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PREFACE. 

The  teaching  of  expression  in  speech  and  acting,  offers 
many  complicated  problems.  There  are  those  who  teach 
that  all  that  is  necessary  to  adequate  expression  of 
thought  is  that  the  speaker  or  actbr  himself  have  the 
thought  thoroughly  in  mind.  From  this  point  of  view  ex- 
pression is  almost  entirely  a  problem  in  thinking.  But 
this  book  is  written  on  a  different  assumption.  It  assumes 
that  clear  thinking  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  for  satisfactory 
and  edequate  expression.  Let  it  be  said,  however,  in  defense 
of  the  notion  that  clear  thinking  brings  good  expression, 
that  without  any  doubt  a  very  considerable  number  of 
people  are  adept  in  expressing  their  thoughts  and  with- 
out ever  having  had  any  specific  lessons  in  expression, 
and  that  proper  expression  is  not  possible  Avith  improper 
thinking.  This  book,  however,  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  a  very  large  number  of  people,  and^  as  the  author  be- 
lieves, the  vast  majority  of  people,  can  not  give  adequate 
expression  to  their  thoughts,  and  this  irrespective  of  their 
competence  or  even  genius  as  thinkers.  Hence  this  book  is 
aimed  at  that  very  large  number  of  students,  who  while 
possessing  good  mental  processes,  still  can  not  co-ordinate 
those  processes  with  the  voice  or  who  even  in  greater 
numbers  are  afflicted  with  voices  that  are  inefficient  or  de- 
fective. 

The  study  of  expression  offers  some  practical  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  place  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
voice  are  so  great  both  for  speaking  and  acting,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  body  so  wonderful,  especially  for  acting, 
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that  a  college  course  in  expression  can  only  hope  to  give 
a  student  a  fair  start.  The  only  safe  promise  that  the 
teacher  of  expression  can  offer  his  students  is,  that  if  they 
will  faithfully  learn  the  rudiments,  and  especially  if  they 
will  constitute  themselves  competent  critics,  both  of  their 
own  methods  of  expression  and  those  of  other  people,  they 
will  have  accomplished  the  principle  aim  of  a  first  year 
course  in  the  subject. 

Let  us  add  a  further  word  about  criticism;  for  the 
chief  object  of  this  course  is  to  gain  skill  in  the  criticism 
of  self  and  others.  In  other  words,  the  student  is  expected 
to  learn  to  diagnose  speech  methods  and  speech  art.  This 
course  must  naturally  assume  that  each  student  has  had 
some  training  in  thinking  and  has  had  some  kind  of  train- 
ing in  expression.  Otherwise  he  could  not  talk  at  all. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  for  stammerers  or  those  who 
halt  in  their  speech  in  other  ways,  but  for  normal  men 
and  women  who  have  been  indulging  in  some  form  of  ex- 
pression all  their  lives.  It  assumes,  however,  that  they  all 
have  something  yet  to  learn  and  can  profit  by  a  few  lessons 
in  vocal  methods  and  speech  analysis.  One  way  of  stating 
the  case  is  to  declare  that  the  chief  aim  of  this  text  is  to 
teach  the  pupil  how  to  unload  what  he  already  has.  Exer- 
cises and  practice,  which  are  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
students  gets  results,  have  two  purposes.  First,  they  make 
clear  the  principles  involved  which  are  discussed  in  the 
text,  and,  secondly,  they  increase  the  student's  ability  as 
a  speaker  and  reader.  However,  let  it  be  said  fairly  that  in 
a  limited  course  such  as  that  in  which  this  text  is  used, 
the  absolute  amount  of  increased  ability  that  the  student 
can  hope  for  must  be  considered  secondary  to  the  gain  he 
can  make  in  his  critical  faculties.  If  he  can  acquire  the 
ability  to  judge  of  what  he  is  doing  and  can  gain  the 


knowledge  that   will  lead  him   from  wrong  methods  to 
right  methods,  he  will  gain  much  from  the  course. 

Experience  teaches  that  a  certain  word  of  caution  is 
due  to  students  who  study  the  subject.  Many  young  people 
have  the  idea  that  in  the  teaching  of  expression,  speaking, 
and  dramatic  reading  the  student  can  absorb  the  ability 
to  speak  and  read  by  merely  listening  to  the  teacher 
talk.  A  greater  mistake  can  hardly  be  made.  Public 
speaking  and  interpretation  of  literature  can  not  be 
learned  by  simply  barkening  to  the  words  of  the  teacher. 
The  only  possible  chance  the  student  has  of  getting  any- 
thing valuable  out  of  this  subject  is  found  in  the  amount  of 
work  that  he  himself  does  in  vocal  practice  and  actual 
speaking.  The  only  way  to  improve  the  voice  is  to  use  it, 
and  the  only  way  to  learn  to  speak  is  to  speak. 


CHAPTEE  I. 
THE  EANGE  OF  EXPRESSION. 

There  are  various  aspects  and  uses  of  expression.  The 
most  simple  form  is  seen  in  everyday  conversation.  Thus 
it  is  that  every  student  of  this  subject  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  expressing  himself.  Conversation  is  expres- 
sion at  rock  bottom;  it  is  the  fundamental  and  ultimate 
standard  for  good  expression.  This  means  that  the  safest 
test  of  excellence  in  speaking  and  reading,  is  the  ability  to 
keep  as  near  as  possible  to  intelligent  interesting  conver- 
sation. Throughout  this  study  the  ideal  of  speech  will  be 
held  up  as  that  which  best  approximates  conversation. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  all  speaking  must  be  on 
the  same  order  as  a  conversation  of  two  people  sitting  in  a 
drawing  room.  Other  considerations  affect  expression  so 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to  point  out  different  kinds  of 
speaking  and  reading.  Most,  easily  discovered  is  public 
address.  Wherever  men  are  gathered  together  a  speech  is 
in  order.  The  public  address  is  that  kind  of  expression 
whereby  a  speaker  presents  his  idea  to  groups  of  his  fellow 
men  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening,  convincing,  or  of 
stirring  them  to  action.  It  includes  the  set  address,  the  ex- 
tempore speech,  and  the  impromptu  talk ;  the  oration,  the 
debate,  the  plea ;  the  exposition  of  facts,  the  a  rgument,  the 
narrative,  and  the  description.  It  is  what  we  are  used  to 
from  the  pulpit,  the  stump,  the  Chautauqua  platform,  the 
lyceum,  the  instructor's  chair,  the  bar,  and  legislative  halls. 
On  any  and  all  occasions  a  speech  is  in  order.    For  men  can 
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always  be  made  to  listen  to  a  man  who  has  ideas  and  knows 
how  to  t^xpress  them,  and  they  can  be  made  to  follow  his 
leading. 

Tliird  of  the  types  of  expression  is  reading^  whether 
from  the  book  or  from  memory.  Reading  has  two  common 
forms;  first  interpretation,  second  impersonation.  Inter- 
pretation has  to  do  with  the  expressing  of  the  thoughts 
written  down  by  otliers.  This  means  that  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  reading  aloud  various  types  and  forms  of  litera- 
ture. It  includes  the  reading  exercises  of  the  grades,  the 
^^speaking  of  pieces,''  the  rendering  with  proper  appreci- 
ative effect  of  stories,  descriptions,  poems,  and  plays.  The 
result  most  desired  in  interpretation  is  to  make  the  hearer 
see  the  author's  meaning  and  to  convey  his  spirit,  to  think 
his  thoughts  and  feel  his  feelings,  and  to  show  these  to 
others  by  means  of  the  voice.  Interpretation  strictly  in- 
volves no  demonstration  of  gesture,  posture,  or  action.  Its 
results  are  produced  by  the  voice  alone. 

The  full  possibilities  of  vital  and  sensitive  reading  are 
realized  by  relatively  few  people.  The  ordinary  man 
when  he  reads  merely  intones,  and  is  quite  content  to  carry 
to  his  hearers  nothing  but  the  dictionary  meaning  of  his 
words.  Yet  those  of  us  who  have  heard  artistic  readers 
know  that  the  human  voice  can  make  the  world's  best  lit- 
erature into  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth.  There  is  little 
danger  that  any  student  studying  this  subject  can  reach 
the  limits  of  the  possibility  of  good  reading. 

Growing  out  of  interpretation  is  impersonation^,  which 
goes  a  step  farther.  It  is  based  on  reading,  but  adds  the 
participation  of  the  whole  organism;  voice,  body,  arms, 
legs,  head,  and  face.  All  these  must  play  their  part.  Im- 
personation involves  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  another.  An  interpretor  tries 
merely  to  reproduce  faithfully  what  the  author  means  by 
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his  composition ;  the  impersonator  tries  to  use  his  power  to 
make  himself  appear,  talk,  and  behave  like  somebody  else. 
He  takes  the  character  of  fiction  or  drama  and  endeavors  to 
make  himself  into  that  character.  An  interpretor  wonld 
read  the  lines  of  Macbeth  to  show  how  Macbeth  talked  and 
felt;  the  impersonator  not  only  makes  clear  Macbeth's 
thoughts  and  feelings,  but  he  speaks  like  Macbeth,  and  acts 
like  Macbeth  and,  in  a  certain  measure,  looks  like  Mac- 
beth. 

The  fourth  general  type  of  expression  is  acting.  Ob- 
viously acting  and  impersonation  have  much  in  common — 
the  expressing  of  the  tliought  and  feeling  of  the  character 
represented,  together  with  the  imitation  of  his  looks  and 
the  reproduction  of  his  acts.  The  term  acting  as  used  here, 
however,  is  meant  to  apply  to  that  form  of  expression  that 
is  a  part  of  the  presenting  of  plays.  Thus  it  is  properly 
placed  on  tlie  stage  amid  scenery  and  costumes  and  stage 
properties.  In  general,  the  best  artists — especially  those 
devoted  to  interpretation  and  impersonation — studiously 
avoid  the  use  of  costumes,  scenery,  and  properties  in  their 
platform  appearances.  And  it  may  be  said  with  assurance 
that  the  best  public  readers  are  very  careful  not  to  turn 
their  interpretation  or  impersonation  into  acting.  They  are 
very  careful  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  their  work  and 
the  work  of  the  stage.  The  impersonator  may  ruffle  his 
hair  and  hitch  up  his  coat  and  assume  a  distorted  posture, 
thereby  making  himself  into  an  acceptable  Uriah  Heeps  or 
a  Mr.  Hyde,  but  he  would  not  for  a  moment  slip  on  a  rough 
coat  or  pick  up  a  cudgel.  Those  are  strictly  the  devices  of 
the  stage,  and  are  not  for  the  Lyceum  and  the  public  plat- 
form. Another  easy  difference  between  impersonation  and 
acting  is  that  the  actor  maintains  one  part  throughout  the 
whole  rendition  while  the  impersonator  must  be  ready  to 
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make  sudden  and  many  changes.  The  two  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  easily  kept  distinct. 

A  phase  of  acting  much  in  evidence  at  present  can  be 
classed  under  the  head  pantomime.  It  consists  of  acting 
the  part  of  another  without  the  use  of  the  voice.  It  relies 
very  heavily  on  stage  property,  setting,  and  make-up.  It 
has  come  into  renewed  importance  of  late  because  of  the 
rise  of  the  moving  picture  drama.  The  pantomimist  car- 
ries his  thoughts  and  meanings  to  his  audience — rather 
spectators — by  the  movements  he  makes.  He  is  really  the 
actor  minus  the  voice ;  he  uses  the  same  bodily  manoeuvers 
though  in  a  different  degree  of  intensity  or  exaggeration. 
Because  of  tlie  absence  of  vocal  interpretation  of  the 
thought,  pantomime  requires  a  higher  exaggeration  of 
movements  than  acting.  While  it  may  be  easily  consid- 
ered as  a  phase  of  acting,  it  is  discussed  here  only  as  it 
bears  on  the  general  problem  of  posture,  action,  and  ges- 
ture as  used  in  public  speaking,  interpretation,  and  stage 
presentation. 

Communication .  Wliatever  the  form  of  expression, 
however,  there  is  one  underlying  requirement  which  pre- 
sents a  touch-stone  for  speaking  or  reading  or  acting — 
there  must  always  be  communication  between  speaker  and 
listener.  All  expression  begins  with  the  will  to  commun- 
icate. There  must  be  the  desire  on  the  part  of  one  person 
to  carry  something  to  another.  Effective  communication  is 
the  very  best  test  of  a  speech,  a  reading,  or  a  dramatic  pre- 
sentation. When  we  have  said  this  we  have  barred  from 
good  company  those  performances  o^  the  platform  which 
leave  the  listener  wondei^ng  what  it  was  all  about  or  sorry 
that  they  came.  As  one  man  has  put  it,  it  is  the  difference 
between  communication  and  exhibition.  As  long  as  the 
speaker  is  really  communicating  with  his  hearers,  we  have 
to  accord  to  him  some  measure  of  success ;  but  when  he  oc- 
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cupies  the  platform  merely  to  exhibit  his  powers  and  to 
show  off  his  wonderful  voice  or  his  graceful  gestures  or  his 
Apollo-like  figure,  then  we  have  merely  an  exhibition  and 
our  judgment  must  be  that  he  has  failed. 

Communication  implies  that  in  a  sense  the  speaker  is 
one  with  his  hearers,  that  he  is  really  communing  with 
them.  He  should  feel  himself  a  part  of  his  audience,  not 
apart  from  his  audience.  The  best  asset  for  good  commun- 
ing is  ease  of  mind,  a  lack  of  fear.  And  many  students  find 
that  in  this  study  their  greatest  problem  is  overcoming 
fear. 

There  are  no  set  rules  for  overcoming  stage-fright. 
Fear  of  the  audience  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  patent 
process.  It  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  mind  of  the 
individual  and  is  a  problem  that  very  largely  he  must  work 
out  for  himself.  However,  he  can  do  something  for  his  men- 
tal state  by  using  his  ordinary  wit  and  a  little  imagination. 
For  one  thing  he  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  as  he  faces 
the  ordinary  audience  nobody  is  going  to  rise  up  and  smite 
him  or  throw  things  at  him.  Moreover,  the  danger  to  his 
reputation  through  any  possible  slip  or  shortcoming  is  very 
mucli  smaller  than  he  thinks  it  is.  If  he  is  speaking  before 
a  class,  he  can  readily  understand  that  the  others  are  in  the 
same  box  as  himself,  and  that  they  represent  a  peculiarly 
sympathetic  body  of  listeners.  Besides,  his  common 
sense  will  tell  him  that  the  instructor  behind  him  is  not  in 
reality  a  villain  and  an  ogre,  but  one  who  really  wishes  him 
well  and  is  looking  for  a  chance  to  help.  Of  course,  such 
easy  advice  as  tliis  cannot  wipe  out  fear  in  a  day  or  in  a  few 
attempts  on  the  platform,  but  after  all  it  is  in  following 
such  lines  of  thinking  that  the  student  will  finally  under- 
stand that  an  audience  is  not  nearly  so  fearsome  as  he 
thinks  it  is.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  young  speakers  are 
likely  to  find  before  long  that  they  rather  enjoy  the  sensa- 
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tion  of  standing  out  tliere  in  front  of  others  and  making 
those  others  listen  to  wiiat  they  have  to  say.  And  finally 
when  the  artist  blossoms  out  of  the  novice,  there  will  be  a 
great  joy  in  the  heart  of  the  man  or  woman  who  can  com- 
mand the  ear  and  time  of  those  who  sit  and  listen.  One  of 
the  surest  tests  of  a  student's  success  in  the  study  of  ex- 
pression is  his  ability  to  rise  from  stage  fright  to  stage  con- 
trol, to  change  his  fear  into  joy. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
EXPRESSION  AND  THOUGHT. 

The  sole  object  of  speech  is  to  carry  thought  from  one 
mind  to  another.  The  importance  of  grasping  thi^  notion 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Where  there  is  communication 
there  is  the  carrying  of  thought,  where  thought  is  really 
carried  there  is  communication.  The  principle  difficulty 
with  ^^exhibition"  is  that  it  fails  to  convey  thought.  With 
this  in  mind  we  can  add  another  test  of  the  success  of  a 
speech  or  reading ;  if  the  hearers  have  some  sort  of  a  com- 
prehension of  the  thoughts  the  speaker  intended  them  to 
get,  he  has  had  a  certain  measure  of  success. 

But  Avhen  we  use  the  term  ^^thoughf'  we  are  dealing 
with  sometliing  rather  slippery.  The  way  the  word 
^^thought"  is  used — rather  abused — in  everv-dav  conversa- 
tion,  makes  the  term  almost  meaningless  for  purposes  of 
analysis.  Everybody  uses  thought.  Thoughts  fly  around 
us  all  day  long;  our  minds  are  continually  occupied  with 
thoughts.  But  in  our  every-day  use  of  the  term,  we  are 
very  far  indeed  from  any  agreement  as  to  what  we  mean 
by  the  term.  Therefore,  it  will  pay  us  in  this  study  to  be 
a  little  more  specific  as  to  what  we  mean  by  "carrying 
thought.'' 

Thought  is  carried  solely  by  sounds  the  speaker  makes 
and  by  movements  and  attitudes  of  his  body.  These  sounds 
and  attitudes  can  be  said  to  carry  thought  only  as  they  con- 
vey meaning.  The  sounds  the  voice  utters  and  tlie  appear- 
ance the  body  presents  have  meaning  for  the  hearer  and 
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the  observer ;  and  no  thought  IkS  ever  carried  unless  there  is 
meaning.  In  the  sense  that  the  speaker  or  actor  sends  any- 
thing obscure  or  mysterious  from  himself  to  the  hearer, 
tliere  is  no  carrying  of  anything;  he  merely  uses  sound 
waves  and  light  waves  to  stir  mental  processes  in  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  that  have  meaning.  Thus  it  is  that  the  speak- 
er can  cause  men  to  think  and  feel.  Every  sound  we  make 
and  every  movement  we  indulge  in  has  meaning.  What  we 
do  may  mean  what  we  want  it  to,  or  again  it  may  mean 
the  very  opposite ;  but  it  is  pretty  likely  to  mean  something^ 
of  that  we  may  be  sure.  All  criticism  of  public  speaking, 
reading,  and  acting  can  be  summed  up  under  the  two  objec- 
tions; "I  do  not  think  that  man  really  means  what  he 
says/'  or  ^^I  do  not  know  what  he  means."  The  art  of  ex- 
presion  then  is  a  problem  in  using  the  right  sounds  and 
attitudes  to  compel  the  hearers  to  get  the  meaning 
intended. 

Continuing  this  point  further,  it  will  be  well  to  note 
that  the  only  way  one  mind  can  be  said  to  carry  thought  is 
l)y  stirring  up  certain  mental  processes  in  the  receiving 
mind.  What  liappens  to  tlie  mind  of  the  hearer  is  this : 
sounds  and  bodilv  attitudes  carrv  meanings  to  him ;  these 
meanings  stir  ideas,  images,  concepts,  and  judgments  that 
already  exist  in  his  mind.  ^^Carrying- '  thought  then,  might 
well  be  changed  to  ^^stirring  up"  thought.  There  can  be  no 
real  carrying  of  that  which  must  be  already  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer.  Nothing  goes  from  one  mind  to  the  other  but 
sound  waves  and  light  waves  which  carry  meaning;  and 
as  meaning  is  a  fundamental  element  of  all  thinking  and  of 
all  thought,  to  carry  meaning  is  to  stir  thought.  Now  mean- 
ings can  be  simple  or  they  can  be  complex.  They  can  be 
added  together;  they  can  combine  into  new  images,  new 
ideas,  new  judgments.  Thus  it  is  that  a  speaker  is  enabled 
to  carry  thought  to  hearers.     But  he  can  do  so  only  by 
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building  on  what  is  already  in  the  mind  of  the  listener. 
You  could  not  possibly  explain  to  a  savage  the  workings 
of  a  dynamo,  because  he  has  no  images  and  ideas  of  the 
parts  that  make  up  a  dynamo,  or  the  principles  that  under- 
lie its  operations.  Calculus  can  mean  nothing  to  a  student 
until  he  stores  in  his  mind  some  ideas  and  images  funda- 
mental to  calculus ;  a  lecture  on  calculus  to  a  lay  audience 
could  carry  no  thought  to  them  because  they  have  in  their 
minds  no  thought  germs  for  such  thinking.  So  with  all 
speaking,  carrying  thought  or  stirring  thought  or  causing 
men  to  think — use  whatever  term  you  please — is  impossi- 
ble except  as  there  is  in  the  mind  of  the  receiver  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  thought  is  made — images,  ideas,  feel- 
ing, concepts,  judgments. 

We  have  said  that  carrying  thought  is  a  matter  of 
making  the  listener  understand  the  right  meaning.  We 
can  hardly  emphasize  tliis  principle  too  strongly.  There 
is  no  use  taking  a  speaker's  time  or  the  time  of  an  audience 
for  meanings  not  intended.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  sur- 
est way  to  condemn  a  speech  or  a  reading  is  to  say  that  you 
did  not  get  the  meaning,  or  to  demonstrate  at  the  close 
of  it  that  you  got  a  meaning  different  from  what  the  speak- 
er intended.  This  enables  us  to  say  then,  in  order  words, 
that  expression  is  a  matter  of  establishing  clearness  of 
meaning.  To  succeed  in  speaking  or  reading  you  must 
make  the  meaning  clear  to  the  particular  listener  you  are 
addressing. 

Clearness  of  meaning  then  becomes  the  token  of  suc- 
cessful expression.  Thought  must  be  unmistakable  to  the 
listener;  the  ideas  and  feelings  the  speaker  carries  must 
come  to  the  hearer  with  no  haziness  as  to  what  they  mean ; 
wrong  meanings  must  be  kept  out,  only  right  ones  are  to 
be  entertained.  So  then  the  study  of  expression  becomes  a 
study  of  the  ways  and  means  of  using  sounds  and  bodily 
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attitudes  so  as  to  make  the  speaker's  meaning  clear  to  the 
hearer  and  observer.  A  good  test  of  clearness  of  meaning  is 
the  strain  the  speaker  puts  upon  his  audience.  Expression 
at  its  best  leaves  no  work  for  the  listener.  Most  people  can 
be  made  to  see  the  point  by  asking  them  to  recall  their  ex- 
periences as  they  have  listened  to  amateur  speakers  and  ac- 
tors, particularly  actors.  One  keen  critic  of  the  drama  pro- 
vides this  test  to  an  amateur  production;  ^^Do  I  listen  to 
this  without  continually  ^pulling'  for  the  actors?"  The  test 
is  excellent.  If  as  you  listen  you  find  yourself  working  and 
straining  in  your  seat,  hoping  and  praying  that  the  dear 
children  or  loving  friends  do  their  prettiest,  then  it  is  fair- 
ly sure  evidence  that  thej  are  not  quite  as  successful  as 
they  might  be.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  allow  you  to  sit 
back  and  enjoy  the  performance  in  calmness  and  repose^ 
then  they  are  succeeding.  In  the  same  way,  when  a  speak- 
er keeps  his  audience  hoping  that  he  will  do  well  or  else 
apoligizing  for  his  mistakes,  the  speaking  is  not  good; 
whereas  if  he  can  make  them  forget  to  pray  for  him — or 
against  him — and  follow  his  thought  understandingly  and 
in  full  measure,  then  as  a  speaker  he  is  succeeding. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Thought  both  Objective  and  Subjective.  Thought,  as 
the  term  is  used  in  every-day  speech  is  of  two  general 
kinds:  (1)  Logical  content  and  (2)  Personal  intent. 
To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  logical  content,  imagine 
ourselves  listening  to  the  secretary  of  an  organization  read- 
ing the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  or  to  the  reading  clerk 
in  a  legislative  body  reading  the  contents  of  a  bill  to  the 
house.  The  sole  aim  in  either  case  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  audience  catches  the  individual  words  and  gets  some 
kind  of  a  comprehension  of  the  subjects  and  predicates  and 
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modifiers.  A  secretary  who  would  try  to  stir  Ms  audience 
to  tears  or  laughter  would  not  be  counted  a  good  secretary ; 
his  business  is  merely  to  carry  the  plain  meaning — what  we 
call  here  logical  content.  To  illustrate  further,  take  the 
sentence,  ^^But  if  I  do  so,  I  am  a  coward  and  a  cur,  unfit  to 
live,  and,  God  knows,  unfit  to  die.''  Anyone  wiio  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  English  words,  knows  what  these 
words  means.  He  could  pass  an  examination  on  them.  The 
courts  could  pass  on  this  terminology  and  render  a  judg- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  accepted  meanings  of  these 
terms.  And  there  could  be  little  chance  for  disagreement 
as  to  just  what  is  meant  in  common  sense.  The  printed 
page  will  tell  us  all  the  same  story  as  to  what  the  man 
meant  who  uttered  these  words.  This  meaning  is  what  we 
call  ^^logical  content''  or  ^Vord  content.''  But  the  mere 
printed  page  is  dead.  It  lacks  animation,  vitality,  verve, 
the  power  to  rouse  and  overpow^er.  There  is  a  possibility 
in  these  words  that  the  printed  page  cannot  bring  out  and 
which  the  human  voice  can. 

Take  another  instance.  Suppose  a  man  wlio  is  hard 
of  hearing  is  listening  to  an  address.  The  speaker  has  just 
said,^^I  have  nothing  more  to  say."  The  deaf  man  has  not 
caught  the  words  and  leans  over  to  the  man  next  to  him  and 
asks,  ^^Will  you  please  repeat  that  for  me,  I  didn't  get  it." 
The  man  thus  addressed  whispers  the  words  of  the  speaker  : 
^^I  have  nothing  more  to  say."  Now  we  all  know  what 
those  words  are  supposed  to  mean,  but  can  we  be  sure  that 
the  right  meaning  has  been  carried  to  the  man  who  re- 
ceived the  mere  words  at  second  hand?  Not  at  all;  there 
is  obviously  another  meaning  that  could  not  be  repeated 
in  a  wliisper.  The  speaker  by  these  words  could  have 
meant  any  one  of  a  number  of  thoughts.  For  example,  he 
could  have  meant :  ^This  is  the  end  of  my  speech  and  I  am 
now  ready  to  close."    Or  he  could  have  meant :  ^^I  am  so 
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amazed  at  the  attitude  of  this  audience  that  I  refuse 
longer  to  waste  any  time  on  them/'  Or  the  speaker  might 
mean :  ^^I  refuse  to  make  the  attempt  to  reply  to  such  ab- 
surd statements/'  or,  ^^I  will  not  commit  myself  further, 
do  your  worst" ;  or  ^^Let  others  talk  if  they  will,  I  for  one 
am  through.''  And  still  other  meanings  can  easily  be 
brought  from  these  words. 

Obviously,  then,  there  is  something  more  to  ideas  and 
sentences  tlian  the  dictionary  meaning  of  words.  This  dic- 
tionary, printed-page,  meaning  we  call  by  the  term  logical 
content,  because  the  determining  of  these  fixed  universal 
meanings  is  a  matter  of  following  rules  of  logic  or  word 
meanings.  The  other  meaning,  what  the  printed  page  can- 
not show  and  what  the  voice  can,  we  shall  call  the  personal 
attitude  meaning,  or  the  personal  intent  of  the  speaker. 
Logical  content  is  fairly  stable :  personal  intent  is  as  vari- 
able as  human  nature. 

Most  public  addresses  do  not  read  well  in  print.  Many 
a  speech  that  has  electrified  the  house  puts  the  reader  into 
a  sound  sleep  tlie  next  day  when  he  reads  it  in  print.  Often 
we  wonder  as  we  read  the  printed  speech,  why  the  audi- 
ence was  so  foolish  as  to  go  into  rhapsodies  over  it  and  to 
give  its  approval  to  a  man  so  obviously  destitute  of  ideas  or 
literary  graces.  Most  people  find  the  reading  of  plays 
very  dull ;  yet  the  drama  which  they  find  impossible  to  read 
in  print  reduces  them  to  tears  or  renders  them  incolierent 
with  laughter  when  presented  on  the  stage.  Many  a  poem 
which  we  find  difiicult  to  read  or  are  content  to  go  over  just 
once,  strikes  us  as  a  masterpiece,  something  worth  making 
into  a  part  of  ourselves,  when  read  by  an  artist.  Obviously 
there  is  something  over  and  above  the  printed-page  mean- 
ing of  words,  something  that  has  power  to  charm,  com- 
mand, direct,  and  overwhelm.  This  is  what  we  call  here 
personal  intent.  Logical  content  furnishes  us  a  study  in  ob- 
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jective  relations,  the  relative  importance  of  parts  of 
speech,  the  dictionary  meaning  of  words,  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  and  the  requirements  of  grammar.  Personal 
intent  furnishes  a  study  in  that  inner  subjective  meaning 
which  always  lies  behind  our  words  when  we  are  stirred, 
when  we  are  deeply  in  earnest,  when  we  are  clmrged  with 
grave  responsibilities,  when  we  feel  inspired  or  determined 
to  carry  our  point,  or  when  we  are  deeply  moved  by  emo- 
tions, feelings,  and  sentiments.  These  meanings  the  print- 
ed page  cannot  show,  except  as  brought  out  by  devices  of 
rhetoric.  But  words  that  have  only  one  logical,  dictionary 
meaning,  that  a  court  would  construe  in  only  one  way, 
may  have  dozens  of  meanings  when  uttered  under  the 
stress  of  high  feeling  or  strong  determination.  The  word 
^^Come"  has  been  used  by  skilled  readers  to  mean  as  many 
as  twenty  different  ideas ;  also  the  words  ^^yes''  and  ^^no.- '^ 

So  we  must  always  have  in  mind  this  two-fold  nature 
of  thought:  Logical  Content  and  Personal  Intent.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  speaker  use  a  type  of  expression  that 
only  carries  an  objective  meaning :  he  must  show  the  hearer 
Jioiv  he  himself  feels  about  the  matter.  He  must  not  only 
let  the  hearer  know  what  tlie  idea  is,  but  how  well  or  ill  he 
himself  thinks  of  it.  You  can  always  interpret  the  attitude 
of  a  skilled  speaker  or  reader.  Not  so  with  a  reading  clerk. 
Always  the  speaker  must  be  answering  these  two  ques- 
tions: ^^What  is  it  you  are  talking  about?''  and  ^^How  do 
you  feel  about  it?" 

The  expression  of  Tliought  Content  varies  little  be- 
tween one  speaker  and  another;  a  whole  class  can  be 
taught  to  speak  so  that  every  member  can  carry  the  same 
logical  meaning  as  every  other.  Ask  an  audience  to  read  a 
passage  in  unison,  and  tlie  general  effect  is  the  expression 
of  the  normal  Thouglit  Content.  Tliey  bring  out  in  the 
same  way  the  relation  of  noun  to  verb  and  adjective  to 
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noun,  and  of  verb  to  noun  and  adverb,  thus  presenting 
the  plain  meaning  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses.  But 
such  reading  in  unison  is  always  colorless,  without  spirit, 
lacking  in  warmth  or  enthusiasm  or  intensity.  Any  one 
member  of  the  group,  if  he  has  mastered  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  if  he  gives  them  as  though  he  really  feels  them  a 
part  of  his  own  thinking,  always  adds  to  the  meaning  a 
something  that  the  crowd  never  puts  into  them.  This  is  the 
Personal  Intent,  the  Purpose  of  the  speaker,  his  expression 
of  personal  attitude,  the  measure  of  his  approval  or  disap- 
proval. It  is  the  element  that  makes  a  skilled  interpreter 
interesting  with  the  very  same  poem  with  which  the  un- 
skilled bores  his  audience.  So  in  all  expression  there  must 
be  these  two  aspects  of  thought — the  Logical  Content  and 
the  Personal  Intent :  and  the  voice  and  the  body  must  be 
made  competent  to  perform  the  functions  that  rightly 
carry  the  meaning  the  speaker  has  in  his  words  and  his 
purpose. 

There  are  others  ways  of  expressing  this  difference. 
As  it  is  fundamental  to  all  successful  speaking,  we  may 
profitably  observe  them.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
audience  the  difference  is  between  understanding  what  the 
speaker  is  talking  about  and  being  impressed  with  what  he 
says.  The  speaker  must  both  enlighten  and  impress;  he 
must  be  both  a  torch  and  a  galvanic  battery.  Or  in  other 
terminology,  while  there  is  no  absolute  meaning  that  words 
must  have,  yet  there  are  certain  norms.  These  normal 
meanings  represent  the  Logical  Content;  the  departures 
from  them  are  matters  of  Personal  Intent.  Or  again ;  it  is 
a  difference  between  the  com^monplace  and  the  artistic. 
Anybody  can  be  commonplace ;  it  takes  talent  to  be  an  ar- 
tist; anybody  can  be  clear  in  his  Logical  Content — if  he 
has  normal  wits — ,  not  everybody  can  show  Personal  In- 
tent and  do  it  well. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
VARIETIES  OF  SPEAKING  MANNER. 

At  the  start  of  a  study  of  expression  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  very  clear  distinction  between  the  manner  of 
speaking  and  acting  appropriate  to  a  private  conversation 
in  an  office  or  drawing  room,  and  the  manner  that  is  neces- 
sary on  the  public  platform.  When  two  people  talk  togeth- 
er, they  use  a  manner  of  expression  very  different  from  the 
manner  of  a  man  addressing  a  very  large  audience. There 
are  several  degrees  of  difference  in  manner  that  can  be 
noted.  Slightly  changed  from  the  manner  of  conversation 
between  two  is  the  manner  one  uses  when  he  is  the  center 
of  conversation  at  a  dinner  table  or  before  a  small  room- 
full  of  people.  There  is  something  more  full,  more  import- 
ant, more  dignified  about  the  manner  employed  under  such 
circumstances  than  that  used  between  one  man  and  an- 
other. Then  again,  given  the  same  circumstances  but  let 
the  speaker  be  somewhat  excited,  and  the  manner  changes 
again.  The  speaker  may  become  more  noisy,  may  make 
gestures,  may  light  up  his  face  and  in  general  may  show 
more  animation  and  energy.  Another  degree  of  difference 
can  be  noticed  in  the  speaker  who  delivers  a  speech  on  a  set 
occasion.  There  is  likely  to  be  more  of  an  air  of  formality 
about  his  manner;  possibly  a  suggestion  of  stiffness  or 
starchiness.  But  let  this  speaker  become  excited,  and 
though  he  may  still  retain  his  formality,  he  will  also  be- 
come quick,  energetic,  even  noisy.  And  then  if  he  rises  to 
exalted  sentiments,  he  will  take  on  a  manner  that  is  still 
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different ;  liis  bodily  actions  are  likely  to  become  more  free, 
possibly  violent;  his  eye  and  face  and  whole  being  will 
reveal  meanings  that  he  would  not  employ  otherwise.  Then 
at  the  farthest  extreme  of  speaking  manner  is  that  wliich 
is  used  on  an  exalted  occasion  for  the  expression  of  high 
sentiments  and  before  a  vast  crowd. 

Yet,  in  all  these  differences  of  manner  it  is  possible 
for  speakers  to  retain  a  conversational  air  and  really  com- 
municate with  their  hearers.  A  great  difficulty  with  much 
speaking  that  we  hear  is  that  the  speaker  uses  a  manner 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion  on  which  he  speaks.  For  a 
man  to  shout  and  gesticulate  wildly  to  another  man  is  ap- 
propriate under  only  unusual  circumstances.  Or,  for 
a  man  to  stand  before  ten  thousand  people  and  to  employ  a 
voice  which  cannot  be  heard  beyond  the  third  row,  or 
which  lacks  power  and  drive,  is  an  equally  absurd  mistake. 
Probably  the  commonest  mistake  arises  from  the  attempt 
of  speakers  to  use  the  manner  of  a  great  occasion  for  a 
situation  that  is  much  less  significant  and  important. 
Take  the  common  mistake  of  political  speakers.  Their 
characteristic  style  is  a  very  pompous  manner;  a  loud 
voice,  almost  no  change  of  pitch,  every  word  expressed 
with  the  same  degree  of  force  as  every  other  word,  and 
all  phrases  and  sentences  delivered  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed.  When  this  manner  is  used  on  an  audience  of  a  few 
hundred  people,  it  becomes  ridiculous.  However,  this  is 
precisely  the  manner  that  is  necessary  before  a  gathering 
of  ten  thousand  people  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  large  build- 
ing, like,  say,  the  Coliseum  at  Chicago.  The  author  took 
note  of  this  manner  recently  during  the  session  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  the  building  named, 
and  observed  that  this  inflated,  pompous,  almost  puffed-up 
manner  wiiich  we  find  common  on  the  political  platform, 
and  which  we  so  often  smile  at,  was  simply  the  only  method 
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by  which  speakers  at  that  convention  could  reach  the 
fourteen  thousand  people  present  there.  Speakers  who 
did  not  use  this  manner,  failed  in  their  attempts  to  control 
and  interest  the  audience.  Yet,  in  itself,  taken  out  of  that 
setting,  it  is  a  manner  to  make  the  judicious  grieve. 

The  clergy,  likewise,  has  its  own  interesting  mistakes 
in  manner.  The  occasions  for  speaking  that  a  clergyman 
would  be  most  likely  to  remember  with  joy  and  exultation, 
are  those  where  the  speaker  and  audience  are  bathed  in 
floods  of  warm  and  stirring  emotion.  The  speaking  man- 
ner appropriate  to  such  an  occasion  has  characteristics  all 
its  own.  There  is  a  prolonging  of  the  vowels,  a  rolling  of 
the  consonants,  a  kind  of  intoning  of  inflections,  and  a 
strong,  powerful  current  of  round,  rich  quality  of  the  voice. 
Anyone  who  listens  under  the  spell  of  such  uplifting 
preaching  when  it  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  cannot 
but  be  greatly  moved  by  it.  But,  when  this  manner  is  ap- 
plied to  a  quiet  doctrinal  discussion  or  a  calm,  deliberate, 
unmoved  company  of  people,  or  to  an  informal  gathering, 
it  in  its  turn  becomes  ridiculous.  And  so  we  might  point  out 
other  manifestations  of  the  over-exalted  manner.  It  is 
common  because  the  speaker,  desiring  to  be  a  participant 
in  a  great  occasion,  uses  the  manner  of  greatness  though 
his  subject  matter  and  the  situation  itself  may  allow  only 
for  something  much  less  magnificent. 

The  opposite  mistake,  that  of  using  two  slight  a  man- 
ner on  an  important  occasion,  is  just  as  common.  A 
speaker  who  is  addressing  an  audience  tense  with  excite- 
ment or  charged  with  deep  feeling,  makes  another  kind  of 
a  mistake  if  he  uses  the  manner  of  deliberateness  and  un- 
concern. Likewise  if  he  goes  before  a  large  gathering 
and  uses  the  manner  of  the  drawing  room  or  the  office, 
he  is  very  likely  to  fail.  More  often  than  otherwise,  this 
mistake  in  manner  arises  from  simple  incompetence;  the 
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speaker  merely  lacks  power ;  lie  does  not  possess  the  physi- 
cal machinery  or  the  experience  in  speaking  that  will 
enable  him  to  adapt  his  manner  to  the  occasion.  Most 
students  will  find  that  their  difficulty  is  in  employing 
a  private  manner  for  public  situations;  though  some  will 
be  found  who,  imitating  the  champion  criminal  lawyer  of 
the  home  county,  or  the  preacher  who  conducted  the  last 
revival,  will  be  using  an  inflated,  glorified  manner  for 
rather  ordinary  situations. 

One  especial  warning  may  well  be  given  to  college 
and  university  students.  There  is  a  manner  of  speaking 
appropriate  to  the  campus  that  may  fairly  be  given  a 
classification  by  itself  under  the  title,  the  academic  man- 
ner. It  is  the  manner  of  dispassioned,  calm,  judicious 
reasoning.  It  allows  of  no  heat  or  excitement,  and  very 
seldom  is  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  the  hand  or  even 
an  elvation  of  the  eyebrows.  It  is  the  manner  beautifully 
appropriate  to  the  teacher,  who  above  all  things  else  must 
show  a  detached  attitude  towards  his  subject  matter.  The 
teacher  must  present  truth  in  the  calm  assurance  that  it 
can  be  nothing  else.  The  advocate  before  the  bar,  or  on  tlie 
stump,  frequently  is  called  upon  to  defend  his  truth  with 
a  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  some  one  else  is  likely  to  show 
that  maybe  it  is  not  truth  after  all.  Consequently,  he  is 
likely  to  think  with  heat  and  enthusiasm.  But  the  college 
lecturer  never  must  allow  his  matter  to  run  away  with  his 
manner.  So  the  academic  manner  exalts  control,  steadi- 
ness, deliberateness,  quiet,  serenity  and  calm.  But 
academic  speaking  is  after  all  only  one  rather  narrow 
phase  of  the  wiiole  field  of  speaking,  and  in  the  study  of 
expression  the  student  who  expects  to  address  non- 
academic  audiences,  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  culti- 
vate the  ability  to  employ  the  manner  necessary  to  other 
kinds  of  occasions. 
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IDEALIZATION. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  we  must  take  careful 
account  of  the  manner  of  speaking,  is  that  good  speaking, 
like  any  other  art,  requires  a  certain  measure  of  idealiza- 
tion. It  is  an  accepted  canon  of  art  that  all  artistic  en- 
deavor must  be  in  some  degree  idealized,  otherwise  it  is 
not  art.  Music  is  an  arbitrary — idealized — selection  of 
intervals  and  time;  sculpture  is  an  idealized  representa- 
tion of  different  forms  of  life;  painting  is  always  a  care- 
fully selected — idealized — combination  of  colors,  lines  and 
composition.  So,  also,  expression  must  be  a  careful  and 
pains-taking  selection — that  is,  idealization — of  the  mater- 
ial of  thought-carrying:  ideas,  imaged,  concepts,  vocal 
sounds,  bodily  postures,  bodily  movements,  gestures,  and 
facial  changes.  TTnless  there  is  this  selection,  this  idealiza- 
tion, there  is  no  art,  no  effectiveness. 

To  be  strictly  frank  in  discussing  this  point,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  this  need  of  idealization  asserts  itself 
in  public  address  and  public  reading  as  a  matter  of  exag- 
geration, or,  maybe  we  had  better  say,  amplification.  Now 
in  using  this  term  there  is  something  of  danger  for  the 
student  who  will  not  comprehend  it  aright.  Let  us  illus- 
trate it  by  describing  the  speaking  method  of  a  type  of  man 
we  have  all  heard.  When  he  addresses  us,  he  makes  us 
feel  that  we  are  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  people;  his  voice 
is  loud,  his  resonance  full  and  booming;  he  almost  spells 
out  every  word;  and  his  whole  manner  suggests  that  the 
occasion  is  very,  very  important.  When  he  says  the  simple 
words,  ^^How  do  you  do?",  or  ^^It  is  a  fine  day  today, 
brother,"  you  feel  that  whatever  is,  is  so  most  tremendous- 
ly. We  have  all  seen  this  pompous,  inflated  individual. 
His  mistake  is  in  using  in  private  speech  a  manner  approp- 
riate only  to  public  address.    The  manner  itself,  properly 
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used,  is  excellent  for  a  large  crowd,  but  when  uttered  on 
the  street  or  in  the  way  of  private  affairs,  we  see  at  once 
that  it  is  a  manner  we  can  call  exaggerated. 

The  "exaggerated''  manner  of  public  address  for  large 
occasions  and  for  the  stage,  is  more  than  a  mere  matter 
of  making  more  noise  for  a  larger  crowd.  It  is  a  matter 
of  changed  personality.  The  man  who  assumes  to  lead  a 
crowd  of  people  thereby  sets  himself  up  as  superior  to  the 
individuals  in  the  crowd.  By  the  very  fact  of  his  assum- 
ing their  command,  their  thought,  he  makes  himself  a 
different  person  from  the  individual.  Accordingly,  being 
n  different  personage  from  the  individual,  his  manner 
must  take  on  a  different  cast.  The  leader  of  men's 
thought,  being  a  more  important  man  than  the  men  he  is 
leading,  must  act  his  part.  Hence  a  public  manner  is  a 
more  important  manner  than  a  private ;  it  is  more  deliber- 
ate, more  imposing,  more  pretentious,  more  exalted,  more 
elaborate. 

A  PUBLIC  MANNER  A  NECESSITY. 

So  let  not  the  student  of  speech  methods  fear  to  culti- 
vate a  broader,  more  expanded  manner  than  he  and  his 
set  are  used  to  in  every  day  affairs.  Expression,  especially 
in  public,  must  be  idealized  to  the  extent  that  the  manner 
of  it  be  not  too  slight,  too  delicate.  Moreover,  when  one 
is  trying  to  give  adequate  expression  to  intense  literature, 
one  is  simply  compelled  to  get  out  of  one's  commonplace 
manner  and  get  into  a  manner  big  enough  to  fit  the  case. 
Imagine  trying  to  express  Macbeth  in  a  parlor  tone  of 
voice  or  trying  to  give  the  right  meaning  to  Lear  with  ball- 
room manners  and  action.  Most  students  of  expression 
must  expect  at  the  beginning  of  their  study  to  see  them- 
selves depart  very  widely  from  the  manner  and  manners 
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they  have  used  most  of  their  lives.  Otherwise  they  will 
be  unimpressive  and  ineffective.  Many  will  have  to  for- 
get the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers  to  make  themselves 
inconspicuous  in  public  places,  and  will  have  to  learn  their 
first  lessons  in  assertiveness,  aggressiveness,  and  dignity. 
At  first  it  will  be  hard;  but  as  soon  as  they  realize  that 
public  speaking  operates  under  a  code  somewhat  different 
from  the  code  that  governs  the  dinner  table  at  home  or 
the  social  gathering,  they  will  learn  the  way  to  cultivating 
the  speaking  manners  of  the  platform  and  the  stage. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  BODY  AS  AN  AGENT  OF  EXPRESSION. 

Bodily  action,  as  a  means  of  expression,  comes 
in  point  of  time  before  the  use  of  the  voice  both  racially 
and  in  the  life  of  each  individual.  Mankind  learned  to 
make  signs  before  he  learned  to  talk,  and  every  child  does 
the  same.  Hence  the  human  organism  is  so  constituted 
that  the  mind  places  inevitable  reliance,  in  the  expressing 
of  thought,  on  postures,  movements  of  the  body,  gestures 
of  hands  and  head,  and  the  workings  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face.  In  some  ways  these  movements  are  the  most  easily 
understood  of  man's  forms  of  expressions,  and  the  express- 
ing mind,  when  working  in  a  free  and  untrammeled  man- 
ner, instinctively  relies  on  them  for  its  first  move  toward 
carrying  ideas  and  feelings  to  others.  Even  more  import- 
ant yet,  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system  cannot  function 
for  the  making  of  thought  when  the  body  is  not  in  the  right 
muscular  set  for  such  thinking.  Thought  that  needs  only 
a  quiet  body,  like  study  or  reading,  is  not  of  the  type  that 
prevails  in  speech.  When  we  try  to  impress  ourselves  up- 
on others,  we  are  in  a  somewhat  aggressive  mood,  and  the 
needs  of  the  right  bodily  set  is  paramount. 

Speech  Requires  Action. — It  is  difficult  to  make  some 
men  believe  this  because  their  tasks  are  entirely  sedentary 
and  immobile ;  their  best  work  is  done  in  quiet  and  without 
excitement.  But  by  no  means  we  accept  their  type 
of  thinking  as  the  one  that  prevails  in  speech.  The  man  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  address  others  is  in  a  more  energetic 
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mood  than  they ;  he  is  a  lert — or  ought  to  be — and  is  bent 
on  carrying  his  thought  to  the  other  person.  The  very  na- 
ture of  speaking  implies  that  the  speaker  is  animated  with 
activity,  is  energized,  has  polarized  his  functions,  and  is 
ready  to  do.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  training  and  a  rigid 
course  in  restraints  to  keep  from  talking  Avith  his  whole 
body;  and  merely  because  a  false  standard  of  refinement 
and  manners  would  teach  that  the  speaker  should  mini- 
mize his  muscular  activity,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
genetic  and  biological  need  of  connecting  speech  with  bod- 
ily action. 

Action  and  Muscular  Tension. — The  first  thing  to  note 
about  action  is  that  it  depends  on  the  use  of  the  muscles. 
Now  there  are  just  two  things  that  can  be  done  with  the 
muscles :  they  can  be  hardened  or  they  can  be  relaxed.  The 
making  of  movement  of  any  kind  involves  the  hardening  of 
muscles.  So  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  in  the  use  of  bodily 
action  there  must  be  abundant  use  of  hardened  muscle. 
Always  there  must  be  enough  energy  put  into  muscles 
to  make  the  movement  as  forceful  as  the  thought  demands. 
This  implies,  then,  that  in  bodily  action— in  changing  posi- 
tion, in  gesturing,  in  facial  expression — there  must  be  a 
constant  exerting  and  tightening  of  the  muscles  used.  So 
we  may  put  doAvn  as  the  first  requirement  of  Action,  the 
use  of  enough  tense  muscle  to  carry  the  right  suggestion  of 
strength ;  so  that  the  meaning  carried  will  be  definite  and 
forceful  enough  for  the  thought  intended. 

Then,  obversely,  we  must  note  the  need  of  relaxation. 
The  use  of  muscles  means  the  relaxing  of  them  from  time 
to  time.  Hence,  there  is  a  constant  need  of  relaxing  mus- 
cular tension.  In  fact,  the  relaxed  state  is  the  normal; 
we  tighten  up  only  under  motivation,  when  we  have  a 
special  reason  for  it.  But  most  students,  once  they  get  be- 
fore an  audience  and  try  to  make  a  gesture  or  to  effect  a 
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change  of  position,  are  one  hard  muscle  from  head  to  toe. 
The  result  is  only  awkwardness;  and  such  a  speaker  car- 
ries nothing  but  the  wrong  kind  of  meanings.  What  he 
actually  succeeds  in  expressing  is  usually  the  opposite  of 
what  he  intends.  He  probably  wants  to  give  a  representa- 
tion of  a  leader  of  men  directing  their  thought;  what  he 
actually  discloses  is  a  badly  frightened  duffer  making  ab- 
surd postures  and  foolish  movements  of  the  hands,  legs 
and  face.  His  intended  meaning  fails  to  get  to  its  intended 
mark. 

Strength  and  Ease. — This  leads  us  to  observe  that  the 
tw  o  requirements  of  Action  are  Strength  and  Ease,  To  say 
tliis  is  almost  to  speak  in  a  paradox;  the  two  ideas  are 
really  contradictory.  The  proper  way  to  state  the  case, 
then,  is  to  say  that  the  effective  use  of  the  body  in  express- 
ing the  right  meaning  is  found  in  a  judicious  combination 
of  ease  and  strength.  The  making  of  the  movement  neces- 
sarily calls  for  strength ;  the  confining  of  the  movement  to 
only  such  muscles  as  are  needed  and  only  in  the  right  de- 
gree calls  for  ease. 

Grace. — This,  again,  might  be  discussed  by  the  use  of 
the  familiar  and  much  misunderstood  word  grace.  Grace 
is  nothing  more  than  a  happy  combination  of  ease  and 
strength.  Flabby  action  is  seldom  acceptable;  action  that 
is  stiff  and  too  vigorous  is  no  more  so,  though  there  are 
times  when  a  flabby  flop  expresses  just  the  right  meaning 
and  other  times  when  stiff  poke  is  precisely  what  is  needed. 
So  we  may  not  say  that  either  is  altogether  wrong  or  alto- 
gether right.  Effective  action  under  all  sorts  of  circum- 
stances calls  for  every  degree  of  vigor  and  every  degree  of 
relaxation.  The  only  rule  that  can  possibly  stand  is  the 
rule  that  calls  for  a  combination  to  suit  a  given  case. 

Ordinarily,  the  more  vigor  one  uses,  the  less  graceful 
one  is ;  grace  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  perfect  f ree- 
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dom  of  all  muscles  and  joints.     Grace  in  action  and  ges- 
ture can  almost  be  defined  as  a  maximum  of  relaxation 
consistent  with  the  amount  of  strength  necessary.    Gestur- 
ing and  movement  play  their  part  in  expressing  thought 
by  employing  enough  muscles  to  show  the  right  meaning, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  as  many  muscles  out  of  the  action 
as  possible.     There  are  two  kinds  of  awkwardness;  one, 
the  result  of  too  much  stiffened  muscle,  the  other,  the  re- 
sult of  too  much  relaxation.    The  cure  for  too  much  stiff- 
ness is  relaxation;  the  cure  for  flabbiness  is  an  increased 
tenseness  of  muscle.     Some  speakers  stand  as  if  they  had 
only  a  tow-string  for  a  back  bone,  as  if  their  hips  were  al- 
most dislocated,  their  elbows  useless,  and  their  fingers  crip- 
pled into  claws.    Any  one  of  these  defects  can  be  overcome 
by  the  right  amount  of  tenseing  in  the  muscles  concerned. 
The  opposite  type  of  speaker  stands  like  a  ramrod,  with 
knees  aggressively  stiff,  back  painfully  straight,  shoulders 
muscle-bound,  elbows  looking  as  if  they  could  not  bend, 
wrists  rigid,  and  knuckles  and  fingers  like  so  many  un- 
jointed  continuous  bones  glued  together  or  sprawled  out  in 
all  directions.    The  cure  for  such  boniness  is  to  relax  the 
muscles    that   control    the   joints   involved.      Grace    and 
strength ;  this  is  the  ideal  to  be  worked  for  in  making  ges- 
tures    and     in     assuming     postures.       Gestures     mean 
nothing  unless  they  are  strong  enough  for  the  thought ;  and 
they  bring  wrong  meanings  if  they  are  unpleasing  to  the 
eye. 

Action  and  Thought, — It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
assuming  poses  and  making  gestures  is  only  a  means  of 
enforcing  the  meaning.  As  soon  as  posturing  or  action 
becomes  an  end  in  itself  it  invariably  becomes  ridiculous ; 
worse,  it  gets  in  the  way  of  the  thought.  As  soon  as  a  ges- 
ture comes  between  the  hearer  and  the  message,  it  is  a 
failure  and  a  nuisance.     But  the  right  gesture  or  the  ap- 
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propriate  movement  of  the  body,  adding  to  the  thought,  or 
being  itself  the  carrier  of  meaning,  is  an  indispensable 
help  to  both  speaker  and  hearer. 

Grace  and  strength  can  be  acquired  only  by  constant 
practice  and  study  of  one's  actions.  Learn  to  criticise 
your  own  movements  and  know  what  you  are  doing  in 
practice.  Get  your  limbs  and  body  so  well  in  hand  that 
your  whole  body  automatically  reacts  to  what  is  going  on 
in  your  mind.  Cultivate  that  coordination  between  body 
and  mind  that  suits  the  action  to  the  word  in  the  right  de- 
gree of  both  ease  and  strength.  Learn  to  think  with  your 
hands,  trunk,  legs,  and  neck.  Make  your  movements  ex- 
pressive of  the  meaning  you  have  in  your  mind.  Work  be- 
fore a  mirror  and  observe  what  vou  look  like  in  action. 

Exercises. 

1. — Image  situations  into  which  you  might  be  thrust 
and  get  the  right  bodily  set  to  meet  them.  Image  yourself 
accusing  someone,  defying  a  mob,  pleading  for  your  life 
or  the  life  of  another,  facing  an  object  of  great  frightful- 
ness  or  danger,  asking  a  friend  for  a  favor,  refusing  some 
one's  petition,  insisting  that  you  are  right,  demanding  that 
men  listen  to  you,  uttering  a  protest,  warning  one  of  dan- 
ger, pointing  out  the  truth  of  the  matter,  or  telling  how  it 
all  happened.  In  every  case  aim  to  be  energetic  enough  to 
suggest  the  thought  you  have  in  mind,  but  watch  yourself 
to  see  that  you  have  not  an  over  use  of  stiffened  muscles. 
Study  every  limb  and  joint  to  see  if  it  is  playing  its  part 
in  getting  the  right  coordination.  Work  for  automatic 
action. 

2. — Do  a  moving  picture  act.  Devise  a  story  that  you 
can  carry  by  means  of  movement  alone,  and  try  to  act 
it  so  that  it  suggests  to  observers  the  meaning  you  intend. 
Keep  studying  yourself  to  learn  where  your  restrictions 
or  excesses  lie ;  then  try  by  repetition  of  the  action  to  ov- 
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ercome  tliem.  Continually  work  to  get  a  coordination 
between  your  mental  processes  and  bodily  action.  No- 
tice how  much  more  easily  the  mind  works  when  the  body 
is  rightly  set  for  your  thought.  Also  observe  that  feelings 
of  reserve,  bashfulness,  and  awkwardness  wear  off  as  you 
gain  facility  in  getting  body  and  mind  to  work  in  unison 
and  harmony. 

In  these  exercises  do  not  be  concerned  only  with  mak- 
ing every  gesture  graceful  and  strong  or  in  making  your 
position  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  Concern  yourself  also 
with  realizing  the  need  of  co-operation  of  body  and  mind. 
Make  your  effort  to  get  as  far  on  toward  ease  and  strength 
as  you  can  without  having  to  pay  specific  attenion  to  any 
particular  muscle,  joint,  or  limb.  Make  it  strictly  an  ex- 
ercise in  getting  the  whole  organism  to  work  together. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


POSTURE. 

The  first  thing  an  audience  is  likely  to  notice  about  a 
speaker — after  they  have  caught  sight  of  his  stature,  his 
general  dimensions,  and  probably  his  clothes — is  his  bear- 
ing, his  carriage,  the  position  he  assumes  before  them.  Or, 
speaking  more  to  the  point,  the  first  meaning  that  he  car- 
ries to  his  hearers  comes  from  his  general  position  on  the 
platform.    This  we  call  Posture. 

Posture  and  Weight, — In  speaking  of  Posture  we  are 
talking  of  the  way  a  man  stands;  yet  w^e  shall  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  progress  if  we  discuss  how  to  stand  as  it  is 
frequently  discussed.  Mostly  we  have  been  told  in  the  past 
how  to  place  our  feet,  on  the  assumption  that  if  the  feet  are 
in  the  right  position,  everything  else  has  to  be  rightly 
placed.  But  if  you  will  try  getting  good  posture  merely 
by  thinking  of  your  feet,  you  will  readily  be  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  such  an  attempt.  True,  the  feet  must  be 
reckoned  on,  but  one  can  set  one's  feet  according  to  the 
most  carefully  considered  rules,  and  still  present  to  ob- 
servers a  model  of  awkwardness.  The  vital  consideration 
in  Posture  is  not  the  planting  of  the  feet  in  a  given  relation 
to  each  other,  but  the  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the 
body.  Get  the  weight  in  the  right  place,  and  the  feet  have 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Nature  provides  for  this;  we 
never  allow  ourselves  to  tip  over  when  a  slight  movement 
of  the  foot  will  save  us.    Get  the  Aveight  placed  aright  and 
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the  feet  will  do  their  duty.  Of  course,  we  cannot  talk  of 
placing  the  weight  without  having  in  mind  the  weight  as 
placed  on  the  feet  and  legs;  they  are  the  body's  means  of 
support.  So  in  placing  the  weight  we  must  think  of  it  as 
a  problem  of  getting  the  weight  in  the  right  relation  to  the 
legs  and  feet,  particularly  the  feet. 

The  Weight  Should  he  on  One  Foot  Only. — In  the  first 
place  the  weight  must  be  on  only  one  leg  at  a  time.  In  this 
we  do  not  mean  that  one  should  stand  like  a  stork,  but  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  weight — very  much  so — should 
be  distinctly  on  one  leg  and,  naturally,  one  foot.  If  you 
will  try  the  following  experiment,  you  will  get  the  point: 
Stand  with  the  weight  distributed  as  evenly  as  you  can  be- 
tween the  two  feet.  Notice  vour  attitude.  Do  vou  feel 
that  your  posture  expresses  any  kind  of  meaning  suitable 
to  public  speech?  Rather  do  you  not  feel  that  you  are  half 
way  between  attitudes,  that  you  are  in  a  sort  of  transition 
state,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  does  not  know 
exactly  what  he  is  going  to  do  next?  Get  some  other  per- 
son to  try  the  same  experiment  for  you,  and  notice  how  he 
looks,  see  what  his  posture  means  to  you.  Then  have  him 
change,  throw  his  weight  upon  one  foot  or  the  other,  no 
difference  which,  and  see  if  you  do  not  feel  that  he  means 
something  more  definite,  both  to  himself  and  to  you.  Then 
do  it  for  him  and  have  him  notice  the  difference  in  mean- 
ing. It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  you  do  not  feel  more  like 
speaking  with  the  weight  on  one  foot  and  if  your  observer 
does  not  vote  that  that  way  is  the  more  meaningful ;  espec- 
ially for  a  speaker  who  actually  sees  his  audience  and  is  re- 
acting to  their  presence.  The  weight  should  be  almost  en- 
tirely on  one  leg  and  one  foot,  leaving  only  the  relaxed 
weight  of  the  other  leg  for  the  other  foot  to  sustain. 
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The  Possible  Positions. — The  number  of  ways  in 
which  the  weight  can  be  placed  are  limited.  They  are  six 
in  number  : 

Ball  of  right  foot. 

Ball  of  left  foot. 

Heel  of  right  foot. 

Heel  of  left  foot. 

Outside  edge  of  right  foot. 

Outside  edge  of  left  foot. 

With  the  weight  placed  on  any  one  of  these  points  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  foot  tliat  bears  the  weight 
is  solved ;  it  must  be  under  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
body.  Stating  the  case  this  way  relieves  us  of  worry  as 
to  whether  we  put  a  foot  forward  or  back  or  to  the  side  or 
in  any  other  specific  spot,  place,  or  direction.  The  foot  is 
a  secondary  consideration;  get  the  weiglit  placed  aright, 
and  the  foot  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  placing  of  the 
relaxed  foot  is  determined  by  the  law  that  governs  tension 
and  relaxation  of  muscles.  Do  not  aggressivelv  stiffen  the 
unused  leg  and  foot.    Let  it  relax  easily  and  comfortably. 

In  all  animated  and  vital  expression,  where  the  speak- 
er has  a  thought  that  he  really  wants  to  get  to  his  hearers, 
the  weight  will  be  placed  on  only  one  of  these  ^^points.'^ 
To  make  your  posture  mean  anything  definite  to  an  ob- 
server, place  your  weight  on  the  ball,  heel,  or  edge  of  one 
of  your  feet ;  on  the  ball  when  your  thought  is  aggressive 
and  when  you  are  intent  on  getting  as  near  as  you  can  to 
your  hearers ;  on  the  heel  Avhen  you  wish  to  express  relaxa- 
tion, quietness,  repose,  a  desire  to  be  easy  on  your  hearers^ 
or  during  a  transition  in  thinking ;  the  outside  edge  only  in 
unusual  circumstances,  when  turning  to  face  that  part  of 
an  audience  well  around  to  the  sides. 

Ordinarily  the  weight  will  be  most  expressive  on  the 
ball  of  one  or  the  other  foot ;  slightly  less  frequently  it  will 
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be  on  a  heel;  while  only  seldom  will  it  fall  on  the  outer 
edge — only  where  an  unusual  necessity  requires  that  the 
speaker  make  very  wide  turns  of  the  body.  A  good  test 
of  whether  you  have  the  weight  on  only  one  point  is  to  see 
if  you  can  lift  the  other  foot  and  the  other  half  of  the  foot 
bearing  the  weight.  For  example,  place  your  weight  on  the 
ball  of  the  right  foot ;  then  try  to  take  your  whole  left  foot 
and  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  from  the  floor  without  chang- 
ing your  center  of  gravity.  You  will  probably  find  that  in 
order  to  get  all  three  from  the  floor,  you  have  to  swing  for- 
ward and  to  the  right.  If  you  have  to  make  a  very  pro- 
nounced movement  of  this  kind,  then  the  probabilities  are 
that  you  were  not  in  a  very  good  speaking  position.  If, 
however,  you  thrust  your  shoulders  forward  even  but  a 
few  inches,  your  position  will  probably  be  effective  for  ord- 
inary address. 

Providing  for  th^  Relaxed  Limh.- — Next  we  consider 
what  to  do  with  the  relaxed  leg  and  foot.  This  ordinarily 
causes  more  trouble  than  the  energized  leg.  The  best  ad- 
vice to  give  is  to  forget  it.  With  most  people  nature  has 
provided  enough  of  muscular  good  sense  so  that  this  re- 
laxed limb  will  fall  easily  and  gracefully  into  place  and 
not  attract  any  attention  to  itself.  In  this  suggestion  lies 
the  whole  answer ;  let  it  relax  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  no- 
ticed  at  all  by  the  observer.  If  you  let  it  flop  or  slump  or 
wilt  entirely,  the  observer  will  see  it  all  too  distinctly; 
but  if  you  keep  it  awake,  even  though  relaxed,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  entirely  out  of  the  foreground  of  anybody's  atten- 
tion. A  suggestion  or  two,  however,  can  be  set  down:  (1) 
When  the  weight  is  on  the  ball  of  a  foot,  the  other  will  look 
easiest  when  kept  behind.  (2)  When  the  weight  is  on  a 
heel,  the  other  foot  will  keep  out  of  the  way  most  success- 
fully— paradoxical  as  it  may  seem — if  it  is  forward  of  the 
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other.     (3)  When  the  weight  is  on  the  edge  of  a  foot,  the 
other  foot  will  be  practically  parallel  to  it. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  understandable  now 
that  there  is  no  use  being  concerned  which  foot  shall  be 
forward  and  which  back.  Settle  where  you  want  your 
weight,  and  your  sense  of  balance  will  detemine  which  foot 
goes  ahead  and  which  behind.  If  you  must  think  of  your 
posture  at  all,  think  in  terms  of  the  placing  of  your  weight, 
and  you  can  solve  whatever  problem  you  may  have. 

Change  of  Posture. — The  matter  of  changing  posture 
becomes  simple  enough  once  you  get  control  of  the  placing 
of  your  weight.  Good  animated  speaking  requires  that  you 
make  many  and  frequent  changes.  The  very  fact  that 
thinking  has  a  bodily  beginning  demands  that  there  be 
easy  and  frequent  change.  A  line  of  thinking  can  hardly 
be  conceived  as  existing  without  abundant  change;  a 
speech  is  a  constant  shifting  of  the  thought.  Then  logic- 
ally it  follows  that  the  adjusting  of  Posture  to  the  spoken 
expression  must  require  abundant  shifting  also.  Make 
your  changes  judiciously,  and  the  audience  will  never 
know  that  you  have  moved  at  all ;  they  will  merely  be  cons- 
cious that  they  are  getting  your  meaning  better  than  if 
you  are  standing  like  a  post.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
it  ill  and  they  see  only  the  awkwardness  of  your  move- 
ments. The  thought  you  wish  them  to  get  will  never  ar- 
rive; it  will  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  wrong  meanings  your 
bad  posturing  carries.  Good  position  adds  much  to 
thought;  faulty  position  takes  all  the  attention  to  itself 
and  detracts  from  the  intended  meaning;  while  no  atten- 
tion at  all  to  posture  helps  convey  only  wrong  meanings, 
and  even  contradictory  thoughts.  Hence  it  will  pay  the 
student  of  speech  to  look  to  his  position  on  the  floor. 
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Exercises. 

1. — Place  the  weight  definitely  on  the  various  ^^points" 
one  after  the  other.  Notice  that  there  is  a  different  feeling 
toward  your  audience  in  each  case.  Apply  an  appropriate 
thought  or  sentiment  to  the  different  postures. 

2. — Assume  a  posture  that  means  one  of  the  following 
thoughts : 

a — This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

b — Now,  I  may  be  wrong  about  this. 

c — Turning,  then,  to  the  next  question. 

d — What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

e — I  offer  you  my  all. 

f — Where  can  we  turn  for  safety? 

g — But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  we  must  consider. 

h — Why,  we  have  not  the  means  for  such  a  warfare. 

3. — Make  changes  of  posture,  placing  weight  forward 
and  back,  shifting  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  to  bring 
it  to  the  front  or  to  the  back.  Make  sure  to  bring  the  re- 
laxed leg  and  foot  into  an  easy,  graceful  positon. 

4. — Place  the  weight  on  any  of  the  points,  either  foot 
forward,  and  try  the  different  easy  positions  into  which  the 
other  leg  can  be  dropped.  After  noting  the  various  possi- 
bilities, utter  a  chain  of  ideas  and  try  to  get  the  relaxed 
leg  into  a  position  that  will  attract  a  minimum  of  atten- 
tion to  it. 

5. — Walk  a  few  steps  and  then  stop  suddently,  making 
sure  to  bring  up  with  your  weight  on  one  point.  Then  see 
that  the  other  leg  falls  into  an  easy,  unnoticeable  position. 
Reverse  the  process  by  walking  backward  and  making  the 
right  kind  of  a  stop. 

6. — Put  one  foot  forward  of  the  other  and  then  change 
the  weight  back  and  forth,  keeping  the  right  relation  be- 
tween the  used  leg  and  the  relaxed.  Change  to  bring  the 
other  foot  forward,  and  repeat. 
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7.- — Step  to  one  side,  leading  with  the  foot  on  the  side 
to  which  you  step.  Let  the  other  foot  and  leg  fall  into  a 
proper  position  at  the  stop.  Do  not  start  by  crossing  one 
foot  over  the  other.  After  the  initial  step,  it  is  acceptable 
to  cross  legs  as  in  any  attempt  to  walk  to  one  side  with  the 
body  facing  forward. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
MOVEMENT. 

All  Movement  Carries  Meaning. — A  popular  song  of 
a  few  years  ago  has  expressed  the  whole  philosophy  of  bod- 
ily action  in  a  single  line :  ^^Every  little  movement  has  a 
meaning  all  its  own.''  So  true  is  this  that  we  can  use  it 
for  a  text  in  discussing  movements  of  the  body  in  express- 
ing thought.  Every  movement  a  speaker  makes  before  an 
audience  means  something;  either  the  right  thing  or  the 
wrong,  but  it  means  something.  More  than  this,  there  are 
times  when  even  the  absence  of  movement  has  deep  and 
significant  meaning.  Sometimes  holding  the  body  tense 
is  very  meaningful,  eloquent  even ;  again  it  is  the  acme  of 
awkwardness,  a  sure  sign  of  funk,  a  white  flag  waved  in 
the  face  of  the  audience.  Likewise  a  limp  body  may  at  one 
time  be  intensely  expressive  and  at  another  time  may  per- 
vert the  meaning  altogether.  So,  all  movements  and  all 
absence  of  movement  is  significant  in  the  carrying  of  mean- 
ing when  you  take  the  platform  to  address  others. 

The  ^^movies"  have  shown  us  lately  how  significant  is 
the  body  in  carrying  meaning.  The  moving  picture  ma- 
chine and  the  motion  picture  stage  director  have  done 
much  to  drive  home  to  us  the  importance  of  bodily  action 
in  carrying  of  meaning.  Most  people  fail  to  realize  how 
many  parts  of  the  physical  organism  are  involved  in  good 
bodily  expression ;  yet  if  they  will  study  a  competent  movie 
actor  for  a  while,  they  may  be  surprised  to  discover  how 
many  factors  are  involved  in  the  carrying  of  thought  by  the 
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body  only.  It  is  valuable  study  for  any  student  of  speak- 
ing to  observe  a  good  film  to  see  how  far  short  he  himself 
is  of  that  degree  of  physical  competence  that  enables  one 
to  transmit  ideas  without  the  voice. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  parts  of  the  body  that  can  at 
times  be  important  in  purely  physical  expression : 

1. — the  feet,  including  many  joints,  2. — the  ankles, 
3. — the  legs,  4. — the  knees,  5. — the  hips,  6. — the  torso,  7. — 
the  shoulders,  8. — the  arms,  9. — the  elbows,  10. — the 
wrists,  11. — the  knuckles,  12. — the  fingers,  13. — the  neck, 
14. — the  head,  15. — the  face — lips,  cheeks,  jaw,  nose 
brows,  forehead,  16. — the  eyes. 

All  these — and  more,  counting  the  hair  and  clothes — 
have  a  very  important  bearing  on  what  a  man  and  his  ut- 
terances mean  when  he  stands  before  an  audience  to  stir 
in  them  the  ideas  he  wants  to  stir. 

Now  for  the  movements  that  can  be  given  to  these  var- 
ious parts  of  the  machine,  each  in  its  turn  expressive  of 
some  meaning: 

1. — step,  2. — swing,  3. — turn,  4. — bend,  5. — stretch, 
6. — thrust,  7. — jerk,  8. — stiffen,  9. — slump,  10 — roll,  11. — 
sway,  12. — reel,  13. — writhe,  14. — stoop,  15. — kneel,  16. — 
fall. 

When  one  considers  the  number  of  permutations  and 
combinations  of  movement  that  can  be  worked  out  of  all 
these  parts  of  the  body  co-operating  in  all  these  kinds  of 
movements,  one  can  readily  see  what  a  large  list  of  ex- 
pressive, meaning-carrying  agencies  the  moving  picture 
actor  has  in  his  trained  body.  Most  public  speakers  fail  to 
use  their  bodies  to  proper  advantage  in  speaking.  The 
majority  seem  content  to  eliminate  the  body  from  partici- 
pation in  speech.  Yet  speakers  who  are  competent  to  add 
to  their  meaning  by  the  use  of  the  body,  effectively  disprove 
the  notion  that  because  some  men  succeed  without  bodily 
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expression,  therefore  bodily  expression  is  simply  a  super- 
fluity. The  reason  this  fallacy  has  gained  such  currency, 
especially  in  academic  circles,  is  that  the  academic  lecture, 
the  speech  made  to  a  class  or  the  lecture  given  before  a 
seminar,  is  the  type  of  speech  that  calls  for  the  least  bodily 
participation.  And  some  men,  absorbed  entirely  in  acad- 
emic atmosphere,  get  the  idea  that  the  scholastic's  way  of 
doing  things  is  the  only  way.  But  the  error  of  such  a  view 
is  only  too  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  had  a  hand  in  carry- 
ing the  gospel — of  any  kind — to  the  masses.  Most  mes- 
sages need  help — and  plenty  of  it — from  the  arms  and  legs 
and  the  back.  And  the  man  who  has  trained  himself  to  use 
all  the  powders  Heaven  has  endowed  him  with,  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  do  the  most  effective  informing,  uplifting, 
and  commanding  of  great  masses  of  the  people. 

Especially  is  there  need  of  full  bodily  participation 
where  the  feelings  run  high  and  the  speaker's  purpose 
masters  his  whole  nature.  Even  though  these  occasions 
may  be  comparatively  rare,  and  though  a  speaker  must 
be  moderate  and  quiet  most  of  the  time,  yet  occasions  arise 
when  he  needs  all  the  powers  he  can  muster.  Then  it 
is  that  complete  control  of  the  body  can  help  win  the  ver- 
dict or  the  mastery.  As  such  occasions  are  almost  al- 
ways crucial,  it  needs  no  special  demonstration  to  show 
that  it  is  worth  any  speaker's  pains  to  cultivate  complete 
control  over  his  body  to  make  it  as  expressive  as  possible. 

Exercises. 

1. — First  of  all  develop  a  willingness  to  be  expressive 
in  the  parts  of  the  body ;  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are 
going  to  give  over  the  restraints  that  have  kept  you  muscle- 
bound  and  a  slave  to  the  fear  that  you  might  make  the 
wrong  action  or  might  make  too  many  motions.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  break  the  hold  of  bashfulness  and  indecision. 
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Also  fill  your  mind  with  the  conviction  that  if  you  really 
and  sincerely  try,  you  can  overcome  fear  and  awkward- 
ness. 

2. — Employ  a  bodily  movement  to  fit  the  following 
utterances: 

a — I  bow  to  your  superior  strength. 

b — Give  me  wiiat  is  mine ;  I  demand  it. 

c — Here  you  are ;  I  am  glad  to  find  you. 

d — Do  you  mean  that  we  must  leave  all  to  follow  you? 

e — ^'Look  behind  vou,  thev're  afire.'' 

f — ^^The  war  must  go  on.'' 

g— ^'Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!" 

h — ^^This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me." 

i — ^^Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal  enmity." 

j — ^^Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet." 

k— ^^Lay  on,  Macduff." 

1 — ^^To  be,  or  not  to  be  that  is  the  question." 

3 — Express  thoughts  that  are  common  to  your  experi- 
ence and  give  them  a  suitable  bodily  expression. 

4. — Pratice  bending,  turning,  swinging  on  the  axis 
of  the  hips,  stooping  over  and  straightening  up,  thrusting 
forward  and  stiffening  backward,  rocking  sidewise  at  the 
hips,  and  stretching  out  in  various  directions  until  you  feel 
that  you  have  removed  all  restraint  from  free  bodily  ac- 
tion. 

5. — Read  a  passage  of  vigorously  expressed  literature 
and  imagine  an  audience ;  make  the  body  play  its  part  in 
the  carry  of  the  thought,  especially  your  personal  atti- 
tude toward  the  thought. 

Suggested  passages  for  this  exercise:  "William  Tell 
among  the  Mountains,"  Knowles;  "Warren's  Address,'* 
Pierpont;  Grattan's  Reply  to  Corry;  "Gunga  Din,"  Kip- 
ling ;  "Marmion  and  Douglas,"  Scott ;  "The  Revolutionary 
Rising,"  Reed;  "Thou  too  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State,"  Long- 
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fellow;   ^^Lochinvar/'   Scott;   ^^O   Captain,   My   Cnptain/' 
Whitman. 

The  use  of  a  mirror,  wherever  possible,  in  the  study 
of  movement  and  gesture  is  almost  imperative.  The  eye 
can  best  detect  awkkwardness  or  inappropriateness.  Then 
later  the  muscles  will  learn  when  they  are  well  placed  and 
can  play  their  part  in  eriticisino  movement. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

\ 

GESTURE. 

The  instruments  of  Gesture  are  the  arms,  hands,  head, 
and  shoulders.  The  movements  and  positions  possible  with 
these  four  instruments  are  almost  infinite  in  number,  and 
e/very  one  has  its  own  meaning.  And  as  these  are  the  parts 
of  the  body  at  which  the  eyes  of  observers  are  most  natur- 
ally directed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  carrying  of  the  right 
meaning  depends  vitally  upon  what  they  do.  When  we 
also  consider  that  they  mean  something  all'  the  time,  mov- 
ing or  still,  we  can  see  that  on  no  excuse  can  we  leave  them 
out  of  consideration  in  studying  expression.  They  express 
all  the  time,  and  we  must  see  to  it  they  express  the  right 
meanings  and  ideas. 

Coordination  Needed. — All  gestures  must  conform  to 
the  rule  for  co-ordinating  ease  with  strength.  In  fact,  in 
the  right  appreciation  of  this  principle  lies  the  only  solu- 
tion of  gesture  problems.  In  the  first  place,  gesturing  is 
impossible  without  the  use  of  muscle  enough  to  lift  an  arm 
or  to  shake  the  head  or  shrug  the  shoulders.  So  strength 
and  vigor  are  necessarily  a  part  of  gesture.  But,  as  can 
be  readily  seen  by  watching  novices  on  tlie  platform,  the 
chief  ailment  with  the  gestures  of  most  students  is  too 
much  stiffness  in  muscles  and  joints.  The  majority  of 
novices  try  to  get  around  this  by  making  no  gestures  at  all ; 
and  this  is  often  worse  than  bad  gesturing.  Conceive  a 
man  standing  before  an  audience  and  saying,  ^^Gentlemen 
may  cry  Peace,  peace,  but  there  is  no  peace,"  with  his 
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hands  behind  his  back  or  lying  inert  at  his  side,  or — more 
common  still,— making  little  spasmodic  jerks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  tronsers  pockets.  Too  much  strength  makes 
awkwardness;  too  much  fiabbiness  makes  something  just 
as  bad  or  worse.  Both  carry  wrong  meanings.  The  ideal 
to  seek  is  a  happy  co-ordination. 

Especially  in  the  matter  of  flexing  the  joints  is  ges- 
ture difficult.  Few  students,  when  they  get  on  the  plat- 
form, seem  to  realize  how  many  joints  they  need  to  use.  A 
very  common  error  is  to  think  that  any  given  gesture  is 
made  with  only  one  or  two  joints  cooperating.  By  way  of 
illustration  make  a  simple,  straight-out-in-front  gesture  to 
help  express  the  idea,  ^^Here  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.'' 
Watch  your  stance,  and  first  get  your  whole  body,  especi- 
ally legs  and  torso,  set  for  this  sentiment.  Now  make  the 
gesture  and  notice  how  many  joints  are  involved.  In  the 
first  place  you  will  discover  that  more  joints  than  merely 
those  of  the  hand  are  needed;  the  wrist  has  a  part  to  play 
— and  a  somewhat  difficult  one  for  most  people.  Then  you 
will  observe  that  the  elbow  has  a  part  in  the  enterprise, 
and  the  shoulders  also.  More  careful  observation  will 
next  show  you  that  the  bend  of  the  body  at  the  hips  helps 
make  or  mar  the  gesture,  simple  though  the  movement  may 
be;  and  still  further  observation  will  reveal  the  fact  that  if 
the  knees  are  not  rightly  stiffened  or  relaxed,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  awkAvardness  in  the  hand ;  and  then  if  the 
ankles  are  not  rightly  flexed,  neither  the  knees  nor  the  hips 
nor  shoulders  can  get  the  right  set.  Getting  the  ankles  right 
depends  in  turn  on  the  relaxation  or  the  stiffness  of  the 
joints  of  the  foot.  Then,  in  addition  to  all  this,  if  the  head  is 
off  to  one  side  too  much  or  if  the  neck  is  too  stiff  or  too 
limp,  everything  else  seems  out  of  plumb.  Set  yourself  be- 
fore a  mirror  an.d  get  usted  to  seeing  yourself  as  you  work 
out  this  principle.    You  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find 
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out  how  greatly  one  muscle  or  one  joint  depends  for  grace 
upon  other  muscles  and  joints.  In  gesture  no  joint  liveth 
unto  itself  alcne. 

The  Curved  Line, — In  gesture  the  curved,  or  broken, 
line  is  more  expressive  of  right  things  than  the  straiglit 
line.  Very  seldom  indeed  does  the  stiff  arm  or  rigid 
shoulders  and  neck  fit  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  being 
uttered.  Yet  there  are  times  when  these  are  correct,  espec- 
ially in  descriptive  gesturing.  For  example :  suppose  you 
are  saying,  ^'I  repel  the  thought  witli  all  the  power  of  my 
nature.''  In  such  an  instance  one  niigiit  straight-arm  tlie 
idea  pretty  stiffly.  But  the  same  gesture  applied  to  the 
thought,  ^^I  stretcli  out  my  arm  to  receive  your  gift,"  would 
not  be  appropriate,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tlie  gesture 
would  not  mean  the  right  thing  if  you  actually  did  sti-et^-li 
the  arm  to  the  limit.  It  would  make  you  look  greedy.  Ut- 
ter tliis  sentiment  and  make  a  gesture ;  notice  that  the  ges- 
ture looks  best  if  there  is  a  slight  bend  in  the  wrist  and  in 
the  elbow.  So  with  decidedly  tlie  largest  number  of  ges- 
tures; there  should  be  a  break  in  the  line;  the  joints  should 
show  that  they  are  joints.  Very  seldom  does  your  arm 
mean  the  right  meaning  when  it  looks  like  a  baseball  bat  or 
a  semaphore. 

Co-ordination  of  Body  With  Arms. — One  of  the  ideas 
hardest  for  students  to  master  concerning  gestures  is  the 
need  separate  treatment.  The  making  of  a  simple  gesture 
the  hands,  arms,  shoulders,  and  head  are  doing.  This  has 
already  been  touched  upon,  but  it  is  important  enough  to 
need  separate  treatment.  The  making  of  a  simple  gesture 
expressing  such  dispassionate  thought  as  ^^Here  is  the  an- 
swer to  your  argument,''  involves  every  part  of  the  physi- 
cal organism — hand,  arm,  shoulder,  head,  torso,  legs, 
knees,  ankles,  and  feet.  If  there  is  any  undue  stiffness 
of  muscle  in  any  of  these  parts,  or  if  there  are  too  many  un- 
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flexed  joints,  the  gestiire  is  awkward  and  fails  to  carry  its 
intended  meaning.  Study  tliis  in  a  mirror  or  in  the  ac- 
tions of  others. 

Then,  again,  the  very  lack  of  gesture  needs  co-ordina- 
tion. Merely  to  stand  with  hands  inert,  shoulders  slack, 
and  torso  unstiffened  demands  that  the  head  employ  a 
sympathetic  attitude,  that  the  legs  be  not  too  stiff,  and  that 
the  knees  and  feet  add  their  contribution  to  the  effect.  Or, 
if  tlie  body  is  to  express  a  thought  by  being  rigid — say  it  is 
reacting  to  the  thought,  ^^I  dare  you !'' — then  the  scheme  of 
rigidness  must  show  from  top  to  toe.  A  slack  line  any- 
where will  spoil  the  effect  just  as  surely  as  a  stiff  line  spoils 
it  when  inertness  is  the  meaning  to  be  expressed. 

Rangp  of  Gesture — There  is  nothing  that  is  possible 
for  the  arms  and  head  to  do  but  that  cannot  at  some  time 
be  used  as  a  proper  gesture;  all  depends  on  the  meaning 
you  intend.  However,  for  the  kind  of  thoughts  most  suit- 
able for  public  address,  there  is  a  limited  range  of  move- 
ments available.  Most  of  the  time  a  public  speaker  is  giv- 
ing an  exhibition  of  control,  self-mastery,  poise.  It  is 
necessarily  so;  otherwise  he  could  not  carry  his  point  or 
deliver  his  message.  In  order,  then,  to  give  the  right  im- 
pression of  poise  and  dignity,  he  must  limit  the  gestures 
he  makes.  Otherwise  he  will  appear  bombastic  and  lurid. 
Too  much  is  as  fatal  as  too  little. 

The  Arms. — First,  consider  the  activities  of  the  arms. 
They  move  in  two  general  planes,  perpendicular  and  lat- 
teral.  Gestures  thus  take  the  form  of  movements  away 
from  the  middle  of  the  body — very  seldom  toward  the  cen- 
ter— and  movements  up  and  down.  In  general  there  are 
three  planes  vertically  and  three  laterally;  yet  this  is  at 
best  only  an  arbitrary  division.  No  matter  what  plane 
they  are  in,  the  arms  are  doing  the  right  thing  if  they  ex 
press  the  right  meaning.  They  may  be  lifted  as  liigh  as  pos- 
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sible  or  extended  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  floor,  and 
still  be  rightly  expressive;  or  again,  they  may  be  extended 
waist  high  or  shoulder  high  and  be  all  wrong.  Likewise 
whether  they  should  be  straight  out  in  front  or  at  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  plane  of  the  chest,  or 
stretched  to  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  is  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  the  meaning  intended.  Yet  for  most  occasions  and 
for  all  purposes  involving  dignity  and  poise,  the  arms 
should  very  seldom  be  extended  beyond  the  top  of  the  head 
or  beyond  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  from  the  side.  There 
is  no  absolute  rule  for  this,  the  right  position  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  by  constant  practice,  observation  of  others,  and 
self-criticism,  especially  before  a  mirror. 

The  Hands. — The  hands  are  the  most  delicately  ex- 
pressive part  of  the  body  outside  of  the  face.  The  meanings 
that  can  be  put  into  the  hand  movement  and  position  are 
without  limit.  Yet,  for  practical  pui^poses  of  public  ad- 
dress, we  can  reduce  the  position^  of  the  hand  to  a  compar- 
atively small  number.  Four  general  positions  cover  the 
ground  excellently  for  the  kind  of  expression  that  deals 
with  informing,  urging,  pleading  with,  and  stirring  the 
hearer.  They  are  as  follows:  (1)  Hand  Supine,  or  with 
palm  up;  (2)  Hand  Prone,  or  with  palm  down;  (3)  Index, 
or  pointing  with  the  first  finger;  and  (4)  The  Clinched 
Fist.  Combinations  and  modifications  of  these  will  be 
found  adequate  for  the  kinds  of  public  address  that  most 
men  ever  are  called  upon  to  deal  with. 

Tliere  is  a  general  significance  to  each  of  these  i30si- 
tions  that  Ave  may  well  note : 

1.  The  Hand  Supine,  palm  upward,  is  the  gesture  we 
make  when  we  are  presenting  an  idea  or  a  sentiment  of 
which  we  approve.  It  is  appropriate  whenever  we  wish  to 
offer  our  tlioughts  as  the  truth,  as  valid,  as  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance.   It  suggests  holding  something  up  for  inspection 
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or  admiration.  Thus  it  is  appropriate  to  such  ideas  as: 
^^Here  is  the  real  truth  of  the  matter/-  ^^We  present  you  a 
fair,  accurate  statement  of  the  case/'  ^^We  leave  the  out- 
come in  your  hands/'  ^^This  is  a  fact  that  no  one  will  dis- 
pute." 

Then  again  we  use  it  whenever  we  are  describing  or 
characterizing  that  of  which  we  personally  approve.  Thus 
it  is  the  proper  position  of  the  hand  for  all  expressions  of 
the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  lofty,  the  exalted,  the 
attractive.  What  is  more,  when  we  use  this  gesture,  we 
give  the  observer  the  right  to  believe  that  we  approve  of 
the  thing  of  which  we  are  talking.  If  we  use  it  witli  an  idea 
that  we  wish  to  deprecate  to  reject  we  deceive  the  observer ; 
our  actions  are  likely  to  speak  louder  than  our  words. 
This  position  of  the  hand  would  add  to  the  meaning  of  such 
w^ords  as:  ^^this  noble  patriot,"  ^^the  beauties  of  nature 
about  us,"  ^^God  and  home  and  native  land,"  ^^all  that  is 
best  in  mankind,"  ^^our  view  of  the  case,"  ^^justice  and 
right,"  ^^an  act  of  great  heroism,"  ^^wliat  we  all  believe  to 
be  right,"  ^^vherever  good  men  are  gathered  together,''  ^^in 
this  assembly  of  patriotic  men,"  and  others  of  like  import. 

2. — The  Hmid  Pf^one  expresses  disapproval,  dislike, 
opposition.  It  represents  a  pressing  down  or  a  pushing 
away  out  of  sight.  It  is  suitable  to  such  expressions  as 
the  following :  ^^We  are  done  with  these  offenders  forever,'' 
^^Away  with  them,"  ^^not  while  we  value  our  liberties,"  ^^on 
tlie  other  liand,"  ^^nevertheless,"  ^^in  spite  of  this,"  ^^these 
gossip-mongers,"  ^^such  riff-raff  of  humanity,"  ^^in  the  very 
last  extremity,''  ^^lost  and  forgotten,"  ^^beaten  and  humili- 
ated," ^^crowded  down,"  ^^base,  ignoble,  slaves." 

3. — The  Hand  Index  is  rightly  expressive,  when  it  is 
used  to  point  out;  a  person,  a  place,  a  fact,  an  idea,  or  a 
sentiment.  The  pointed  finger  can  be  used  to  compel  an 
audience  to  see  a  point,  and  to  understand  what  the  speak- 
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er  meanSj  when  lie  wants  them  to  be  sure  not  to  overlook 
his  meaning.  It  is  useful  in  discourse  intended  to  inform. 
Thus  it  plays  an  important  part  in  expository  speaking, 
in  explaining  facts,  and  in  debate.  It  is  essentially  a  logi- 
cal gesture,  indicating  the  place  at  which  logical  emphasis 
or  logical  content  is  important.  It  is  used  with  such  ideas 
as :  ^^This  is  our  contention/'  ^^Here  we  lay  especial  stress/' 
^^these  very  figures/'  ^^the  book  on  the  gentleman's  own 
table/'  -^right  here  Ave  differ/'  ^^at  this  point  in  the  discus- 
sion,'' ^^those  in  the  back  row,"  ^^if  this  is  true,"  ^^I  say  it 
rio'ht  to  vour  faces." 

4. — The  Clenched  Fist  expresses  deep  intensity.  It 
is  used  only  when  the  speaker  wishes  to  show  strong  per- 
sonal approval  or  disapproval.  It  fits  in  with  such  ideas 
as :  ''never,  O  never !"  ^^coward  and  slave,"  ^^we  defy  their 
whole  phalanx,''  ^'let  them  come  on/'  '^a  curse  to  our  coun- 
try and  our  homes,"  ^^the  height  of  vallainy,"  "utterly  de- 
structive of  our  interests,"  "vile,  despicable,  and  contem- 
tible,"  "with  all  the  powers  of  our  natures." 

Tliese  four  positions  of  the  hand  are  very  expressive 
when  applied  to  the  right  thoughts :  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  of  themselves  they  carry  specific  meanings, 
and  when  used  in  the  wrong  place,  serve  to  get  the  hearer 
confused  as  to  just  what  you  are  standing  for.  To  express 
di?^like  in  your  words  but  with  the  palm  turned  upward, 
leaves  the  hearer  halting  between  two  opinions;  he  cannot 
tell  which  to  believe,  your  words  or  your  actions.  It  is 
still  true  that  milch  of  the  time  actions  speak  louder  than 
words. 

The  Head  and  Face. — In  some  ways  the  head  is  the 
best  gesturing  instrument  we  possess.  An  armless  man 
could  be  very  expressive  if  he  knew  how  to  use  his  head — 
speaking  literally.  The  head  is  the  center  of  attention  of 
the  audience ;  what  it  does  cannot  escape  notice.     So,  if  it 
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is  doing  that  which  adds  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ut- 
tered, it  contributes  materially  to  that  meaning;  at  least 
what  it  contributes  is  not  overlooked.  Also  of  the  face. 
The  face  is  the  most  mobile  of  all  instruments  of  expres- 
sion; what  it  does  means  more  than  the  actions  of  any 
other  part.  Add  to  its  mobility  the  fact  that  it  is  always  in 
the  foreground  of  the  audience's  attention,  and  we  can 
easily  see  why  it  is  so  important  in  the  carrying  of  mean- 
ing.   Again^  for  a  demonstration  study  the  movies. 

There  are  so  many  things  the  face  and  head  can  do  to 
express  meaning  that  it  would  be  impracticable  here  to  try 
to  classify  them  all  in  detail.  The  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  is :  Don't  let  your  face  express  the  wrong  meaning. 
If  your  words  are  aggressive  and  animated,  don't  wear  a 
mask;  if  your  words  are  quiet,  moderate,  commonplace, 
don't  make  movements  that  can  only  be  accepted  as  grim- 
aces. If  your  words  suggest  gladness,  don't  frown ;  if  they 
are  solemn,  don't  beam  or  grin.  Beyond  this  general  type 
of  advice  there  is  little  that  would  be  of  profit  here. 

As  to  the  head,  we  can  be  a  little  more  specific.  The 
head  must  take  its  part  in  the  correlation  that  goes  with 
the  movement  of  any  of  the  limbs  or  trunk.  The  rule  for 
tlie  turning,  raising,  or  lowering  of  the  head  is  based  again 
on  the  need  of  rightly  combining  tight  and  loose  muscles. 
The  position  of  the  head  for  a  given  situation  or  thought 
can  best  be  stated  as  follows:  ^^Get  the  riglit  amount  of 
vigor  in  the  set  of  the  head,  yet  avoid  any  tenseness  of  mus- 
cle that  will  suggest  awkwardness."  The  action  of  the 
head  is  so  inextricably  involved  with  the  coordination  of 
all  parts  of  the  body  that  no  set  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
One  who  is  a  keen  self-critic,  arid  wiio  will  practice  utter- 
ing ideas  and  sentiments  before  a  mirror,  will  soon  learn 
what  is  awkward  and  what  is  rightly  expressive.  But  the 
position  of  the  head  is  never  determined  by  considerations 
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separate  from  the  position  of  feet,  hips,  shoulders,  and 
arms. 

The  Phases  of  Gesture, — Every  gesture  is  made  of 
three  acts:  (1)  the  approach,  (2)  the  stroke,  and  (3)  the 
return.  The  most  important  consideration  for  students  to 
remember  is  the  necessity  of  giving  to  every  gesture  a  dis- 
tinct stroke.  Unless  this  stroke  is  given,  and  given  at  the 
right  time,  the  gesture  has  no  meaning ;  no  gesture  exists. 
The  approach  begins  before  the  uttering  of  the  idea  that 
is  to  be  enforced,  the  stroke  comes  just  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment of  greatest  interest,  and  the  return  of  the  hand  and 
arm  takes  place  as  unostentatiously  as  possible  when  the 
stroke  has  been  made.  The  stroke  may  be  gentle  or  it  may 
be  violent,  according  to  the  meaning  intended.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  approach  and  the  return  are  smooth  and 
rather  deliberate.  The  main  point  is  not  to  allow  the  audi- 
ence to  feel  that  they  have  seen  a  gesture  before  the  time 
has  come  for  the  climax  of  the  gesture  to  appear.  Faulty 
timing  of  stroke  is  sure  to  carry  false  meanings. 

Exercises  in  Gesture 

1. — First,  eliminate  from  your  mind  any  notion  that 
gestures  may  be  all  right  for  others,  but  that  they  are  not 
for  you.  Cultivate  the  idea,  rather,  that  you  are  ready  to 
subject  yourself  to  discipline  in  order  to  get  control  over 
your  instruments  of  gesture.  Get  this  mental  adjustment 
first  of  all. 

2. — Present  the  hand,  back  to  the  floor,  to  an  imagi- 
nary audience,  as  if  you  were  laying  a  plain  fact  before 
them.  Work  for  the  right  combination  of  strength  and 
ease.  To  make  the  hand  mean  something  in  this  gesture, 
vitalize  it  to  the  finger-tips,  yet  without  making  it  stiflf. 
Keep  it  from  being  rigid,  yet  hold  it  so  that  every  part  of  it 
w^ould  shed  water.    Avoid  the  cup  effect ;  don't  glue  the  fin- 
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gers  too  close  together,  and  yet  do  not  "spraddle''  them. 
Most  students  will  find  that  they  do  not  use  enough  vigor 
on  their  hand  gesture;  their  fingers  are  limp  like  strings 
or  give  the  appearance  of  being  deformed.  Take  out  the 
curl,  yet  don't  make  them  look  like  so  many  sticks. 

3. — Free  the  wrist  from  stiffness.  Most  people  keep 
too  stiff  a  wrist;  and  though  they  may  use  limp  fingers, 
still  thev  cling  to  the  stiff  wrist.  Some  students  will  dis- 
cover,  when  they  try  the  wrist  exercise,  that  the  trouble 
with  the  appearance  of  the  hands  is  in  the  rigidness  of  the 
wrist  joint.  The  hand  cannot  express  ease  and  confidence 
when  the  wrist  is  so  rigid  that  the  hand  looks  like  an  ex- 
tension of  the  bones  of  the  arm.  Depress  the  hand  at  the 
wrist.  To  do  this  requires  much  practice  in  wrist  relax- 
ation. A  good  way  to  find  out  how  the  fingers  and  wrists 
ought  to  feel  in  easy  gesturing,  is  to  shake  the  hands  very 
vigorously  for  upwards  of  a  minute.  This  will  weary 
them  so  that  they  will  freely  give  up  any  undue  stiffness. 
After  this  exercise  an  effort  will  be  required  to  get  the 
fingers  properly  vitalized,  but  the  wrist  will  be  very  likely 
to  fall  into  a  proper  and  graceful  position.  Practice  this 
until  your  hands  and  wrists  know  how  they  ought  to  feel. 

4. — Free  the  arm  and  elbow.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  elbow  should  always  present  a  bend;  a  very 
slight  one  most  of  the  time,  but  one  that  is  present  never- 
theless. Caution  must  be  given  though  against  making  the 
elbow  loose.  People  with  long  arms  sometimes  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  the  way  to  hide  the  excessive  length 
is  to  bend  the  elbow  and  hold  the  arm  in  close  to  the  side. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  surest  way  for  them  to  appear  awk- 
ward, is  to  telescope  the  arm;  and  the  surest  way  to  hide 
undue  length  is  to  extend  it  to  the  full,  but  without  stiff- 
ness. '    ■  ■     -'■■■  • 
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5. — Swing  the  arm  to  the  right  and  left,  not  passing 
the  center  of  the  body  and  not  extending  it  more  than  an 
angle  of  sixty  degrees  from  the  plane  of  the  chest.  Do  this 
at  different  heights ;  at  the  level  of  the  hips,  chest,  should- 
ers, top  of  the  head.  Use  each  of  the  positions  of  the  hand. 
Supine,  Prone,  Index,  and  Clenched.  Be  free  to  turn  the 
wrist  or  the  elbow  to  keep  from  straining  any  muscle  un- 
duly. Eemember  that  the  curved  line  is  more  graceful 
and  serviceable  than  the  straight  line.  You  will  discover 
that  to  keep  from  tensing  certain  muscles  you  will  have 
to  swing  the  arm,  body,  knees  and  ankles  off  into  a  curve. 
Observe  how  this  works,  and  cultivate  the  easy  curve ;  not 
the  dainty,  saccharine  swing  of  the  old  Delsarte,  but  the 
turn  that  keeps  a  happy  medium  between  ease  and 
strength.  Do  it  before  a  mirror  and  study  how  to  get  the 
combination.  Practice  it  in  conjunction  with  various  ideas 
and  sentiments. 

6. — In  conjunction  with  this  swing  of  the  arms,  study 
the  needs  of  shoulder,  hip,  knee,  and  ankle  coordination. 
Notice  how  necessary  thej  are  even  to  easy  and  effective 
hand  or  finger  gestures. 

Take  an  easy  posture  with  the  right  foot  forAvard  and 
the  weight  resting  on  the  heel  of  the  left  foot,  draw  a 
sword  from  your  left  side  and  raise  it  on  high  above  your 
head  in  proper  militarj^  fashion.  To  do  this  you  will  have 
to  use  every  joint  in  your  body.  In  the  first  place  you  will 
have  to  swing  the  weight  over  to  the  ball  of  the  right  foot. 
Then  you  will  have  to  turn  on  the  axis  of  the  hips ;  you  will 
have  to  change  the  bend  in  both  ankles;  your  lieels  will 
occupy  different  positions  throughout  the  movement ;  your 
shoulders  will  make  a  very  wide  change  of  position ;  your 
arms  will  swing  through  a  wide  arc ;  your  elbows  must  ac- 
commodate themselves  by  bending ;  the  wrists  must  change 
greatly,  and  the  knuckles  of  the  hand  will  play  t'leir  part. 
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Unless  YOU  study  out  this  coordination  of  bodily  parts  and 
practice  it  intelligently^  you  will  very  unlikely  overcome 
stiffness  and  awkwardness.  Take  the  exercise  one  step  at 
a  time,  mastering  each  movement  in  succession  until  you 
can  combine  the  Avhole. 

To  bring  the  knuckles  more  into  play  in  the  coordina- 
tion repeat  the  same  movement,  imagining  this  time  that 
you  are  taking  from  a  receptacle  at  your  side  a  butterfly 
and  are  letting  it  fly  into  the  air,  holding  it  until  you  have 
lifted  your  arm  almost  to  full  length.  This  will  make  the^ 
fingers  go  through  their  share  of  change.  A  variant  of  this 
is  to  imagine  yourself  drawing  a  sword  from  your  side  and 
lifting  it  on  high  before  you. 

7. — Extend  both  arms  out  in  front  as  if  addressing  a 
plea  to  a  large  audience;  do  not  let  them  go  to  the  sides 
more  than  sixty  degrees.  Starting  with  the  Aveight  on  the 
ball  of  the  left  foot,  swing  the  weight  over  to  the  right  foot, 
coordinating  ankles,  knees,  hips,  shoulders,  and  head.  You 
will  notice  that  in  doing  this  you  make  a  gesture  that 
sweeps  a  wide  audience,  yet  you  do  it  without  moving  your 
arms  at  the  shoulder  joints.  It  is  a  very  valuable  gesture 
to  cultivate  for  large  occasions. 

Perform  this  exercise  with  only  one  arm,  using  first 
the  one  and  then  the  other.  Do  it  at  different  angles  of  the 
arm  and  on  different  levels. 

8. — With  the  hand  extended  in  a  presentative  manner, 
change  the  weight  of  the  body  and  swing  to  the  right  or  left 
at  the  same  time.  Notice  what  an  effective  coordination  re- 
sults ;  observe  how  useful  a  movement  it  is  for  addressing 
many  kinds  of  thoughts  to  a  large  audience.  It  is  valu- 
able for  enabling  the  speaker  to  keep  a  widely  spread 
audience  interested  in  himself  and  his  words.  Practice  it 
first  Avith  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other,  and  at  differ- 
ent angles  and  levels. 
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9. — Practice  raising  and  lowering  the  hand  and  at  var- 
ious angles  to  the  body.  Observe  that  this  movement  is  re- 
lated inseparably  to  a  rocking  back  and  forth,  with  the 
ankles,  knees,  hips  and  shoulders  all  involved.  If  you  fail 
to  rock,  the  gesture  is  stiff  and  wooden. 

10. — In  using  these  exercises  imagine  yourself  at  times 
before  a  large  audience,  remembering  that  a  proper  public 
manner  for  gestures  and  action  demands  plenty  of  ideali- 
zation; that  vou  must  not  set  for  vourself  the  standard 
of  private  conversation.  The  leader  of  men  is  required  to 
use  more  elaborate  and  intricate  gestures  than  a  man  in 
private  conversation.  Do  not  fear  that  you  will  overdo; 
more  students  underdo  than  overdo.  Yet  some  tend  to  go 
too  far;  study  yourself,  therefore,  to  see  what  constitutes 
a  happy  and  artistic  medium  for  you.  Then  as  opportun- 
ity affords,  observe  effective  speakers  and  compare  their 
methods  Avith  yours.     You  Avill  learn  much  from  them. 

The  Value  of  Practiee. — Intelligent  action  and  ges- 
ture are  the  result  of  good  habits.  The  best  way  to  insure 
good  gesturing  and  movement  is  to  cultivate  habits  that 
work  while  the  mind  is  occupied  with  something  else. 
Speaking,  interpreting,  and  acting  are  at  tlieir  best  when 
the  mind  is  free  from  thoughts  of  gesture  and  posture  and 
is  busy  with  the  line  of  logic  and  the  personal  purpose 
that  go  to  make  up  thinking.  So  the  ideal  to  work  for  is 
the  cultivation  in  the  mind  of  a  set  of  kinaesthetic,  muscu- 
lar images  that  will  operate  automatically  to  bring  the 
body  and  the  limbs  into  the  right  place  and  movement  at 
the  right  time.  The  object  of  the  study  of-  gesture  is,  not 
to  make  one  conspicuous,  but  to  make  it  possible  to  use  the 
arms  and  hands  unconsciously  for  the  carrying  of  mean- 
ings and  consequently  the  enrichment  of  thought.  Habit, 
which  produces  automatic  action,  is  for  most  students, 
their  only  salvation.  So  the  ultimate  advice  as  to  action 
and  movement  of  all  kinds  is.  Get  the  habit. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  VOICE  IN  EXPRESSION 

The  power  of  the  human  voice  over  the  actions  of  men 
is  almost  limitless;  few  people  realize  how  dominant  an 
influence  the  voice  wields  in  the  affairs  of  life.  The  voice 
carries  ideas,  transmits  information,  shapes  opinions, 
stirs  feelings,  changes  attitudes,  rouses  to  action,  exalts, 
depresses,  cheers,  cows,  inspires,  animates,  and  vitalizes. 
Most  men  receive  vastly  more  thought-stuff  through  the 
voice  than  through  the  printed  page.  More  important  yet 
from  one  angle,  the  use  of  the  voice  requires  a  functioning 
of  the  mind;  so  that  to  talk  or  to  try  to  express  ideas  to 
others  has  something  of  the  same  effect  as  study  or  mental 
training.  When  the  mind  honestly  and  with  any  degree  of 
care  tries  to  compose  and  express  thoughts,  it  is  submit- 
ting itself  to  a  fine  discipline;  in  fact,  the  precise  sort  of 
exercise  that  school  training  does  for  the  minds  of  boys 
and  girls.  So  that  the  use  of  the  voice  in  speech  gives 
training  to  the  person  who  so  uses  it.  If  he  uses  his  voice 
to  express  logical  trains  of  thought,  the  training  is  of  the 
most  valuable  kind  .  If  he  uses  it  to  express  honest  per- 
sonal opinions  and  attitudes,  the  training  is  valuablb 
also.  But  if  he  uses  it  merely  for  display  or  for  concealing 
dishonest  purposes,  or  merely  for  inane,  incoherent,  and 
inconsequental  prattling,  then  the  training  is  bad;  but 
nevertheless  it  still  is  training.  For  this  reason,  then,  the 
use  of  the  voice  in  speech  offers  one  of  the  most  valuable 
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studies  for  the  growing  mind.     It  is  a  study  in  applied 
thinking. 

Yet  the  voice  is  after  all  only  a  machine.  It  is  a  bit  of 
apparatus  that  works  according  to  certain  mechanical 
principles.  Its  operations  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  sound 
waves,  tension,  vibrations,  volume,  intensity  and  other 
purely  physical  qualities.  Accordingly,  no  discussion  of 
vocal  expresson  is  complete  that  does  not  take  accoimt 
of  the  physical  nature  of  voice  production.  Especially  wil] 
it  be  impossible  for  a  student  to  cultivate  his  critical  pow- 
ers— particularly  in  criticism  of  himself — if  he  does  not 
know  the  use  of  the  voice  in  speech ;  though  we  must  not 
allow  a  study  of  physical  principles  to  overshadow  the  fact 
that  in  speech  the  voice  is  emphatically  a  factor  in  the 
use  of  the  mind.  Effective  speaking  is  always  a  matter  of 
co-ordination  between  the  voice  and  mental  processes. 

Under  ideal  conditions — with  minds  and  voices  that 
function  perfectly — good  thinking  can  readily  be  turned 
into  good  speaking,  and  good  speaking  reveals  a  mind  in- 
dulging in  good  thinking.  But  it  is  only  under  perfect  con- 
ditions that  such  ideal  conditions  exists.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  men  lack  one  of  four  things:  (1)  perfect  con- 
trol over  their  thinking,  (2)  a  perfect  vocal  machine,  (3) 
perfect  control  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  or  (4)  that  fine  co- 
ordination that  brings  the  mind  and  the  voice  together  in 
harmonious  functioning.  Hence  there  are  very  few  people 
who  cannot  profit  by  a  study  of  the  machinery  of  the  voice 
and  the  methods  of  making  it  co-operate  better  with  the 
workings  of  the  mind. 

Another  way  of  presenting  this  is  to  say  that  im- 
proved thinking  will  mend  one's  vocal  expression,  and  im- 
proved vocal  expression  Avill  mend  one's  thinking.  Both 
of  these  disciplines,  training  of  the  mind  and  training  of 
the  voice,  are  invaluable.     Our  concern  here,  however,  is 
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chiefly  with  the  training  of  the  voice ;  for  our  study  right 
now  is  how  to  cultivate  better  vocal  expression.  All  the 
studies  in  the  curriculm  are  of  help  to  us  in  our  work  be- 
cause they  help  train  the  mind  and  so  are  preparing  it  for 
better  cooperation  in  the  joint  effort  involved  in  speak- 
ing ;  but  the  one  thing  we  study  here  specifically  is  the  use 
of  the  vocal  apparatus  in  the  process  of  getting  a  proper 
co-ordination  between  voice  and  mind.  Accordingly,  we 
must  give  the  most  of  our  attention  to  that  phase  of  the 
process  which  is  distinctly  the  field  of  oral  expression — 
the  study  of  the  principles  of  voice  production  and  the  use 
of  voice  in  speech. 

( A ) .  Breathing, — Few  people  realize  the  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  the  lungs  and  the  speaking  appar- 
atus. Most  men  and  women  are  undeveloped  in  lung  capa- 
city as  well  as  in  purity  and  strength  of  voice.  A  phase  of 
the  matter  that  ought  to  commend  this  study  to  students  in 
general  is  that  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  and  lungs  for 
speaking  is  at  the  same  time  an  asset  to  the  general  health. 
Very  seldom  do  we  see  a  person  who  has  given  time  and 
effort  to  vocal  training  who  is  anaemic,  pale,  or  afflicted 
with  lung  trouble.  On  the  contrary,  great  singers,  actors, 
and  public  speakers  are  almost  universally  robust  looking, 
deep-chested  and  usually  broad-shouldered.  Many  in- 
stances could  be  cited  of  weak,  sickly  students  who  have 
made  themselves  into  healthy,  strong  men  and  women  by 
faithful  attention  to  vocal  exercises  and  lung  development 
for  both  singing  and  speaking. 

Also  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  a  sure  cause  of 
failure  in  singing  and  speaking  is  the  lack  of  practice,  both 
in  breathing  and  in  acquiring  of  vocal  strength.  Many  a 
speaker  who  is  not  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  equip- 
ment of  mental  power,  still  wields  great  influence  over 
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audiences  by  the  possession  of  a  ringing  voice,  with  deep 
chest  resonance,  and  vocal  power  enough  to  make  men 
listen ;  whereas  many  a  man  of  great  intellect  and  fine  rea- 
soning powers  has  but  little  effect  upon  audiences  simply 
because  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  his  vocal  machine. 

The  initial  step  in  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  is  the 
study  of  breathing.  It  is  a  study,  first,  in  the  cultivation 
of  control  and  then  of  power.  The  machinery  must  first  be 
brought  under  control ;  it  must  be  made  amenable  to  direc- 
tion, to  the  direction  of  the  mind.  It  must  be  so  under 
subjection  that  it  will  obey  orders  and  obey  them  with  a 
minimum  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Then 
once  the  voice  is  properly  controlled,  it  must  be  broadened 
and  deepened  and  strengthened.  In  both  of  these  pro- 
cesses, correct  breathing  plays  a  very  important  part. 

The  following  exercises  show  botli  the  type  of  breath- 
ing most  valuable  to  speaking  and  the  method  of  cultivat- 
ing control  and  power. 

Exercises  in  Breathing 

Filling  the  lungs,  1.— Locate  your  diaphragm  as  fol- 
lows: lay  the  hand  on  the  soft  space  just  below  the  float- 
ing ribs,  and  then  pant.  The  diaphragm  is  a  muscle 
which,  when  relaxed,  arches  upward,  and  when  hardened 
flattens  out,  thus  pulling  the  lungs  downward  and  mak- 
ing a  larger  air  chamber.  If  you  cannot  find  the  dia- 
phragm by  panting  in  an  upright  posture,  get  down  on  all 
fours  and  pant;  nature  will  assert  itself  and  cause  the 
diaphragm  to  flop  back  and  forth,  in  a  very  pronounced 
manner.  If  you  sincerely  try  to  pant  in  this  posture, 
you  can  readily  detect  the  muscle  that  thus  goes  back 
and  forth.  Learn  its  location  and  appreciate  how  it  feels 
both  to  the  hand  and  to  the  abdomen  when  it  is  moving 
freely  and  fully. 
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2. — Assume  an  erect  posture,  shoulders  back,  Ciiest 
up,  abdomen  in.  Take  in  all  the  air  you  can  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  chest  is  not  raised,  but  so  that  your  hand 
can  feel  the  diaphragm  harden.  Inhale  and  exhale  re- 
peatedlj^j  making  sure  to  harden  the  diaphragm  and  not 
to  raise  the  chest.  While  you  are  doing  this  notice  how 
the  movement  ought  to  feel;  only  in  this  way  can  one 
automatic  action  be  cultivated. 

3. — Harden  the  diaphragm  as  in  the  preceding  exer- 
cise; then  lift  and  expand  the  chest  as  far  as  you  can, 
raising  the  chest  in  front  without  elevating  the  should- 
ers. The  chest  rises  in  speaking,  but  never  the  shoulders. 
Do  this  until  you  have  cau2fht  the  feelina'  for  this  kind  of 
breathing.  Be  sure  always  to  use  the  diaphragm  first 
before  raising  the  chest. 

4. — Having  hardened  the  diaphragm  and  raised  the 
chest,  give  the  lungs  their  last  fcAv  cubic  inches  of  space 
by  pulling  back  with  muscles  of  the  back  and  shoulder. 
This  gives  you  your  full  lung  capacity.  The  repetition  of 
these  three  exercises  will  ultimately  give  you  more  power- 
ful lungs,  a  superior  bellows  for  the  speaking  voice. 

Acquiring  Ease  and  Rhythm.  1. — Inhale  very  slowly 
and  fully,  taking  breath  not  oftener  than  six  times  to  the 
minute.  Be  careful  to  make  the  passage  of  air  both  in 
and  out  as  steady  as  possible.  Also  aim  to  keep  the  same 
rate  throughout.  Speaking  requires  deliberate  breathing 
under  perfect  control. 

2. — Increase  this  rate,  but  make  the  breathing  uni- 
form and  always  steady.  Study  to  keep  out  all  puffing 
and  jerking  of  the  breath.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  de- 
velop, or  to  keep  up,  fright  on  the  platform  is  by  letting 
the  breath  get  spasmodic  and  jerky;  and  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  securing  and  maintaining  ease  and  a  feeling  of 
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mastery  is  to  make  the  breath  come  in  rhythmical,  con- 
trolled beats. 

Controlling  the  Exhalation  of  Air,  1. — Fill  the  lungs 
with  air  by  means  of  a  deep,  slow  inhalation.  Exhale 
slowly,  keeping  constant  watch  of  tile  passage  of  the 
air  to  see  that  it  comes  at  a  uniform  pace.  At  first  exhale 
rather  easily  and  naturally,  at  the  same  time  keeping  con- 
stant watch  of  the  steadiness  of  the  current.  Then  exhale 
more  slowly,  still  cultivating  the  ability  to  detect  un- 
steadiness and  to  correct  it.  Finally  get  the  rate  so  slow 
that  a  lung-full  of  air  lasts  a  half  minute  in  the  exhal- 
ation. 

2. — Repeat  this,  using  the  hissing  s\  this  will  help  in 
detecting  unsteadiness. 

3. — Repeat  with  the  aspirate  ha.  Make  your  ear 
alert  to  detect  any  lack  of  smoothness. 

Cultivating  Expulsive  Power,  1. — Fill  the  lungs  and 
then  drive  the  air  out  Avith  a  series  of  ten  short  puffs, 
making  sure  to  use  the  diaphragm  for  the  motive  power. 

2. — Pant  vigorously  using  the  aspirate  ha]  keep  this 
up  for  a  Imlf  minute  at  a  stretch  and,  after  a  rest,  repeat. 

At  first  use  this  exercise  onlv  moderatelv.  With 
practice  you  can  get  more  power  and  can  last  longer.  If 
you  overdo  at  the  beginning,  you  will  find  a  tendency  to- 
ward dizziness;  but  this  will  pass  away  with  repeated 
practice.  It  is  good  exercise  for  the  general  health;  it 
gives  one  all  the  benefits  of  running  or  playing  a  violent 
game,  except  for  the  muscular  exertion  of  the  arms  and 
legs.  In  fact,  public  speaking  itself  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  physical  exercises.  A  speech  of  an  hour's  length 
gives  more  physical  exercise  than  a  round  of  golf  and  is 
equal  to  two  or  three  sets  of  moderate  tennis. 
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(B).  Purity  of  Tone — The  first  requirement  of  a 
serviceable  speaking  voice  is  purity  of  tone.  By  this  term 
we  mean  freedom  from  unnecessary  obstruction  in  the 
making  of  sound.  Tone  comes  from  the  vibrations  of  the 
vocal  cords,  caused  by  the  passing  of  a  column  of  air 
ejected  by  the  lungs.  According  as  this  opening  is  free 
and  unrestricted  is  the  purity  of  the  tone  that  comes 
forth.  A  tight  throat  makes  an  unpleasant  sound;  a  re- 
laxed throat  makes  a  sound  that  delights  the  ear.  Com- 
paratively few  students  have  voices  that  can  be  called 
pure  and  free.  Most  voices  rasp  or  grate  or  quaver ;  very 
few  are  open  and  clear. 

It  may  be  surprising  for  some  to  read  the  statement 
that  the  purity  of  the  voice  of  a  speaker  can  actually  have 
influence  over  the  beliefs  and  ideas  of  the  listener ;  purity 
of  tone  strongly  affects  the  listener's  estimate  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  ideas  he  listens  to.  iVt  first  this 
seems  like  a  pernicious  doctrine.  It  seems  to  argue  that 
convictions  must  be  pretty  cheap  to  depend  upon  the 
sound  of  a  man's  voice,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  it  seems.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  doctrine 
that  a  speaker  possesses  absolute  truth  which  the  audi- 
ence has  no  right  or  power  to  refute,  then  we  could  be- 
lieve that  this  notion  is  dangerous;  but  when  a  speaker 
stands  before  an  audience,  at  best  he  is  giving  only  one 
man's  views.  As  a  matter  of  fact  speaking  rests  on  opin- 
ions much  more  generally  than  the  printed  page;  and  the 
speaker  is  aiming  to  make  his  opinion  acceptable  to  other 
men.  Now  if  he  utters  his  thoughts  in  a  tone  of  voice  so 
rough  and  unpleasant  that  the  listener  finds  it  difficult 
to  listen  to  him,  the  opinion  he  desires  others  to  accept  is 
not  so  well  received  as  when  uttered  with  a  voice  that  is 
smooth,  flowing,  and  pleasant  to  the  ear.  Opinions  need 
the  help  of  a  pleasing  voice. 
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There  are  in  the  world  so  very  many  ideas  a  man 
may  accept,  that  he  is  dependent  upon  certain  forces  to 
choose  his  ideas  for  him.  Sometimes  it  is  his  daily  paper, 
again  it  is  his  church  or  liis  political  party  or  liis  previous 
utterances  or  any  kind  of  personal  interest  or  desire.  The 
law  of  action  is  that  whatever  tends  to  dominate  atten- 
tion, tends  to  determine  action.  A  pleasant,  resonant, 
dominating  quality  in  a  voice  can  easily  be  one  of  these 
action  determiners;  and  it  is  nothing  to  the  discredit  of 
the  hearer  w^hen  he  is  thus  influenced.  It  is  not  a  whit 
less  dignified  or  worthy  than  to  be  lead  by  a  politician's 
reputation  or  by  the  fame  which  a  brilliant  preacher  hap- 
pens to  enjoy.  True,  the  beautiful  voice  may  easily  gull 
us,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  when  ideas  come  to  us 
with  thrilling  resonance,  with  reverberating  vibration, 
and  with  delightful  verve,  they  naturally  appeal  to  us  and 
are  easily  made  acceptable  to  us  as  truth.  For  tliis  reas- 
on the  speaker,  if  he  is  honest,  can  be  one  of  mankind's 
greatest  benefactors ;  and  of  course,  if  he  is  a  cheat  and  a 
fraud,  he  can  be  one  of  its  most  dangerous  foes. 

We  frequently  wonder  at  the  conversational  powers 
of  some  man  we  meet  in  business  relations  or  in  the  draw- 
ing room,  and  we  agree  that  such  a  one  is  a  ^Svonderful 
conversationalist,"  or  if  we  are  a  little  bit  given  to  ecstasy, 
we  say  of  such  a  one  that  he  is  possessed  of  ^^great  spir- 
itual power''  or  ^'wonderful  brillance  of  intellect."  The 
point  frequently  is  that  the  pleasingness  of  the  tone  of 
voice  of  such  a  person  makes  it  easy  for  the  listener  to  fol- 
low his  ideas  and  to  receive  an  unusually  full  measure  of 
meaning.  A  pleasing  voice  makes  listening  easy  and  what- 
ever tends  to  make  it  easy  for  the  listener  to  comphrehend 
what  the  speaker  means,  is  so  much  gained.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  makes  it  difficult  for  the  listener  to  under- 
stand, is  so  much  lost.     Consequently,  purity  of  tone  and 
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smoothness  of  voice  are  fundamental  necessities  for  a 
speaker  who  desires  to  carry  his  thoughts  to  others  on  the 
easiest  terms. 

The  Open  Throat,  The  beginning  of  pure  tone  is  in 
correct  breathing.  As  the  first  move  towards  good  tone 
productions  review  the  lesson  on  breathing,  ( Sec.  A.  of  this 
chapter)  commencing  with  the  aspirating  exercise  (mak- 
ing the  ha  sound,  then  changing  the  sound  to  short  ^^u^^  as 
in  but).  By  making  this  a  kind  of  grunt  you  can  produce 
a  sound  that  is  free  from  roughness.  It  will  be  little  more 
than  at  least  vocalized  breathing,  but  it  will  be  tone  made 
on  its  easiest  terms.  The  test  of  this  exercise  lies  in  the 
ability  to  make  the  sounds  with  no  effort  other  than  the 
stroke  of  the  diaphragm.  Be  sure  that  there  is  no  strain- 
ing in  the  throat ;  leave  everything  there  inert  and  open. 

Having  tried  this,  cultivate  the  loose  jaw.  A  very 
common  defect  in  speaking,  both  in  conversation  and  on 
the  public  platform,  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
tight  jaw.  When  the  muscles  of  the  throat  are  tightened 
up  so  as  to  make  the  jaw  hard  and  firm,  then  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  that  effect  the  tone  are  so  stiffened  that  the 
sound  that  comes  out  is  rough  and  harsh.  It  results  on 
the  platform  in  shrill,  squeaky,  strident  squawks. 

The  cure  for  this  is  to  learn  to  loosen  the  jaw :  First 
relax  all  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  until  you  can  shake  it  by 
shaking  the  head.  Do  not  be  content  with  this  until  you 
can  feel  that  the  jaw  is  moving  independently  of  the  rest  of 
the  head.  This  is  rather  difficult  for  some  people,  and  yet 
with  the  practice  anybody  can  learn  to  do  it.  Dip  your 
head  forward  as  if  you  were  very  sick,  almost  sound 
asleep;  let  every  muscle  of  the  face  fall  down,  and  then  be- 
gin to  shake  the  head  gradually.  Let  all  the  effort  be  in 
the  neck.  Remove  all  tension  from  every  muscle  in  the 
face  and  throat.    Then  increase  the  liead  shaking  until  you 
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have  succeeded  in  getting  the  jaw  to  move  without  follow- 
ing the  movement  of  the  head.  This  will  give  you  a  relax- 
ed jaw. 

Another  test  that  will  help  you  to  appreciate  how 
these  muscles  ought  to  feel  when  relaxed,  is  to  yawn.  If 
you  can  effect  a  genuine  yawn,  when  you  have  finished  you 
can  notice  just  how  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  ought  to  feel 
when  they  are  thoroughly  relaxed.  If  you  cannot  yawn 
genuinely,  you  can  at  least  go  through  the  motions  and 
after  a  while  can  get  the  same  effect.  Now  with  the  jaw 
thoroughly  relaxed,  make  the  ^^u^'  sound  again,  allowing 
no  muscular  exertion  except  from  the  diaphragm.  If  you 
will  make  sure  not  to  allow  the  throat  to  squeeze  or  pinch 
this  tone  in  any  way,  exerting  no  pressure  except  from  the 
diaphragm,  you  will  be  using  the  beginnings  of  tone-mak- 
ing with  a  relaxed  and  open  throat. 

Steadiness  of  Tone,  Next  after  openness  of  tone 
comes  steadiness.  The  voice  may  be  free  from  rasp  and 
scrape,  yet  may  lack  that  kind  of  control  that  gives  uni- 
formity to  tone.  This  is  a  matter  of  co-ordination  between 
breathing  and  vocalization.  When  the  voice  is  defective  in 
controlling  the  tone,  there  is  a  quavering,  shaking  effect  in 
the  note ;  the  voice  seems  unable  to  hold  a  tone  on  an  even 
level  of  pitch.  It  does  not  strike  true  and  sure.  When  a 
speaker  or  singer  is  affected  with  this  weakness,  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  squeeze  the  tone  into  submission 
by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat.  If  you  will  study 
the  way  in  which  a  tight-throated  person  makes  his  tones, 
you  can  fairly  see  the  muscles  of  the  throat  close  in  be- 
hind the  tone  and  force  it  out.  The  result  is  inevitably 
what  is  called  ^^throatiness,''  a  sound  that  is  made  too 
much  from  muscles  in  the  throat  and  not  enough  from  the 
pressure  of  the  diaphragm. 
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The  cure  for  unisteacliness  of  tone  is,  first  make  sure 
to  get  an  open  throat,  tlien  practice  with  the  vowel  sounds, 
studying  them  carefully  until  you  find  ways  of  steadying 
the  tone  in  the  making  of  each  vowel.  There  is  no  patent 
process  whereby  a  teacher  can  place  a  pure  tone  into  stu- 
dent's mouth  and  no  fortunate  way  by  which  the  teacher 
can  show  the  student  how  to  hold  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  so  as  to  make  a  given  tone  correctly.  Like  every 
other  learning  process,  it  rests  ultimately  upon  instinct- 
ive actions.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  considerable 
^^cut  and  try''  on  the  part  of  the  student  who  must  correct 
tightness  of  throat.  The  method  is  one  of  experimenta- 
tion and  observation.  If  one  way  of  making  the  tone  does 
not  succeed,  try  another.  Exercise  your  judgment 
through  your  ear  as  to  whether  the  tone  is  better  or  not. 
When  you  have  found  a  tone  that  sounds  better,  discover 
how  you  did  it  and  try  to  do  it  again.  This  is  the  only  pos- 
sible wav  of  learning  such  a  form  of  action  as  the  one  with 
which  we  are  dealing.  Consistent  trials  with  the  exercise 
of  careful  judgment  in  the  attempt  to  repeat  what  you  re- 
gard as  successful,  will  bring  final  success.  Ultimately 
you  will  be  able  to  reproduce  the  acceptable  sound  at  will. 
This  is  the  process  by  which  the  voice  can  be  made  more 
smooth  and  pure. 

Most  students  will  need  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
critic.  After  one  has  lived  with  his  voice  for  twenty  years 
or  thereabouts,  one  is  not  likely  to  be  a  satisfactory  judge 
as  to  whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  and  is  also  pretty  likely 
to  think  that  any  change  from  that  old  familiar  voice  is 
a  mistake  and  only  wrong.  Consequently  the  best  vocal 
work  is  always  under  the  direction  of  a  good  critic.  For 
this  reason  considerable  of  the  class  work  of  this  course 
has  to  be  given  over  to  the  testing  and  criticising  of  the 
purity  of  the  voices  of  members  of  the  class. 
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Exercises. 

1.  Aspirate  the  ^^ah''  sound,  taking  particular  pains 
to  notice  whether  the  tone  is  free  from  quavers  or  breaks 
in  sound.  Repeat  this  exercise  until  you  can  get  control 
over  the  tone  and  free  it  from  wavering.  Vary  the  exer- 
cise by  changing  the  length  of  time  of  holding  the  sound. 

2.  Cultivate  the  loose  jaw  by  the  method  pointed 
out  on  pages  66  and  67. 

3.  Vocalize  vowel  sounds  in  the  follow  order :  ''n^  as 
in  but.  ^^oo"  as  in  took,  ^^a''  as  in  father.  ^'V^  as  in  mind. 
"a"  as  in  all.  ^^e"  as  in  eve.  ^^o"  as  in  tone,  ^^a''  as  in  hay. 
^^u''  as  in  mute.  In  this  exercise  make  sure  that  you  do  not 
continue  repeating  a  defective  sound.  If  your  voice  is 
badly  constricted  at  first,  do  not  attempt  to  get  much  be- 
yond the  ^^u''  and  ^^oo''  and  the  Italian  a.  When  you  have 
made  a  sound,  observe  it  carefully  to  see  that  it  is  worth 
repeating;  if  you  cannot  call  it  good,  by  no  means  repeat 
it.  Let  your  progress  be  slow  and  sure.  A  constant  repi- 
tition  of  a  defective  sound  will  only  lead  you  deeper  unto 
bad  habits  so  take  this  exercise  deliberately  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  care. 

4.  Having  gained  some  degree  of  mastery  over  these 
voAvel  sounds  so  that  tliey  can  be  made  with  an  open 
tliroat,  practice  with  them  so  as  to  prolong  the  length  of 
time  they  are  held.  Tlie  test  here  is  to  start  with  an  open 
throat  and  keep  it  open  throughout  a  prolonged  tone. 
Also  observe  the  tone  to  see  that  it  is  kept  from  the  same 
level  of  pitch,  that  it  does  not  waver  from  high  to  low  and 
from  low  to  high  again.  To  a  good  many  this  will  be  a  very 
difficult  exercise  and  will  require  long  and  patient  prac- 
tice. 

5.  Utter  these  same  vowel  sounds  with  an  upward 
slide  of  the  voice,  making  sure  to  hold  the  tone  open  all 
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the  way;  then  utter  them  with  a  downward  slide  of  the 
voice  again  observing  the  openness  of  the  tone.  It  will  be 
found  by  most  students  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
hold  the  tone  open  during  the  downward  slide  than  dur- 
ing the  upward. 

6.  Read  pieces  like  ^^Recessional"  and  "Mandaly"  by 
Kipling;  ^^The  Burial  of  Moses'' — Alexander;  "The  South 
Wind  and  the  Sun.'' — Roberts. 

(C) — Resonance,  The  factor  that  operates  most 
powerfully  in  giving  to  tone  its  most  winning  quality  is 
resonance.  Resonance  is  a  matter  of  vibrations.  The  vi- 
brations coming  from  the  vocal  cords  beat  against  such 
parts  of  the  throat  and  head  as  happen  to  be  in  their  way. 
If  they  strike  a  soft  substance,  the  vibrations  lose  force 
and  intensity.  To  appreciate  how  this  is,  observe  the 
speaker  who  is  standing  on  a  velvet  carpet  surrounded  by 
curtains,  in  a  room  that  is  full  of  hangings  and  draperies. 
You  will  readily  perceive  that  his  voice  seems  lost.  To 
speak  under  such  circumstances  makes  one  feel  that  one 
has  lost  one's  voice,  that  there  is  no  use  trying  to  make  a 
volume  of  sound.  It  cannot  be  done.  What  happens  is 
that  the  voice  strikes  soft  material  and  there  is  no  vibra- 
tion to  intensify  the  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
speaker  stands  on  a  bare  platform,  with  wooden  walls  be- 
hind him  and  solid  walls  and  wooden  seats  before  him,  he 
can  make  his  voice  carry  much  further,  sound  much  louder, 
and  seem  much  more  vibrant  and  resonant.  The  voice  as  it 
comes  out  strikes  hard  substances  which  give  forth  a  defi- 
nite, strong  vibration  of  the  air  currents. 

So  with  the  resonant  properties  of  tlie  chest,  throat, 
and  head.  If  the  vibrations  coming  past  the  vocal  cords 
strike  a  soft  substance,  they  lose  vitality  and  intensity. 
This  is  what  happens  when  they  are  directed  against  the 
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muscles  of  the  throat,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  tongue.  But 
if  they  are  directed  against  a  hard  substance,  added  vigor 
and  intensity  is  given  them;  so  we  get  a  better  and  more 
vibrant  tone  from  sound  that  is  sent  against  the  bones  of 
the  chest,  the  nasal  arches,  the  jaw  bones,  and  the  teeth. 
There  is  always  added  power  and,  most  of  the  time,  added 
beauty  to  tones  that  are  thus  directed. 

Without  becoming  technical,  we  can  point  out  that 
there  are  in  the  head  certain  cavities  which  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  resonance  of  tones  directed  in  a 
manner  to  use  these  cavities.  Thev  are  know^n  as  the 
resonance  chambers.  When  these  resonance  chambers  are 
ample  and  when  the  voice  is  properly  aimed  to  make  use 
of  them,  we  get  tone  that  is  resonant  and  good  to  listen  to. 
When  these  chambers  are  restricted  or  impaired  through 
disease  or  genetic  limitations,  we  get  a  voice  that  is  lim- 
ited in  its  possibilities.  Some  people  speak  as  if  their 
bones  were  dead,  lacking  the  ability  to  vibrate  and  to  re- 
verberate. The  function  of  these  resonance  chambers  is 
to  add  overtones  to  the  voice.  People  are  endowed  very 
differently  in  the  way  of  resonance  chambers  and  conse- 
quently in  the  possession  of  overtones.  The  voice  rich  in 
overtones  is  a  priceless  possession  to  a  speaker  or  a  singer ; 
a  voice  that  lacks  them  needs  plenty  of  work.  It  is  the 
overtones  that  give  ring  and  verve  and  eclat  to  a  voice; 
and  when  we  hear  sucli  a  one,  we  always  listen,  almost  al- 
ways with  eagerness  and  delight. 

Notice  that  we  have  spoken  above  of  ^^directing"  the 
tone.  This  is  what  is  commonly  called  voice  placing;  and 
the  implication  is  clear  that  the  speaker  has  power  to  make 
the  vibrations  strike  where  he  wants  them  to.  However, 
this  is  not  a  natural  gift  with  all  people.  Most  of  us  need 
instruction  of  how  to  place  the  voice. 
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In  the  cultivation  of  more  resonant  tone  one  almost 
always  needs  a  teacher.  We  live  so  constantly  with  our 
own  voices  that  we  think  it  is  better  than  it  is;  at  least  we 
are  not  keen  critics  of  it.  Hence  it  is  wise  to  seek  the 
advice  of  an  expert  in  voice  for  the  placing  of  the  tone 
and  the  cultivation  of  proper  resonance. 

Tone  Placing,  However,  some  simple  directions  will 
help.  (1.) — Start  with  the  proper  breathing  exercises. 
Then  make  sure  that  the  throat  is  open,  that  the  impulse 
for  the  sound  comes  from  a  stroke  of  the  diaphragm  and 
not  from  a  squeezing  of  the  throat.  With  these  accom- 
plished, you  can  experiment  with  directing  the  resonance. 
Remember  that  the  aim  is  to  get  the  voice  out  where  it  can 
be  heard  by  other  people.  This  means  that  the  tone  must 
be  shot  out  of  the  open  mouth,  not  out  of  the  nose  or 
through  the  Adam's  apple.  If  the  throat  is  thoroughly 
open,  the  sound  waves  will  be  free  to  strike  the  bones  of 
the  chest.  Chest  resonance  is  the  source  of  power,  domi- 
nance, majesty,  and  reverberation  in  tone.  Especially  do 
tones  low  in  pitch  and  made  with  an  open  throat  strike 
hard  upon  the  chest  bones  and  resound  strongly  on  the 
air.  Male  voices  master  this  resonance  much  more  quickly 
than  female,  because  of  the  greater  depth  of  pitch  attaina- 
ble and  the  larger  bones  in  the  chest.  One  of  the  chief 
problems  in  vocal  culture  for  women  is  the  mastery  of 
chest  resonance. 

(2.) — Next  place  the  resonance  in  the  jaw  and  the 
teeth.  Clench  the  teeth  and  utter  the  vowel  sounds  so  as 
to  make  a  vibrating  in  the  teeth.  Be  sure  to  keep  the 
throat  open,  for  a  tight  throat  will  absorb  all  the  reson- 
ance in  the  soft  muscular  tissue  of  the  throat.  This  is  not 
a  difficult  exercise ;  a  fair  amount  of  experiment  will  show 
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yon  how  to  make  the  teeth  vibrate,  and  you  can  readily 
make  the  action  automatic  by  practice. 

(3.) — Place  the  sound  against  the  bones  of  the  nose. 
This  produces  what  is  commonly  called  ^^head  resonance/' 
a  kind  in  which  the  female  voice  is  likelv  to  excel  the  male. 
The  easiest  way  to  feel  it  is  to  hum  the  sound  of  m  or  n, 
more  particularly  the  latter.  The  m  sound  vibrates  teeth 
and  nose;  the  fi  sound  is  more  strictly  nasal.  The  reason 
we  cannot  say  m  and  n  correctly  when  we  have  a  cold  in 
the  liead  is  that  the  passages  of  the  nose  are  so  swollen  the 
bones  cannot  vibrate  in  their  accustomed  manner.  Talk 
in  a  natural  manner  and  then  as  if  you  had  a  cold  in  the 
head  and  you  will  get  a  better  idea  of  how  to  place  the 
tone  in  the  nasal  arch.  Without  nasal  resonance  a  voice 
cannot  possibly  be  sweet  and  attractive;  nasal  resonance 
is  a  prime  requisite  of  a  ringing,  vibrant,  compelling  voice. 

Faithful  practice  will  work  wonders  in  improving  the 
resonance  of  the  voice. 

Exercises. 

To  cultivate  a  pure,  resonant  tone,  observe  the  follow- 
ing series  of  exercises : 

1. — Breathe  easily  and  freely  from  the  diaphragm. 

2. — Aspirate  the  column  of  air,  studying  to  get  steadi- 
ness and  control. 

3. — Still  breathing  with  the  diaphragm  and  control- 
ling the  outlet  for  the  air,  make  the  sound  of  short  u,  with 
a  pronounced  downward  slide. 

4. — Follow  this  with  other  vowels  in  the  order  of  their 
openness ;  oo  as  in  moon,  a  as  in  father,  a  as  in  all,  T  as  in 
fine,  a  as  in  say,  o  as  in  foe,  e  as  in  eve,  n  as  in  hue,  i  as  in 
pin,  o  as  in  not,  e  as  in  met,  a  as  in  sat,  e  as  in  term,  oo  as 
in  book. 
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Throughout  make  this  a  drill  in  keeping  the  throat 
open ;  do  not  allow  the  muscles  of  the  throat  to  usurp  the 
function  of  the  diaphragm.  Let  all  the  impulse  come  from 
below  the  lungs. 

5. — Repeat  this  same  exercise,  changing  to  the  upward 
slide;  keep  the  throat  loose. 

6. — With  the  throat  loose  and  easy  cultivate  the  differ- 
ent  resonance  places.  Make  sure  to  get  the  sound  into  the 
chest  first.  Then  place  it  in  the  teeth  and  the  jaws,  es- 
pecially bringing  it  forward  so  that  there  is  a  maximum  of 
vibration  at  the  front  near  the  mouth.  Then  place  it  in  the 
nasal  bones  and  the  cheeks  near  them. 

To  make  sure  of  the  chest  tones  use  the  most  open 
vowels;  for  the  mouth  and  jaw  use  the  consanants,  m,  ?;,  /, 
z;  for  the  nose,  use  n^  m,  z, 

7. — Read  aloud  a  passage  of  literature,  trying  to  add 
more  resonance  than  you  have  been  accustomed  to  use. 
Study  your  own  methods  and  so  cultivate  your  ear.  Make 
vourself  a  competent  critic  of  vourself . 

(D) — Freeing  The  Tone — Articulation,  What  we 
must  not  forget  is  that  the  tone  after  it  is  made  properly 
in  the  throat  and  directed  toward  the  proper  resonators, 
must  travel  out  past  the  teeth  and  lips  so  as  to  get  unto 
the  air  without  obstruction.  Consequently  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resonators  around  the  mouth  are  of  very  great 
importance.  The  exercises  with  the  vowel  sounds  and  the 
open  throat  will  help  greatly  in  getting  the  vowels  free 
and  in  sending  them  out  into  the  air,  and  so  all  the  exer- 
cises up  to  this  point  have  been  with  vowels.  We  now 
must  note  that  in  order  to  make  the  tone  perfectly  free, 
in  order  to  get  the  maximum  of  effective  respiration,  spec- 
ial attention  must  be  paid  to  the  consonants.  Each  con- 
sonant requires  a  different  position  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and 
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palate;  and  consequently  produce  different  resonance  ef- 
fects. So  that  in  order  to  make  the  voice  perfectly  free  for 
the  use  of  words  involving  all  the  consonants,  we  must 
have  exercises  with  these  consonants.  Thus  can  we  get  the 
tone  directed  out  into  the  air. 

Exercises. 

1.  A  multitude  of  exercises  can  be  devised  hj  using 
a  comprehensive  sclieme  for  continuing  all  consonants  and 
vowel  sounds.  Begin  witli  h;  utter  the  sound  ba,  then  be, 
then  bi,  then  bo,  then  bu,  and  so  with  the  otlier  sounds  of 
the  vowels.  Then  make  combination  as,  ba  be,  ba  ba,  ba 
bo ;  be  ba,  be  ba,  be  ba,  and  so  on  in  the  various  permuta- 
tion of  h  and  the  vowels. 

2.  Use  the  other  consonants  in  like  combinations 
with  vowels. 

3.  Make  combinations  of  sounds  involving  different 
consonants :  as  me  fa,  na  do,  ki  bo,  fee  fa,  pe  ba,  etc.  The 
number  of  these  is  legion,  and  the  student  who  genuinely 
desires  to  free  his  voice  will  find  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  these  conditions  to  work  on. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  such  combinations  and  hang  it 
where  you  can  see  it  and  work  at  it. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EXPRESSION 

The  Voice  and  Thought 

By  way  of  a  reminder  let  us  face  the  fact  again  that 
speaking  is  a  matter  of  carrying  thought,  and  thought  is 
carried  by  sights  and  sounds  that  carry  meaning.  So  that 
in  discussing  the  relation  of  voice  to  thought  we  are  con- 
fined to  a  discussion  of  the  tvays  in  which  the  voice  carries 
meanings.  Throughout  this  text,  then,  when  we  talk  of  the 
activities  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  we  are  concerned  only 
with  those  activities  that  help  the  speaker  carry  to  the 
hearer  the  right  meaning  in  the  sounds  he  makes.  Voice, 
to  be  effective  in  the  carrying  of  thought,  must  be  rightly 
meaningful. 

The  Need  of  Constant  Change  in  Speaking. — The  first 
consideration  in  the  study  of  vocal  methods  in  speech  is 
to  note  that  voice  carries  meaning  only  hy  use  of  change. 
Change  of  tone  is  the  basis  of  carrying  meaning.  Without 
change  there  is  no  meaning — or  else  a  wrong  meaning; 
while  with  changes  properly  made,  the  voice  gets  its  mean- 
ings understood  and  appreciated.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
changes  that  the  speaker  shows  both  the  logical  content 
of  his  thought  and  his  personal  attitude  toward  it;  but 
without  these  changes  neither  logic  nor  attitude  can  be 
revealed  to  the  listening  mind.  We  shall  find  that  all  the 
faults  in  speaking  that  men  are  heir  to  arise  from  the 
failure  of  the  speaker  to  make  the  riglit  changes  to  suggest 
the  intended  meanings  to  the  listener. 
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The  one  thing  that  is  always  intolerable  in  speech  is 
monotone,  the  use  of  the  voice  without  change ;  this  is  the 
one  rule  that  overshadows  all  others.  If  you  wish  to  be  in- 
effective, use  one  or  more  of  the  various  kinds  of  monotony. 
To  make  speech  meaningful,  change  tone ;  to  make  it  right- 
ly meaningful,  make  the  right  changes.  This  is  the  whole 
of  expression  in  a  nutshell;  the  rest  of  the  text  is  taken 
tip  with  showing  hoio  the  changes  are  made. 

Another  way  of  stating  this  need  of  change  is  to  sa'y 
that  meaning  cannot  be  carried  unless  there  is  proper 
emphasis  in  the  use  of  the  voice.  But  emphasis  is  merely 
based  on  change.  To  emphasize  a  word  or  a  sentence,  the 
speaker  can  only  employ  certain  changes  in  the  way  he 
uses  his  tones.  Emphasis  is  a  matter  of  differences  in  the 
use  of  the  elements  of  tone,  and  these  elements  are  four  in 
number.  They  are:  (1)  Pitch,  (2)  Time,  (3)  Force,  (4) 
Quality.  Every  tone  the  voice  can  make  is  compounded  of 
all  four  of  these  elements.  Each  sound  has  an  ascertain- 
able height  on  the  scale,  also  it  must  be  prolonged  an  as- 
certainable length  of  time,  in  addition  it  is  of  an  ascer- 
tainable degree  of  loudness,  and  it  is  made  in  an  ascer- 
tainable manner.  But  to  get  emphasis  into  play  as  a  fac- 
tor in  speech,  these  elements  must  undergo  certain  specific 
changes.  To  carry  meaning  by  the  voice,  then,  make  the 
right  changes,  in  Pitch,  Time,  Force,  and  Quality. 

This  requirement  is  based  upon  a  fundamental  psycho- 
logical fact.  William  James  says,'  "Mj  experience  is  what 
I  agTee  to  attend  to.  Only  those  objects  which  I  notice 
shape  my  mind.''  The  hearer  is  influenced  by  the  ideas 
the  speaker  compels  him  to  notice,  and  these  ideas  influ- 
ence his  thinking  and  acting.  In  another  place  Professor 
James  adds,^  ^^The  impelling  idea  is  simply  the  one  which 

iPsychology,  Vol.  1,  p.  402;  2'*Briefer  Course",  448. 
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possesses  the  attention."  Add  to  this  a  statement  from 
Professor  Munsterbnrg  ;'^  ^^Every  thought  is  psychologic- 
ally a  prolonged  attention  process''^  we  see  why  there  is 
this  constant  need  of  change;  change  gets  attention; 
monotony  dissipates  it  and  dulls  thought.  To  make  men 
thinkj  use  abundant  change ;  to  dull  their  thinking  powers 
and  put  them  to  sleep,  use  monotone  and  do  away  with 
change. 

sGeneral  Psychology,  p.  192. 
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CHAPTER  X 


PITCH 


Changes  in  Pitch  are  the  most  important  changes  that 
can  be  made  for  the  carrying  of  meaning;  particularly 
logical  content  of  thought.  They  are  of  two  general  kinds : 
(1)  Changes  of  Pitch  on  the  vowel  sounds  witliin  the  word 
or  syllable,  called  Inflection;  (2)  Changes  of  Pitch  be- 
tween syllables  or  words,  called  Steps.  The  harmonizing 
and  perfecting  of  Pitch  changes  to  get  the  right  logical  and 
personal  meanings,  is  called  by  the  name  Melody.  The 
study  of  Pitch  changes  is,  thus,  a  study  in  Melod3\  Stu- 
dents will  do  well  to  note  that  the  use  of  the  term  Pitch  is 
limited  to  a  reference  to  a  certain  mode  of  changing  the 
voice;  while  Melody  is  the  term  to  use  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  acceptableness  or  lack  of  acceptableness  of 
pitch  changes. 

Inflection 

Speech  Notes  versus  Noises  of  Song, — In  speech  every 
syllable  involves  a  slide  upward  or  downward.  It  is  in 
this  that  speech  differs  from  singing.  Singing  allows  for 
holding  a  note  on  a  level  of  pitch ;  in  fact,  the  evenly-held 
tone  is  the  characteristic  note  in  singing,  the  slide  being 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  order  to  carry 
meaning  in  speech,  however,  every  syllable  must  be  pre- 
sent in  the  slide;  otherwise  we  get  an  effect  of  monotone, 
whicli  cannot  carry  speech  meanings.  It  will  be  difficult, 
on  first  reading,  for  some  people  to  believe  this,  but  a  little 
observation  will  demonstrate  the  point.    Talk  or  read  very 
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slowly  and  notice  that  eacli  syllable  ends  luglier  cr  lo^rer 
than  it  begins.  Or,  better  yet,  observe  the  matter  of  pitch 
from  a  talking  phonograph  record.  Slow  down  the  ma- 
chine so  that  the  rate  is  much  more  deliberate  than  com- 
mon conversation;  you  will  be  able  to  discover  that  each 
syllable  has  some  kind  of  slide  in  it ;  that  without  this  slide 
you  would  have,  not  speech,  but  an  approximation  to  sing- 
ing, at  least  an  effect  like  chanting. 

Many  speakers  and  interpreters  make  this  mistake  of 
allowing  song  notes  to  get  into  their  speech.  The  effect 
is  always  to  impair  the  meaning  they  carry.  In  particu- 
lar, this  holding  to  a  level  of  pitch  on  vowel  sounds  has  the 
effect  of  killing  the  logical  meaning  of  thought.  While 
highly  emotional  speech  in  rare  cases  approximates  notes 
of  song,  yet  it  should  never  actually  use  them.  But  logical 
speech,  especially  uncolored  thoughts  and  expository  mat- 
ter, cannot  be  carried  on  level  tones.  Where  there  is  the 
need  of  clarifying  logical  content  there  must  be  abundance 
of  pitch  changes  within  the  vowel  sounds. 

Most  people  do  not  use  a  wide  enough  range  of  pitch ; 
either  they  lack  the  vocal  competence  to  go  high  or  low, 
or  else  their  thinking  is  of  such  an  apologetic  or  indecisive 
nature  that  they  do  not  allow  the  possibilities  of  their 
voices  to  assert  themselves  in  their  speech.  Weak  thinking 
can  make  weak  speaking;  yet  vigorous  thinking  cannot 
necessarily  bring  good  speaking  from  a  voice  that  lacks 
range  and  flexibility.  Poor  inflection — and  consequent 
vagueness  of  meaning  to  the  hearer  may  also  be  found 
where  the  thinking  is  excellent  and  the  voice  incompetent. 
The  perfect  arrangement  is  an  ideally  alert  and  capable 
mind  working  through  an  ideally  capable  and  alert  voice. 
But  as  this  combination  happens  only  rarely,  most  people 
can  profit  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  relation  of  pitch 
changes  and  the  carrying  of  meaning  to  a  hearer. 
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Kinds  of  Slides.  There  are  four  common  ways  of 
makinj>'  slides  of  the  voice  in  speech:  (1)  The  Upward 
Slide,  (2)  The  Downward  Slide,  (3)  The  Circumflex,  and 
(4)  The  Wave. 

The  Upward  Slide.  To  carry  most  meanings,  the 
voice  must  use  the  upward  slide  at  least  nine  times  to  one 
of  the  downward  or  the  others.  The  upward  slide  is  the 
slide  of  incompleteness,  inconclusiveness,  indecision,  sus- 
pension of  thought.  As  most  words  and  syllables  repre- 
sent only  a  part  of  a  complete  thought,  they  cannot  in 
themselves  be  conclusive  or  decisive;  in  most  sentences 
only  a  few  words  can  serve  the  function  of  rounding  out 
and  clinching  the  thought.  Hence  the  preponderance  of 
upward  slides.  It  is  well  for  every  student  of  speech  to 
have  this  clearlj^  in  mind  if  he  ever  hopes  to  be  a  competent 
critic  of  expression ;  otherwise  he  will  be  unable  to  analyze 
ineffective  speaking  and  will  fail  to  detect  why  the  voice 
does  not  seem  to  carry  the  meaning  it  wishes  to  convey. 
Most  syllables  are  given  with  the  upward  slide.  _ 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  overdo  the  upward  inflection.  Some 
men  speak  without  ever  using  a  downward  turn  of  the 
voice.  The  effect  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  listener.  A 
certain  type  of  political  speaker  and  a  large  class  of 
preachers  commit  this  mistake.  One  phase  of  it  has  earned 
tlie  epithet,  ^^preacher's  tone'',  and  it  is  not  intended  in  a 
complimentary  spirit.  This  defect  can  almost  always  be 
traced  back  to  a  defect  in  thinking.  Many  preachers  there 
are,  and  political  speakers,  who  say  things,  the  truth  of 
which  tliey  are  none  to  sure  of ;  their  minds  feel  a  bit  apol- 
ogetic and  undecisive.  Or  else  they  hesitate  to  be  too  ag- 
gressive in  their  speaking;  they  do  not  want  to  be  too  as- 
sertive and  so  hurt  some  one's  feelings.  The  consequence 
is  that  their  attitude  shows  itself  in  an  apologetic  form  of 
expression,  displayed  in  tlie  excessive  use  of  the  upward 
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slide.    Thus  they  fail  both  in  the  carrying  of  their  logical 
import  and  in  the  display  of  their  own  feelings. 

The  Downward  Slide. — The  falling  inflection  of  the 
voice,  while  not  occurring  nearly  so  often  as  the  rising^ 
is  yetj  in  most  sentences,  the  slide  of  importance  and 
weight.  The  listening  mind  instinctively  attaches  import- 
ance to  a  falling  inflection  of  the  voice.  It  is  the  slide  of 
conclusiveness,  of  decision,  of  definiteness,  of  assurance^ 
and  of  many  kinds  of  deep  feeling.  As  the  structure  of 
thought  calls  for  comparatively  few  slides  of  this  kind,  it 
falls  on  only  few  words  and  syllables.  To  use  too  much  of 
it  gives  a  stamping,  grinding,  hammer-and-tongs  effect. 
For  your  own  observation,  read  a  sentence  giving  every 
syllable  a  downward  slide,  and  notice  that  your  attitude 
— your  personal  meaning — seems  to  be  gruff,  unduly  ag- 
gressive, unnecessarily  emphatic  and  assertive.  By  con- 
trast, read  the  same  passage  with  no  downward  slide,  and 
you  will  see  that  you  seem  just  the  opposite;  you  stand  for 
nothing  in  particular  and  you  lack  weight  and  signifi- 
cance. 

Note  the  predominance  of  the  upward  slide  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

/       y       /    /       ///////// 
^^If  there  be  one  state  in  the  union,  Mr.  President — 
///////////  /      /        /  / 

and  I  say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit, — that  may  challenge 

/     /  /  /      /    /       /  /     /  /  /  /  /       /     /       /    / 
comparison  with  any  other  for  a  uniform,  zealous,  ardent,, 
/    /  ///        ///     /       //  /        /       /       /       / 
uncalculating  devotion  to  the  Union,  that  state  is  South 

Carolina.'' 

By  way  of  contrast  note  the  mingling  of  the  down- 

w^ard  and  the  upward  in  this  passage : 

/     /     /  /    /     /    /  /  /  /     /  /   /    /    /x 
'•Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  upon  no  encomium  upon 
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Massachusetts ;  she  needs  none.    There  she  is.    Behold  her, 

/    /        /     /     \  y    y    y\  w        /    / 

and  jiidiire  for  yourselves.    There  is  her  history;  the  world 

/       /y\  /x       /    /      /    /\  /    / 

knoAvs  it  by  heart.    The  past,  at  least,  is  secure.    There  is 

\\y'      \\y\\\/       /    /  \         / 

Boston,  and  Concord  -and  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and 

/        /      /      /  /    /W. 
there  they  will  remain  foreyer." 

The  Circumflex  and  the  Wave. — The  use  of  these  com- 
pound slides  is  relatiyely  rare  and  unimportant.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  to  note  about  them  is  that  some  people  in 
speaking  haye  a  tendency  to  use  them  too  much ;  they  are 
an  inyariable  accompaniment  of  the  ^^preacher's  tone''  and 
of  the  stump  speaker's  inconclusiyeness.  Inyolying  as 
they  do  the  upward  slide,  they  for  the  most  part  carry  the 
same  note  of  indecision  and  indefiniteness.  They  have 
a  tendency  to  retard  the  thought,  and  are  used  cliiefly 
when  the  mind  is  wavering  or  unwilling  to  be  assertive; 
when  it  fears  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusive  statement. 
A  study  of  them  belongs  to  the  more  minute  phases  of  elo- 
cution, which  we  are  avoiding  here.  Suffice  it  to  know  that 
they  are  of  minor  importance  in  the  study  of  rudiments. 

Range  and  Co7itrol. — With  some  students  the  direc- 
tion of  the  slide  will  be  a  study  of  considerable  conse- 
quence, particularly  for  those  who  either  do  not  talk  decis- 
ively enough  or  who  are  too  dogmatic  in  their  speech.  With 
most,  however,  a  natural  co-ordination  of  mind  and  voice 
will  choose  the  right  direction  of  the  slide  most  of  the 
time.  Their  problem  Avill  be  of  a  different  kind,  either  a 
matter  of  range  or  of  shading — or  both.  Most  voices  have  . 
not  a  wide  enough  range,  and  very  few  indeed  have  the 
right  degree  of  flexibility,  especially  on  the  platform  or 
under  any  strain  caused  by  self-consciousness.  A  very 
common  fault  in  public  reading  and  interpreting  is  the 
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lack  of  a  wide  enough  variation  of  tone  to  carry  the  full 
freight  of  logical  and  personal  meanings.  Lack  of  range, 
while  not  producing  complete  monopitch,  comes  just  near 
enough  to  it  to  help  the  listener  get  the  wrong  meaning  or 
to  induce  him  not  to  care  whether  he  gets  any  meaning  at 
all  or  not.  The  possession  of  a  good  wide  slide  is  very 
valuable  in  public  speech  and  reading,  and  positively  in- 
dispensable in  impersonation  and  acting. 

Without  the  ability  to  shade  slides  finely  and  delic- 
ately, there  are  a  good  many  meanings  a  speaker  is  pre- 
vented from  carrying  to  others.  He  may  have  the  right 
thought  in  his  mind  and  the  proper  feeling  in  his  "heart'% 
but  if  his  voice  is  not  trained  to  give  the  more  delicate 
slides — the  almost  infinitesimal  shadings  of  pitch — he  is 
barred  from  expressing  a  great  many  sentiments  and  per- 
sonal attitudes.  He  will  find  himself  everv  once  in  a  while 
prevented  from  showing  his  hearers  the  niceities  of  his 
thought ;  how  he  feels  about  the  truth  he  is  offering. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  pitch  changes  in  speech  are  in- 
finite in  number,  while  those  of  song  are  very  strictly  lim- 
ited. Music  compels  the  voice  to  use  fixed,  arbitrary  inter- 
vals ;  speech  allows  the  voice  to  employ  any  shade  or  min- 
ute inflection  that  is  audible  to  the  ear.  These  fine  shad- 
ings play  a  very  important  part  in  carrying  the  meaning 
intended — or  else  play  an  important  part  in  carrying 
meaning  that  is  all  wrong.  The  more  unusual  sentiments 
— more  unusual  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  farthest 
removed  from  our  every-day  feelings  and  attitudes — can- 
not be  adequately  expressed  except  by  shadings  much  more 
minute  than  even  the  half-note  in  music.  Comparatively 
few  students  of  speech,  until  they  have  worked  on  them 
faithfullv,  can  c;ive  good  exemplification  of  the  use  of  these 
hair-fine  inflections.     They  come  only  with  training. 
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Exercises  in  Range  and  Shading  of  Inflection 

1. — Using  the  long  quantity  of  the  vowels — a,  e,  i,  o, 
and  u — practice  the  downward  slide.  Begin  at  the  middle 
of  the  voice  and  make  the  slide  as  deep  and  as  low  as  you 
can  without  straining  your  voice.    Repeat  this  many  times. 

2. — In  the  same  manner  practice  the  upward  slide,  be- 
ginning in  the  middle  of  the  voice  and  going  as  high  as  pos- 
sible without  strain.    Be  sure  to  keep  the  throat  open. 

3.— Beginning  at  the  top,  make  a  slide  of  the  full 
gamut  of  the  voice ;  then  reverse  and  make  the  full  gamut 
upward.  Aim  continually  to  increase  your  range  without 
straining  or  causing  the  voice  to  break.  Again  remember 
the  open  throat. 

4. — Use  the  vowels  in  the  same  general  manner,  but 
end  the  tone  with  a  minor  cadence,  producing  a  wailing  or 
sighing  or  pleading  sound. 

5. — Read  the  following  passages  aloud  and  notice 
these  points : 

a — predominance  of  upward  slides, 
b — the  importance  of  the  downward  slide. 
c — tlie  rarity  of  the  circumflex, 
d— the  need  of  abundant  and  wide  use  of  inflec- 
tion. 

^^The  Birth  of  Dombey^',  Dickens;  ^^Abou  Ben  Ad- 
hem-',  Huntc 

6. — Read  the  following  passages  aloud  and  note  the 
value  of  the  minor  slides : 

^^Recessional' V  Kipling;  ^^Crossing  the  Bar",  Tenny- 
son; ^^The  Lost  Chord'',  Proctor;  ^^Pictures  of  Memory", 
Cary;  ^^Mandalay",  Kipling;  ^^Annabel  Lee",  Poe. 
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The  Interval  Between  Syllables — The  Step 

The  Stfp, — In  addition  to  the  inflection  of  the  vowel 
sound  within  the  syllable,  speech  calls  for  changes  from 
word  to  word  and  from  syllable  to  syllable.  The  interval 
between  words  and  syllables  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
step.  The  laws  governing  steps  are  very  broad  in  their  ap- 
plication, as  the  direction  and  distance  of  the  step  is  most 
of  the  time  a  matter  of  personal  choice.  The  nearest  we 
can  come  to  an  arbitrary  rule  is  to  say  that  when  the 
thought  demands  emphasis  on  a  given  Avord  or  sentiment, 
then  the  right  effect  is  obtained  by  making  the  step  unus- 
ually wide  or  unusually  narrow.  When  we  are  in  a  nor- 
mal, unimpassioned  mood,  we  keep  up  a  middle  range  of 
steps,  not  going  very  high  or  very  low.  But  when  we  get 
excited  or  angry,  sad  or  reverential,  or  are  in  any  other 
such  uncommon  mood,  we  change  the  intervals  of  our 
steps,  either  making  them  very  wide  or  very  narrow.  Rev- 
erence, sadness,  dreaminess,  senility,  physical  weakness, 
exaltation,  sublimity — all  are  best  expressed  by  a  narrow 
range  of  pitch.  Reverence,  sublimity,  and  like  attitudes 
require  a  prevailingly  low  pitch  with  narrow  changes; 
dreaminess,  weariness,  weakness,  daintiness,  and  others  of 
the  same  general  kind,  call  for  a  prevailingly  high  pitch. 

Animated  discourse,  on  the  other  hand — that  involv- 
ing vigor,  energy,  fullness  of  heart  and  soul,  suggesting 
plenty  of  life  and  dash  and  movement,  needs  very  wide 
steps  in  order  to  get  the  meaning  to  the  hearer.  Any  kind 
of  speaking  that  is  vigorous  or  energetic,  goes  the  extreme 
of  distance  in  step  changes.  To  make  a  bare  exposition 
really  clear,  a  wide  range  must  be  used;  the  wider  the 
range,  the  more  does  the  explainer  seem  to  be  in  earnest 
and  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  So  with  anger,  hate, 
surprise,  fear,  jollity,  gaiety,  and  excitement  of  any  kind. 
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To  utter  words  whose  logical  import  suggests  animation, 
but  to  do  it  as  if  you  were  asleep  or  weary  or  sad,  gives 
the  hearer  two  inharmonious  meanings  to  choose  between, 
and  he  can  only  guess  at  which  one  you  intend;  whereas 
making  the  changes  in  pitch  harmonize  with  the  word 
meanings  leaves  it  impossible  for  him  to  mistake  the  mean- 
ing intended. 

Following  are  three  passages  to  illustrate  this  point. 
The  intervals  chosen  are  necessarily  arbitrary,  but  they 
illustrate  the  general  activity  of  the  voice  in  speaking. 
(The  dotted  line  represents  a  supposed  median.) 

1. — The  first  passage  represents  ordinarily  animated 

speech. 

taken 

tide 
in 
a  the  af  at  b, 

. fairs n the  _  b 

is  e    which 

m  e 


There 

on 
to 


of  leads 


for 


tune. 
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2. — The  next  passage  represents  speech  that  uses  a 
narrow  range  of  step : 

an, 
ce 
o 
: blue 

dark 
and 
deep 
thou 
o  ,  r 

Ron  o 

n  1 

1. 

3. — The  third  passage  illustrates  the  use  of  an  extreme 

range : 

ty 
er 
Hb 

give 
me 

Give   

me 


or 


d 
e 
a 
t 
h 


Exercises  in  Intervals. 


1. — Study  the  conversation  of  those  around  you  to  ob- 
serve the  steps  between  their  words  and  syllables.  You 
will  notice  that  those  who  are  known  as  ^^interesting  con- 
versationalists'', ^^brilliant  talkers'',  invariably  use  an 
abundance  of  change  of  pitch  between  syllables  and  words. 
Those  who  are  dull  in  conversation,  lacking  in  verve  and 
spirit,  use  only  a  narrow  range  and  utter  whole  clauses 
and  sentences  without  an  appreciable  step  from  one  level 
to  another.  Take  note  of  your  own  conversation  in  the 
same  way. 
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2. — Read  aloud  to  yourself  and  direct  the  attention 
of  your  ear  to  the  steps  the  voice  takes.  Notice  that  the 
more  expressive  you  are,  the  more  complicated  becomes 
the  scheme  of  intervals.  Observe  also  that  you  can  easily 
make  yourself  sound  commonplace  by  reducing  the  range 
or  by  striking  the  wrong  level  of  steps. 

3. — Read  the  following  passages  using  a  narrow  range 
on  a  lovo  level :  ^^The  Burial  of  Moses",  Alexander ;  ^^Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic'',  Howe. 

4. — Read  the  following  passages  using  a  narrow  range 
on  a  high  leyel:  ^^The  Lady  of  Shaalott'',  Tennyson; 
^^Evangeline  on  the  Prairie",  Longfellow;  "The  Bugle 
Song",  Tennyson ;  "A  Petition  to  Time",  Proctor. 

5. — Read  the  following  passages  using  a  tvide  range; 
"Hamlet's  Instruction  to  the  Players",  Shakespeare; 
"Books",  Bacon ;  "The  Ballad  of  the  Oysterman",  Holmes ; 
"Our  Guide  in  Genoa  and  Rome",  Clemens ;  "The  One-Hoss 
Shay",  Holmes ;  "John  Anderson,  My  Jo",  Burns ;  "Gettys- 
burg Speech'',  Lincoln;  "Daniel  O'Connell",  Phillips;  "A 
Plea  for  Cuba",  Thurston. 

6. — By  way  of  contrast  read  some  of  these  passages 
on  the  wrong  level  or  with  the  wrong  range  of  step,  and 
note  how  inharmonious  the  thought  and  the  form  of  ex- 
pression become.  Do  this  only  enough  to  enforce  the  point 
and  to  help  train  the  ear  in  criticism. 

7. — Make  a  very  earnest  explanation  of  a  principle  or 
a  process ;  notice  the  need  of  a  wide  range  of  pitch.  Then 
by  contrast  speak  the  same  thoughts  as  if  you  were  very 
tired  or  discouraged  or  indifferent,  and  note  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  expression.  Also  note  that  you  sound  like 
the  majority  of  humankind  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
read  or  speak  in  public. 

8. — Make  a  critical  observation  of  the  pitch  scheme  of 
people  you  hear  on  the  public     platform.       Notice    that 
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earnestness  of  all  kinds  is  best  expressed  with  a  wide  range 
of  pitch,  and  that  commonplace  requires  a  noticeably  nar- 
rower range.  Watch  both  the  use  of  the  slide  and  the  step. 
Notice  how  frequently  ineffective  speaking  fails  through  a 
defective  range  of  pitch.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  a  notebook 
in  which  you  characterize  the  various  people  you  hear  on 
the  platform.  They  furnish  the  only  real  laboratory  prac- 
tice a  student  of  expression  can  obtain. 

9. — Read  a  passage  of  mixed  sentiment,  and  study  the 
need  of  changing  the  level  of  pitch.  Examples  for  use: 
"The  New  South'',  Grady ;  "Character  of  Washington'', 
Everett;  "The  Vision  of  War"  and  "The  Tomb  of  Napo- 
leon", "The  Hope  of  the  Republic",  Grady. 
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CHAPTER  X 

TIME. 

There  are  two  considerations  to  Time :  ( 1 )  the  dura- 
tion of  the  sound  and  (2)  the  duration  of  the  pause.  The 
carrying  of  meaning  is  affected  greatly  by  the  length  or 
brevity  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  and  by  the  placing 
and  prolonging  of  pauses.  The  element  of  Pitch  plays  its 
most  important  part  in  carrying  logical  content.  Time 
plays  a  part  almost  equally  important  to  both  aspects  of 
thought. 

The  Length  of  the  Vowel, — One  of  the  most  common 
reasons  why  speakers  fail  to  carry  the  right  meaning  is  be- 
cause they  use  too  uniform  a  rate  in  the  length  of  the  vowel 
sounds.  Every  syllable  has  some  length  in  time.  To  make 
all  syllables  of  the  same  length  is  a  form  of  monotony  ut- 
terly intolerable  and  subversive  of  meaning.  One  of  the 
surest  ways  to  kill  the  meaning  you  intend,  is  to  be  uni- 
form in  rate.  The  dreariest  speaking  in  all  the  world  is 
that  which  merely  drawls  or  chops  off  all  syllables  and 
words  the  same  length ;  spells  them  out,  as  it  were. 

Effective  speaking  requires  a  widely  varying  rate  of 
vowel  sounds.  A  sure  mark  of  the  kind  of  speaking  we 
dub  indirect,  is  the  failure  to  make  wide  enough  differences 
in  rate  between  important  and  unimportant  syllables.  Ac- 
cented syllables  should  be  held,  unaccented  should,  for  the 
most  part,  be  hustled  out  of  the  way.  Nouns,  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, and  adverbs  almost  always  require  a  greater  length 
of  tone  than  the  remaining  parts  of  speech.     Words  like 
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the,  a,  an,  and,  of, — all  the  words  that  play  a  minor  part  in 
carrying  meaning,  serve  their  turn  best  when  kept  out  of 
the  way.  To  pervert  meaning,  prolong  them  as  if  they 
were  of  equal  importance  with  the  major  parts  of  speech. 

The  Relation  of  Tim,e  and  Purity  of  Tone. — The  rea- 
son many  people  fail  to  use  a  good  variety  of  rate  in  speak- 
ing is  that  they  do  not  possess  pleasing  voices  and  they 
are  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact.  The  result  is  that 
when  they  try  to  hold  a  sound,  they  make  a  noise  so  disa- 
greeable that  the  listener  is  affected  unfavorably.  When 
they  have  learned  thoroughly  that  this  is  the  case,  instead 
of  applying  a  remedy  to  the  quality  of  the  tone,  they  simp- 
ly try  to  settle  the  matter  by  cutting  all  tones  short.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  possesses  a  voice  of  rich  qual- 
ity, ordinarily  likes  to  use  it,  and  so  is  not  so  apt  to  cut  his 
tones  to  a  mere  grunt  or  a  cackle.  He  is  more  disposed  to 
follow  nature's  leading  and,  now  and  then,  prolong  a  tone, 
and  so  make  clear  or  emphatic  his  meaning. 

The  person  who  has  dull  nasal  bones  and  cannot  make 
a  tone  ring,  or  who  aims  the  tone  at  the  soft  palate,  or 
who  closes  the  throat  so  that  the  sound  is  cut  short  in  a 
rasp  or  a  squeak,  usually  has  wit  enough  to  know  that 
something  is  wrong  and  stops  before  the  sound  becomes  too 
noticeable.  Thus  we  have  the  kind  of  speaking  that  is 
never  of  use  in  a  public  place.  Such  people  get  along  toler- 
ably in  daily  conversation,  but  they  are  out  of  it  when  it 
comes  to  making  a  public  speech ;  they  will  not  and  cannot 
make  tones  of  a  length  suitable  to  public  address.  They 
commit  the  double  fault  of  being  too  uniform  in  rate  and 
of  not  getting  out  of  the  conversational  way  of  cutting 
the  vowel  sounds  short.  The  result  is  that  when  they  stand 
up  to  speak,  the  audience  finds  it  difficult  to  know  what 
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thought — two  fatal  defects  m  any  attempt  to  carry  mean- 
ing to  others. 

In  the  following  passage  the  italicized  syllables  repre- 
sent those  that  require  a  prolongation  in  order  to  carry  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  : 

^^My  LordSy  you  have  now  heard  the  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Hastings  governs  the  part  of  Asia  subjected  to 
the  British  Empire.  Here  he  has  declared  his  opinioyi 
that  he  is  a  despotic  prince,  that  he  is  to  use  arbitrary  pow- 
er; and  of  course  all  his  acts  are  coi\ered  with  that  shield/^ 

To  appreciate  the  need  of  change  in  rate,  read  this 
passage  in  a  different  way,  holding  the  vowel  sounds  in 
some  of  the  words  not  italicized  and  speeding  up  on  those 
so  marked.  No  hearer  could  get  your  meaning  on  the  eas- 
iest and  mose  acceptable  terms. 

Phrasing, — Not  only  must  the  rate  of  vowel  sounds 
vary,  but  also  the  spacing  between  words,  phrases,  clauses, 
and  sentences  must  show  frequent  and  varied  changes. 
This  is  called  phrasing.  The  rules  for  it  are  far  from  arbi- 
trary. Phrasing  arises  from  two  needs ;  ( 1 )  the  breathing 
of  the  speaker  and  (2)  the  ability  of  the  hearer  to  assim- 
ilate images  and  concepts  carried  by  the  words  used.  In 
ordinary  conversation,  when  we  are  not  excited  or  using 
much  breath,  we  can  put  as  many  as  eight  or  even  twelve 
words  into  a  phrase ;  but  in  a  public  address  where  we  are 
trying  to  reach  a  thousand  people  we  need  so  much 
breath  that  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  speaker  to  phrase 
much  more  slowly.  Otherwise  the  audience  simply  will 
not  know  what  the  Avords  are.  Also  in  private  conversa- 
tion the  listener  is  usually  more  alert  than  the  individual 
in  a  large  crowd,  and  so  conversational  phrasing  may  in- 
clude a  larger  number  of  words  than  public  speech ;  for  in 
a  mass  of  people  the  individual  is  slow  to  catch  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  to  make  proper  mental  pictures  from 
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what  lie  hears.  In  a  crowd  we  neither  see  nor  hear  with 
accustomed  sharpness,  and  need  to  be  treated  more  care- 
fully than  when  we  see  and  listen  as  individuals.  Hence 
phrasing  for  a  large  crowd  must  be  widely  spaced  and 
deliberate. 

The  slanting  line  in  the  following  passage  represents 
a  phrasing  that  would  be  acceptable  for  conversation : 

"I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say/  that  never 
since  God  made  Demosthenes/  has  he  made  a  man  better 
fitted  for  a  great  work/  than  O'Connell./  You  may  say 
that  I  am  partial  to  my  hero;/  but  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,/  who  hated  an  Irishman  almost  as  much  as  he 
did  a  Yankee,/  when  he  got  to  London  and  heard  O'Con- 
nell,/  the  old  slaveholder  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaim- 
ed/ ^This  is  the  man,/  those  are  the  lips,/  the  most  elo- 
quent that  speak  English  in  my  day !'/  and  I  think  he  was; 
right.'' 

Now  suppose  we  were  addressing  a  large  audience,  say 
ten  thousand  people,  where  listening  was  not  on  its  easiest 
terms.  Notice  what  kind  of  a  phrasing  is  needed.  Let 
us  use  an  extreme  instance. 

"I  think/  I  do  not  exaggerate/  when  I  say/  that 
never/  since  God/  made  Demosthenes/  has  he  made/  a 
man/  better  fitted/  for  a  great  work/  than  O'Connell. 
You  may/  say/  that  1/  am  partial/  to  my  hero;/ 
but/  John  Randolph/  of  Roanoke,/  who  hated  an  Irish- 
man/ almost  as  much/  as  he  did/  a  Yankee,/  when  he 
got  to  London/  and  heard  O'Connell,/  the  old  slave- 
holder/ threw  up  his  hands/  and  exclaimed,/  ^This/  is 
the  man,/  those/  are  the  lips,/  the  most  eloquent/  that 
speak  English/  in  my  day!'/  And/  I  think/  he  was 
right." 

Other  schemes  could  be  worked  out  with  these  same 
words,  but  the  contrast  presented  here  will  prove  suggest- 
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ive  of  the  possibilities  and  the  need  of  phrasing.  The  main 
thing  is  not  to  run  too  many  words  together  on  a  formal 
occasion  or  under  high  emotion,  and  not  to  be  too  pompous- 
ly deliberate  and  disjointed  when  the  occasion  is  no  so  por- 
tentous. For  directness  and  easy  conversation,  do  not  use 
less  than  three  words  to  a  phrase;  for  a  public  address  to  a 
considerable  crowd  do  not  use  more  than  seven  or  eight  at 
the  most.  Between  these  limits  there  is  abundant  room  for 
pleasing  and  intelligent  variety. 

The  Dramatic  Pause, — When  a  speaker  has  just  utter- 
•ed  words  that  carry  vital  and  impelling  meaning,  he  can 
add  very  distinctly  to  that  meaning  by  keeping  silent  while 
the  meaning  sinks  in  and  effects  its  full  mission.  Or,  again, 
if  the  hearers  are  listening  intently  to  the  thought  of  the 
speaker,  a  sudden  silence  brings  all  their  listening  powers 
to  focus  on  what  is  coming  next.  Either  of  these  types  of 
the  dramatic  pause  is  very  effective  in  carrying  both  logical 
intent  and  personal  attitude,  but  especially  the  latter.  A 
sudden  silence  has  the  same  effect  as  a  sudden  noise — it  at- 
tracts attention.  Silences  judiciously  interspersed  compel 
attention  to  the  speaker's  thought,  and  so  help  carry  the 
meaning  to  its  intended  destination. 

Note  the  effect  of  the  long  pauses  in  this  passage : 

^^But  there  never  was  a  race,/  which,/  unaided,/ 
tore  off  its  own  fetters,/  forged  them  into  swords,/  and 
won  its  liberty  on  the  battlefield,/  but  one,///  and  that 
was  the  black  race//  of  San  Domingo.'' 

Speech  Rhythm. — In  addition  to  the  pause  for  phras- 
ing and  for  dramatic  effect,  there  is  the  pause  that  comes 
as  a  part  of  speech  rhythm.  Especially  is  this  device  help- 
ful in  passages  and  sentiments  of  deep  feeling  and  marked 
beauty  of  concept.  Impassioned  utterance,  rhapsodical 
outbursts,  and  outpourings  of  deep  and  dominating  feeling 
Tery  often  call  for  a  rhythmical  swing  that  brings  pauses 
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that  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  two  principles  thus 

far  laid  down. 

^^Break,//  break,//  break,// 

On  the  cold/  gray  stones,/  O  Sea !// 

And  I  would/  that  my  tongue/  could  utter// 

The  thoughts/  that  arise/  in  me." 

Exercises 

1.  Hold  the  various  vowel  sounds  through  a  long, 
evenly-held  downward  slide ;  then  through  an  upward  slide 
of  the  same  length.  Repeat  this  for  different  length  of  hold 
and  different  pitch  of  the  slide,  part  of  the  time  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  the  voice  and  part  of  the  time  at  the  top 
or  bottom. 

This  exercise  can  be  used  to  improve  range  of  pitch, 
resonance  and  clearness  of  tone,  and  the  ability  to  hold  the 
vowel. 

2.  Read  passages  of  prose  and  train  the  ear  to  detect 
the  multiplicity  of  changes  in  rate — of  syllables,  words, 
phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  and  even  paragraphs. 

3.  Observe  public  speakers  you  hear  and  note  their 
use  of  rate.  Form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  they  could 
improve  their  use  of  time  and  whether  they  succeed  in  mak- 
ing it  a  source  of  strength  in  enforcing  attention. 

4.  Read  the  following  passages  to  cultivate  an  abund- 
ant variety  of  Time.  Note  how  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
monotony  in  rate  in  order  to  bring  out  the  right  meaning. 

^^The  South  Wind  and  the  Sun,''  Roberts ;  "Come  into 
the  garden,  Maud,''  Tennyson ;  "The  Courtin'  "  Lowell ; 
"Chiquita,"  Harte;  "Idols,"  Phillips. 

5.  Read  the  following  passages  to  cultivate  rapid 
rate  under  favorable  circumstances.  Note  that  even 
though  rapidity  prevails,  yet  there  is  need  of  abundant 
change : 
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''Ring  Out  Wild  Bells/'  Tennyson ;  ''The  Revolution- 
ary Rising/'  Reed;  "Lochinvar/'  Scott;  "The  Battle  of 
Ivry/'  Macaulay. 

6.  Read  the  following  passages  to  cultivate  the  right 
use  of  the  prolonged  vowel.  Remember  the  needs  of  va- 
rietv : 

"Recessional/'  "Mandalay/'  Kipling;  "The  Old  Clock 
on  the  Stairs/'  "The  Rainy  Day/'  LongfelloAv;  "Passing 
Away/'  Pierpont;  "Hymn  to  the  Night/'  Longfellow; 
"Abou  Ben  Adhem/'  Hunt. 

7.  Read  the  following  to  cultivate  variety  of  rate. 
These  selections  require  many  and  sometimes  sudden 
changes. 

"Knee-Deep  in  June/'  Riley;  "Her  Letter/'  Harte; 
"Jim  Bludsoe/'  Hay;  "Impeachment  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings/' Burke;  "New  England/'  Gushing;  "A  Similar 
Case/'  Anonymous. 

8.  Select  passages,  especially  of  prose,  and  observe 
the  different  possibilities  in  the  way  of  phrasing.  Note  the 
needs  of  different  situations  and  occasions. 

9.  Read  oratorical  selections  and  indicate  the  places 
at  which  dramatic  pauses  could  be  used  to  help  the  mean- 
ing. 

10.  Read  some  of  the  poems  cited  above  to  get  that 
combination  of  rate  that  adequately  provides  for  sense  and 
rhythm. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


FORCE. 


The  third  of  the  elements  of  tone-making  is  Force, 
the  element  that  has  to  do  with  the  loudness  or  quietness  of 
the  sound  made  by  the  voice.  A  study  of  Force  must  not 
be  understood  to  be  a  study  only  how  to  make  more 
noise,  how  to  use  a  bigger  and  more  powerful  voice.  For 
though  most  novices  need  to  develop  greater  vocal  power, 
yet  a  study  of  Force  as  a  factor  in  carrying  meaning  is 
just  as  much  taken  up  with  quietness  as  with  loudness. 
Meaning  is  every  whit  as  much  dependent  on  mild  tones 
as  on  loud.  It  is  the  contrast  between  loud  and  quiet  that 
makes  Force  a  factor  in  the  carrying  of  thought,  not  noise 
or  volume  alone. 

Touch. — In  describing  the  effect  of  Force  in  expres- 
sion we  may  profitably  borrow  a  term  from  the  sister  art  of 
music — Touch.  Touch  carries  the  double  idea  of  variety 
and  skill,  prime  requisites  in  the  application  of  Force  to 
the  use  of  the  voice.  Just  as  some  piano  players  have  a 
touch  like  a  blacksmith  and  others  the  touch  of  a  goldbeat- 
er, some  speakers  and  readers  strike  their  notes  with  a 
thump  like  a  pile-driver  and  others  like  the  falling  of  the 
rain.  To  be  effective  for  all  possible  occasions,  one  ought 
to  possess  both  the  heavy  and  the  light ;  neither  is  necessar- 
ily a  defect  or  necessarily  a  virtue.  Command  of  each  is 
very  much  to  be  desired  both  for  public  address  and  for 
interpretation  and  acting. 
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Range  of  Touch. — There  are  some  interesting  notions 
concerning  Force  entertained  by  different  types  of  extrem- 
ists. One  type  assumes  that  the  only  way  to  be  effective  in 
speech  is  to  shout  all  the  time.  The  ministry  and  the  stump 
seem  to  have  almost  a  monopoly  on  this  theory,  though  the 
bar  occasionally  steals  their  thunder,  as  it  were.  We  are 
all  familiar  watli  the  brother  who  starts  his  sermon  with 
much  more  voice  than  is  necessarj^,  then  very  quickly  turns 
on  all  the  power  he  has  and  never  lets  down  until  the 
^^lastly/'  sometimes  even  assaulting  Heaven  in  his  closing 
prayer.  And  we  have  heard  the  campaigner  who,  inflated 
with  the  importance  of  his  mission  as  a  savior  of  his  coun- 
try, puts  on  the  full  diapason  at  the  start  and  never  re- 
lents in  his  ardor  till  his  concluding  ^^I  thank  vou.'' 

But  these  types,  absurd  as  they  seem,  are  no  more  so 
in,  reality  than  the  other  which  assumes  that  because  quiet- 
ness is  a  virtue  in  the  parlor,  at  the  dinner  table,  and  in 
the  library,  study,  or  laboratory — where  these  men  spend 
most  of  their  time — that  therefore  it  must  be  the  chief  com- 
mendation of  a  public  speaker.  This  notion  seems  to  be 
most  prevalent  in  academic  circles,  where  the  quiet,  re- 
strained soul  holds  sway,  and  gentleness  and  lightness  of 
touch  are  the  greatest  of  virtues.  Many  a  college  lecturer, 
who  gets  along  well  enough  in  his  class  room  and  in  the 
committee  gathering,  wonders  w^hy  he  fails  when  he  goes 
out  among  the  unelect.  Usually  he  ascribes  the  result  to 
the  ignorance  and  lack  of  taste  of  the  unwashed ;  but  more 
often  probably  it  is  his  own  failure  to  employ  the  methods 
that  would  carry  his  meaning  to  the  people  he  is  address- 
ing. For  any  meaning  that  comes  to  them  must  come 
on  their  terms;  there  is  no  escaping  this.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  words  of  deep  consequence  and  wisdom  of 
tremendous  weight  are  so  often  lost  on  a  mixed  audience. 
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The  man  who  is  really  skilled  in  speaking  and  is  ac- 
customed to  taking  the  crowd  on  their  own  terms — of 
hearing  and  receiving — almost  always  has  a  strong  voice 
and  always  uses  a  tone  at  least  louder  than  he  would  think 
of  using  in  private  conversation.  One  of  the  dreariest  ex- 
periences imaginable  is  to  listen  to  a  rich  cotton  manu- 
facturer or  the  owner  of  a  great  powder  factory  droning 
through  a  tariff  schedule  in  the  Senate,  or  a  banker,  whose 
name  means  several  more  figures  than  common,  putting 
surfeited  banquetters  to  sleep  by  the  faint  twitterings  of 
his  seemingly  far-away  voice.  And  when  this  vocal  im- 
potence is  accompanied  by  a  squeaky  rasp  or  a  throaty 
growl  or  a  nasal  whang — we  understand  why  public  speak- 
ing gets  into  ill  repute  with  some  very  estimable  people. 

The  ideal  is  a  combination  of  power  with  delicacy  of 
touch.  A  strong  voice  is  decidedly  not  a  mark  of  grossness 
or  of  pompousness,  some  men  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing; any  more  than  gentle,  quiet  tones  are  necessar- 
ily a  sign  of  weakness.  The  speaker  who  is  fully  competent 
to  express  such  meanings  as  his  purpose  and  the  occasion 
call  for,  can  thunder  if  he  needs  to  and  then  in  turn  can 
coo  and  purr  as  gently  as  the  classic  sucking  dove.  Any 
criticism  of  his  use  of  Force  must  rest  entirely  upon  his 
good  or  bad  sense  in  fitting  his  touch  to  the  meaning  he 
wishes  to  carry. 

Application  of  Touch, — Changes  of  Force  serve  both 
in  the  expressing  of  logical  meanings  and  in  showing 
how  the  speaker  feels  about  his  thoughts.  The  logical 
meaning  of  a  sentence  can  be  helped  greatly  by  uttering 
some  of  the  words  and  syllables  with  more  noise  than 
others.  Most  of  those  who  read  this  are  unaware  of  the 
frequency  with  which  they  bring  out  certain  ideas  by 
means  of  shooting  the  word  that  represents  it.  They  in- 
stinctively utter  these  words  with  a  little  more  volume 
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than  other  words  near  them  in  the  sentence.  Take  the  ut- 
terance, ^^This  is  no  time  for  ceremony."  If  you  will  note 
carefully  as  you  read  this  aloud,  you  will  discover  that  you 
use  a  touch  that  can  be  represented  as  follows :  ^'This  is  no 
time  for  GEiRemony/^  Or  take  another  utterance  and  no- 
tice the  requirements  of  Toucli :  '^You  may  also  remember 
this,  that  we  Saxons  were  slaves  about  four  hundred  yearSy 
sold  with  the  land^  and  our  fathers  never  raised  a  FINgrer 
to  END  that  slavery/^  Eliminating  considerations  of  in- 
flection and  time — which  enter  into  the  emphasis  suggest- 
ed in  these  sentences, — still  the  carrying  of  the  right  mean- 
ing of  these  sentences  compels  an  increase  of  Force  on  the 
syllables  and  words  accented.  The  very  requirements  of 
accentuation  call  for  an  added  volume  of  sound  on  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  so  common  is  the  need  for  variety  in  Force. 

But  it  is  in  the  carrying  of  the  speaker's  personal  in- 
tent that  Force  is  most  important.  So  obvious  is  this  and 
so  well  recognized  that  it  is  superfluous  to  offer  printed 
illustrations.  The  reason  we  have  so  much  bombast  on 
the  public  platform  is  that  the  speaker  allows  his  feelings 
to  run  away  with  his  self-control,  and  he  shows  his  predica- 
ment by  making  too  much  noise.  Or,  the  speaker,  wishing 
to  show  himself  a  man  of  great  earnestness  and  devotion 
to  his  cause,  turns  on  all  his  motive  power  and  blows  his 
bellows  at  full  capacity,  giving  that  familiar  picture  char- 
acterized in  the  words,  ^^full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
notliing" — except  it  signifies  that  the  speaker  is  beside 
himself  or  has  lost  liis  good  sense. 

Force  as  Determined  hy  Physical  Conditions. — The 
degree  of  Force  is  inevitably  linked  up  with  the  distance 
one  hopes  to  throw  the  voice  and  the  resistance  it  is  likely 
to  meet  in  the  audience.  The  larger  the  crowd  to  be  ad- 
dressed, and  the  larger  the  hall  in  which  one  speaks,  or  the 
greater  the  amount  of  vibration-absorbing  material  there 
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i8  at  hand,  the  more  power  must  one  put  into  the  dia- 
pliragm  and  the  more  energetically  must  one  talk.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  touch — which  is  entirely 
relative — as  it  is  of  absolute  degree.  You  may  have 
noticed  that  when  a  speaker  addresses  a  very  large  crowd, 
so  large  that  it  taxes  his  voice,  there  is  very  little  variation 
to  his  force;  he  has  to  shout  to  his  limit  on  every  syllable 
in  order  to  make  his  verj^^  words  understood.  In  a  large 
hall,  whether  full  of  people  or  not,  this  same  need  is  fre- 
quently found.  And  when  a  speaker  is  standing  on  a 
draped  platform,  with  a  carpet  under  his  feet,  with  plush 
seats  for  tlie  heavily  dressed  listeners  to  sit  on — women 
are  said  to  absorb  sound  mucli  more  tlian  men — ,  and  with 
decorations  about  the  room  all  greedily  absorbing  vibra- 
tions, his  voice-making  apparatus  must  work  extra  hard  to 
produce  enough  vibrations  to  leave  some  for  the  hearers' 
ears. 

The  skilled  speaker  is  on  the  alert  to  note  the  absence 
or  presence  of  these  obstructions.  If  the  room  is  hard  to 
speak  in,  he  gauges  his  voice  accordingly  and  extends  him- 
self. If  it  proves  easy  and  comfortable  for  speaking,  he 
holds  back.  A  mistake  in  judgment  as  to  the  acoustics  of 
a  room  may  easily  upset  the  audience's  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  the  meanings  the  speaker  is  trying  to  car- 
ry to  them. 

Training  for  Touch. — With  most  students  training  for 
Touch  must  be  in  the  direction  of  greater  Force.  Compara- 
tively few  people  have  voices  of  a  proper  degree  of 
strength,  and  their  energies  are  best  given  to  the  cultivat- 
ing of  greater  vocal  power.  Yet  there  are  those  who  need 
to  cultivate  lightness  rather  than  heaviness.  The  follow- 
ing exercises  will  furnish  helpful  activities  for  all : 
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Exercises 

1.  Begin  by  reverting  to  the  breathing  exercises  and 
the  exercises  for  the  cultivation  of  vocal  purity  and  reso- 
nance. Force  is  inseparably  inter-related  to  Quality;  a 
speaker  ought  not  to  attempt  a  loud  tone  until  he  can  make 
it  of  the  right  quality  also.  Using  the  vowel  sounds  then, 
give  a  light,  staccato  touch  Avith  an  open  throat  and  well- 
rounded  resonance.  Repeat  this  until  you  feel  assured 
that  you  can  strike  as  gently  as  you  intend  to. 

2.  Using  this  clear,  resonant  light  tone  as  a  start,  in- 
crease the  force  little  by  little.  Move  by  slow  degrees  lest 
you  impair  the  resonance  or  the  purity  of  tlie  tone.  This 
exercise  is  capable  of  wide  development,  as  the  distinguish- 
able degrees  of  force  are  verv  numerous,  and  vour  ear  will 
enable  you  to  find  many  stages  at  which  to  practice  this 
strengtliening  of  the  voice. 

3.  Making  sure  that  the  voice  is  clear  and  free,  shout 
such  utterances  as  the  following:  ^^Sliip  ahoy!''  ^^All 
aboard  !''  ^^Clear  the  way  I''  ^^On  left  into  line.''  ^^Fours 
right;  forward  march,"  and  others  of  your  own  devising. 

J.  Count  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  gradually  increasing  in  force 
until  you  reach  the  limit  of  pure  tone  and  good  resonance. 
In  tliis  you  have  a  test  of  progress;  the  farther  you  can 
count  with  an  appreciable  differentiation  in  volume  from 
one  number  to  the  next,  the  greater  flexibility  of  touch  you 
are  cultivating.  In  performing  an  exercise  like  this,  be  sure 
that  you  do  not  confuse  a  mere  rise  in  pitch  with  an  in- 
crease in  force.    Tins  is  a  rather  common  error. 

5.  Read  any  passage  of  oratory,  first  as  to  one  person, 
then  to  an  audience  of  fifty,  then  as  to  four  or  five  hundred, 
then  as  to  two  thousand,  then  for  as  large  an  audience  as 
you  think  you  can  reach.  Do  not,  however,  strain  the  voice 
and  impair  the  quality. 
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6.  For  practice  in  Touch — changes  in  Force — ,  read 
the  following  passages  : 

^^If  I  were  King'',  McCarthy;  ^^William  Tell  among 
the  Mountains'',  Knowles;  "Daniel  O'Connell",  Phillips; 
"Description  of  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne",  March. 

7.  For  practice  in  the  light  Touch : 

"The  Romance  of  a  Rose',  "Riding  Down",  Perry; 
"The  Low-Backed  Car",  Lover;  "Kitty  of  Coleraine", 
Shanly;  "Crossing  the  Bar",  Tennyson;  "Cupid  Swallow- 
ed", Hunt;  "The  Lost  Chord",  Proctor. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

QUALITY 

Quality,  as  applied  to  the  voice,  has  to  do  Avitli  the 
way  the  tone  is  made,  tlie  kind  of  voice  used.  The  vocal 
apparatus  is  so  constituted  tliat  it  can  make  sounds  in 
many  different  ways,  and  can  employ  many  different  kinds 
of  sounds.     Thus  it  includes  the  followinj]^  considerations : 

(1)  type  of  voice,  determined  by  the  complexity  of  the 
sound-waves  employed,  reducible  to  a  physical  basis;  (2) 
the  agreeableness  or  disa^^reeableness  of  the  voice  to  the 
listener;  (3)  the  emotional  effect  of  the  kind  of  voice  used. 
Tlie  first  of  these  is  not  properly  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
study  of  expression;  it  belongs  to  physics;  the  other  two, 
however,  concern  good  speaking  very  greatly.    One  of  them 

(2)  has  been  discussed  already,  (See  page  64). 

The  Kind  of  Voice.  A  brief  explanation  will  make 
clear  wliat  is  meant  by  the  term  ^^kind  of  voice''.  It  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  the  way  the  vocal  cords,  the  mus- 
cles that  control  them,  the  throat,  the  resonance  chambers, 
and  the  breathing  combine  to  make  tone.  The  different 
ways  are  so  numerous  that  a  well-trained  voice  can  make 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  kinds.  Some  adjectives 
commonly  applied  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  what  is 
meant;  clear,  sweet,  resonant,  ringing,  penetrating,  full, 
dominating,  broad,  deep,  cliestey,  nasal,  throaty,  rasping, 
squawking,  strident,  slirill,  piercing,  and  rough.  All  of 
tliese  differences  are  brought  about  by  variations  in  the 
way  the  tone  is  made. 
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Quality  and  Personality,  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  psychological  and  pliysiological  investigation'  that  the 
feelings  and  the  emotions  affect  very  materially  the  way  in 
which  the  voice  makes  tone.  This  is  to  say  that  different 
qualities  used  to  express  what  the  organism  feels  are  very 
peculiarly  a  matter  of  the  personal  feeling  of  the  speaker ; 
and  this  means  that  quality  is  very  closely  allied  with 
personality. 

Normal  Quality.  We  can  identify  our  friends  by 
their  voices;  there  is  something  about  every  man's  tones 
that  is  distinctly  his  own  possession  and  his  unique  mark. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  quality  touches  personality.  For 
each  of  us  this  quality,  though  personal  and  individual, 
is  normal ;  it  is  the  kind  of  voice  we  use  when  in  full  con- 
trol of  our  thinking  and  feeling.  Normal  quality,  then, 
is  at  the  same  time  a  mark  of  identification  and  a  means  of 
concealment;  it  identifies  its  owner,  but  conceals  his  feel- 
ings, or  implies  that  he  has  none. 

QUALITY  AND  PERSONAL  FEELING 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  qualities  that 
characteristically  represent  moods  and  attitudes  not  com- 
mon in  our  daily  experiences.  The  speaker  who  wishes  to 
be  able  to  express  all  kinds  of  meanings  must  possess  con- 
trol over  more  qualities  than  the  normal.  His  moods  and 
his  attitudes  will  call  for  something  other  than  the  com- 
monplace in  thought  and  in  voice.  Thus  a  control  of  the 
different  qualities  adds  to  his  ability  to  express  deep 
feelings  and  gripping  sentiments. 

Oral  Quality,  Oral  quality  is  made  with  a  narrow 
throat,  is  usually  confined  to  high  pitch,  and  is  made  with 

1 — V.  Quart.  Jour,  of  Public  Speaking,  Vol.  I,  p.  154 ;  "The  Voice  and 
the  Emotions,*"  S.  Blanton,  M.  D. 
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the  resonance  placed  near  the  forehead  in  the  nasal  arches. 
It  is  the  way  we  make  tone  when  we  are  tired,  weak,  great- 
ly enfeebled,  sick.  When  Cassius  ridicules  Caesar  for 
showing  fear  in  their  swimming  match  across  the  Tiber,  in 
the  words,  ^^Help  me  Cassius,  or  I  perish'',  he  uses  the  Oral 
quality  to  express  the  idea  of  Caesar's  impotence.  When 
the  speaker  or  reader  deals  witli  meanings  tliat  imply 
weakness  or  weariness,  if  he  is  to  carry  the  right  idea  to  his 
hearers,  he  must  be  master  of  this  method  of  making  tone. 
Again  the  Oral  quality  is  the  best  voice  for  showing 
feelings  of  serenity,  love,  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  gaiety, 
daintiness,  and  gentleness.  These,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
akin  tQ  weakness  in  that  they  are  entirely  free  from  robust- 
ness, vigor,  and  violence.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  they 
are  feelings  that  women  ordinarily  can  express  better  than 
men;  obviously  because  they  are  better  masters  of  the 
"small  voice''  that  is  the  essence  of  Oral  quality. 

Aspirate  Quality.  This  is  a  kind  of  voice  like  whisp- 
ering. It  is  made  when  something  so  agitates  the  mind 
that  the  vocal  organs  fail  to  perform  their  function  aright 
and  let  out  more  breath  than  sound.  It  lacks  almost  all 
resonance,  all  the  vibration  coming  from  the  muscles  of 
the  throat.  When  we  hear  it  we  naturally  suspect  that  the 
speaker  is  under  some  such  emotion  as  fear,  dread,  sup- 
pressed excitement,  desire  to  be  unobserved.  It  seldom 
finds  a  place  in  public  address;  only  when  the  speaker 
wishes  to  give  vent  to  a  feeling  very  much  deeper  and  more 
intense  than  the  generality  of  verbal  utterance.  It  is 
used  now  and  then  in  the  climax  of  quietness,  which  gains 
its  effect  by  using  less  and  less  voice  until  the  final  touch 
is  put  on  by  a  whisper.  The  evangelist  uses  tliis  wlien  he 
assures  us  tliat  we  are  condemned  to  an  everlasting  hell, 
pronouncing  this  last  word  with  an  awe-struck  whisper. 
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Orotund  Quality,  We  come  now  to  the  kind  of  voice 
that  is  most  useful  in  public  address.  When  a  speaker 
is  full  of  high  purpose  and  animated  by  a  chain  of  valid 
logic,  he  needs  a  voice  that  will  fill  the  hall  or  the  welkin 
about  him  and  give  all  the  dignity  and  force  possible  to  his 
truth.  He  finds  this  in  the  Orotund  quality.  It  is  the  tone 
made  with  a  full  diapason  of  resonance,  from  chest,  teeth, 
jaws,  and  nose.  Especially  must  chest  resonance  be  pres- 
ent to  make  his  thought  properly  impressive.  It  is,  more- 
over, the  only  voice  that  can  be  used  on  a  large  audience, 
another  reason  why  it  is  so  serviceable  for  public  speech. 
Thoughts  and  meanings  are  not  impressive  in  a  large  hall 
when  uttered  with  a  voice  that  lacks  the  ring  of  full 
resonance. 

Orotund  quality  appears  in  three  forms,  and  so  im- 
portant is  it  as  a  proper  voice  for  public  speaking  that  it 
will  pay  us  to  note  all  three  of  these  forms. 

.77ie  Expulsive  Form,  The  kind  of  voice  most  use- 
ful in  public  address  is  the  Expulsive  form  of  the  Oro- 
tund. It  is  made  by  a  short  sharp  stroke  of  the  diaphragm, 
accompanied  hj  abundant  resonance  of  the  chest,  an  open 
throat,  and  good  resonance  from  the  head.  To  get  the 
riglit  effect,  the  jaw  must  be  thoroughly  relaxed,  the  throat 
perfectly  loose,  and  the  diaphragm  must  pump  with  a  very 
definite  stroke  on  each  syllable.  It  is  iii  reality  a  short, 
quick  shout.  It  is  used  when  the  speaker  is  showing  great 
earnestness  and  a  purpose  to  compel  his  hearers  to  note 
what  he  lias  to  say.  Yet  it  always  suggest  complete  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  the  speaker  over  his  thought  and  his  at- 
titude. It  is  the  most  dignified  form  of  voice  there  is, 
strong,  free,  vibrant,  and  without  it  successful  speaking  i  ^ 
hardly  conceivable.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a  proper-  pub- 
lic manner. 
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To  cultivate  the  Expulsive  form,  practice  every  day 
littering  the  vowel  sounds  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  dia- 
pliragni,  taking  pains  to  hold  the  throat  open  and  to  give 
the  sound  full  opportunity  to  vibrate  at  all  the  good  vibrat- 
ing points.  Beware  of  making  a  grunt  or  a  bark.  Make  it 
a  full,  sonorous,  rich  sound,  well  placed  and  thoroughly 
open.  Then  read  a  passage  from  some  public  speech  and 
imagine  yourself  addressing  first  a  hundred  people,  then 
five  hundred,  and  then  tw^o  or  three  thousand.  Use  only 
the  voice  described  above.  Also  try  to  phrase  some 
thoughts  of  your  OAvn,  in  dignified  language  and  then  utter 
them  as  to  a  large  crowd  and  with  high  and  lofty  purpose 
in  your  own  mind  and  heart. 

The  Effusive  Form.  The  Effusive  form  is  made  by  a 
steady  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  controlling  strongly  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  vocal  passage  and  with  an 
abundance  of  vibration  in  all  the  resonating  bones  and 
chambers.  The  essence  of  it  is  its  smooth,  steady  flow. 
The  steadiness  gives  it  the  effusiveness  and  the  resonance 
the  Orotund  quality.  It  means  to  the  hearer  always  that 
the  speaker  is  moved  deeply,  too  deeply  for  violence  or 
vehemence.  When  we  hear  the  Efiiusive  Orotund  we  as- 
sume that  the  speaker  is  greatly  awed  or  in  a  state  of 
deep  reverence  or  overpowered  by  the  sublime,  the  magnifi- 
cent, the  overwhelming.  When  used  in  connection,  wdth 
words  that  suggest  such  a  situation,  it  carries  the  right 
meaning  and  is  very  gripping ;  when  used  with  words  that 
carry  no  such  import,  it  is  most  of  the  time  simply  ridicul- 
ous. Men  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  be 
tremendous  and  overpowering  merely  by  the  Effusive  form 
alone,  not  by  their  ideas.  The  resulting  incongruity  upsets 
all  meaning  for  the  hearer,  and  is  poor  expression. 

The  Explosive  Form,  The  explosive  form  is  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Expulsive  except  that  it  is  sharper 
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and  more  sudden.  The  stroke  of  the  diaphragm  is  quicker 
and  more  powerful.  When  employed,  it  carries  a  meaning 
of  excitement,  distractedness,  great  intensity.  It  is  used 
by  men  who  are  very  angry,  badly  frightened,  boisterous, 
or  belligerent.  Used  in  the  wrong  place  it  produces  bom- 
bast ;  used  in  the  right  place  it  is  decidedly  impressive.  It 
does  not  enter  into  public  speech  very  frequently  because 
only  rarely  does  a  speaker  get  excited  enough  to  make  it 
appropriate.  It  is  more  serviceable  in  dramatic  reading 
and  acting.  Yet  it  is  largely  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  speak- 
ing calculated  to  quell  a  mob  or  to  stir  them  up  to  great  ex- 
citement. 

The  Pectoral  Quality. — This  is  a  very  hollow,  sepul- 
chral voice  to  be  used  only  rarely  and  with  great  caution. 
It  is  all  chest  resonance  with  the  head  vibrations  suppress- 
ed. Its  chief  use  is  in  acting,  w^here  one  must  portray  a 
character  in  great  distress  or  moved  hj  the  most  solemn  of 
sentiments.  Macbeth  with  the  blood  of  Duncan  on  his 
hands,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  Leonato  thinking  his 
daughter  false — these  might  fairly  use  the  pectoral  qual- 
ity. Unless  you  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  match  one  of 
these  emotions,  beware  of  using  it.  It  fits  into  public 
speech  only  on  rare  occasions.  To  use  it  commonlj^  is  to  in- 
vite the  appearance  of  insincerity.  But  one  who  liopes  to 
impersonate  and  to  act  cannot  get  on  without  it. 

The  Guttural  Quality. — This  type  of  voice  is  also  for 
use  only  in  the  exceptional  occasion.  It  is  a  kind  of  growl, 
made  with  all  the  resonance  centered  in  the  muscles  of  the 
throat.  As  a  consequence  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  voice. 
Fortunately  nature  so  provides  that  the  listener  does  not 
need  this  quality  in  ordinary  speech.  When  he  hears  it 
he  assumes  that  the  speaker  is  very  much  over-wrought. 
It  is  used  to  mean  vileness,  great  rage,  a  return  to  ele- 
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mental  and  primal  passions.    It  is  for  impersonation  and 
acting,  hardly  ever  to  be  used  in  public  address. 

Exercises. 

1.  Observe  the  difference  in  normal  quality  in  people 
you  hear  talk,  especially  those  who  speak  in  public.  Learn 
to  differentiate  the  different  qualities  speakers  use  to  ex- 
press different  sentiments. 

2.  Cultivate  a  responsiveness  to  inner  feelings;  let 
them  express  themselves  in  speech  through  appropriate 
qualities  of  the  voice.  Get  over  the  habit  of  using  only  tlie 
one  quality  for  all  kinds  of  attitudes ;  let  your  voice  go  as 
far  as  is  judicious  in  expressing  feelings. 

3.  Select  passages  from  standard  literature  and  read 
them  with  the  appropriate  kind  of  voice.  You  will  have 
difficulty  in  doing  this  well  unless  you  tlioroughly  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  words  involved  and  appreciate 
the  author's  sentiments.  Aim  to  get  a  good  co-ordination 
betAveen  what  is  going  on  in  your  mind  and  in  your  throat. 
Do  not  make  it  simply  a  matter  of  vocal  gymnastics. 

4.  Take  up  each  of  the  qualities  in  turn  and  practice 
it  until  your  voice  has  mastered  it  and  can  do  it  easily  and 
without  strain.  Work  in  this  order:  Aspirate,  Oral,  Ef- 
fusive Orotund,  Expulsive  Orotund,  Explosive  Orotund^ 
Pectoral,  and  Guttural. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FINDING  THE  MEANING. 

Recapitulation. — We  have  thus  far  noted  that  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  acting  are  all  different  kinds  of  attempts 
to  carry  thought  from  the  speaker  to  the  hearer  by  means 
of  the  body  and  the  voice.  We  have  taken  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  the  carrying  of  thought  is  possible  only  as  the 
body  and  voice  carry  meaning ;  and  that  the  great  problem 
in  the  study  of  Expression  is  to  find  hov^  to  make  sure  to 
get  the  intended  meaning  to  the  hearer.  We  have  seen 
how  meaning  is  carried  to  the  eye  by  means  of  Posture, 
Bodily  Movements,  Gesture,  and  Facial  Expression;  and 
how  it  is  carried  to  the  ear  by  changes  in  the  elements  of 
tone:  Pitch,  Time,  Force,  and  Quality.  A  large  portion 
of  the  book  has  been  taken  up  with  a  description  of  these 
elements  of  meaning-carrying  and  with  explaining  the 
part  each  plays  in  getting  thought  from  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  to  the  hearer. 

Also  we  have  observed  that  thought  is  for  the  most 
part  a  very  generic  term  and  capable  of  considerable 
vagueness  of  import;  that  there  are  at  least  two  divisions 
of  it  that  must  be  considered  in  studying  Expression  :  Logi- 
cal Content  and  Personal  Intent;  and  that  the  needs  of 
these  are  different,  involving  differing  ways  of  using  the 
machinery  of  Expression. 

Then,  also,  we  have  been  concerned  with  perfecting 
the  machine  and  with  preparing  the  way  for  criticism  and 
co-operation  of  parts  by  gaining,  what  competence  and  fa- 
cility possible  in  body  and  voice. 
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So,  thus  far  we  have  been  answering  the  question, 
'^^What  actually  happens  in  the  body  and  the  voice  in  the 
carrying  of  thought?''  ^^What  processes  are  going  on  when 
the  body  acts  and  when  the  voice  vibrates  in  speech  and 
action?"  Now  we  turn  to  a  different  question;  ^^How^  can 
the  speaker  be  helped  (1)  to  have  the  right  meaning  in  his 
mind?  and  (2)  to  make  sure  that  this  precise  meaning  gets 
to  the  mind  of  the  hearer?  This  brings  us,  then,  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  ways  and  means  of  using  the  activities  of 
body  and  voice  so  as  to  get  the  thought  to  the  hearer  accu- 
rately and  with  the  right  flavor  or  color. 

Subjective  Thoiu/ht  and  Meaning. — Public  address  is 
the  direct  outpouring  of  the  speaker's  own  meaning.  In- 
terpretation, impersonation,  and  acting  are  the  representa- 
tions of  what  the  speaker  thinks  the  meaning  ought  to  be. 
At  first  glance  it  looks  as  if  a  man  speaking  his  own  mind 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  no  vagueness  or  inaccuracy  of  meaning  in  the  observ- 
ing hearer's  mind.  But  such  is  very  far  indeed  from  the 
case;  probably  the  majority  of  people  cannot  make  others 
see  their  truth  and  their  attitudes  just  as  they  themselves 
see  them.  And  when  they  stand  up  in  public  with  intent  to 
lead  the  crowd,  they  and  their  meaning  are  many  miles 
asunder.  Their  thought,  which  they  can  make  very  logical 
and  vital  on  paper,  fails  to  inform  or  to  impress  or  to  rouse 
when  uttered  aloud.  Their  bodies  and  voices,  instead  of 
helping,  only  succeed  in  getting  in  the  way ;  and  the  only 
meanings  carried  are  wrong  ones. 

Witli  interpretation  and  acting  it  is  even  worse.  Here 
the  speaker  faces  the  added  risk  of  not  being  subjectively 
sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  writer's  w^ords.  Any  failure  to 
grasp  the  writer's  meaning  in  his  poem  or  oration  greatly 
adds  to  tlie  chances  for  carrying  wrong  notions.  Many 
thoughts,  when  committed  to  paper,  are  capable  of  more 
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than  one  construction;  hence,  the  attempt  to  interpret 
these  thoughts  may  bring  all  kinds  of  results,  according  to 
the  ingenuity  or  the  stupidity  of  the  reader.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  there  is  so  much  inane,  commonplace,  mean- 
ingless reading  and  interpretation  extant;  the  reader, 
knowing  that  he  lacks  imagination,  or  fearing  to  make  a 
blunder  if  he  strikes  out  boldly,  contents  himself  with  be- 
ing merely  formal  and  juiceless.  This  seems  to  him  the 
safe  course;  but  it  is  without  effect,  other  than  ennui,  on 
the  hearer.  Effective  interpretation  and  acting  requires  a 
feeling  for  the  inner  meaning  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
bring  it  out.  That  is  why  it  is  an  art  and  an  art  of  liigh 
standards  and  infinite  possibilities. 

Ideal  Conditions  versus  the  Real. — A  mind  that  func- 
tions perfectly,  with  an  abundance  of  images  and  ideas, 
with  the  ability  to  perceive  quickly  and  accurately,  with 
feelings  alert  and  under  complete  control,  with  logical 
ability  tlioroughly  developed,  and  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  feelings  and  attitudes  of  other  people — such  a  mind  has 
a  serviceable  notion  of  the  thought  it  is  trying  to  express 
to  others.  But  such  a  mind  is  rare  enough  anyway ;  there 
is  a  shortage  somewhere  in  the  best  of  us,  or  else  a  lack  of 
balance,  wliich  keeps  our  thinking  from  being  just  what  it 
ought  to  be,  either  for  our  own  use  or  for  transmission  to 
others. 

But  even  though  such  an  ideal  mind  were  common, 
still  very  few  people  have  perfect  control  over  their  vocal 
organs.  To  get  perfect  speaking,  we  should  have  to  have 
the  ideal  mind  co-operating  with  a  perfect  voice;  and  then 
we  should  have  a  genius.  But  most  of  us  have  to  endure 
a  mind  lacking  in  something  and  a  voice  that  falls  far  short 
of  perfection.  Hence  very  few  people  are  natural-born 
speakers  and  readers.  Some  there  are,  but  not  many;  so 
few  are  tliey  that  we  can  afford  to  ignore  them  in  teaching 
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tbe  masses  how  to  speak,  read,  and  act.  Such  people  are  to 
the  teacher  of  Expression  what  the  mathematical  prodigy 
or  the  born  chemist  is  to  other  instructors.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  students  have  liad  poor  home  training  for  right 
thinking  and  speaking;  others  have  been  in  bad  company — 
as  to  voice,  thinking  and  speaking — ;  while  many  others 
are  suffering  from  the  mental  and  physical  upheaval  re- 
sulting from  adolescence  and  a  too  rapid  physical  growth. 
So  they  come  to  the  class  in  Expression  with  complicated 
cases  of  mal-adjustment  of  mind  and  voice.  The  business 
of  the  class  and  the  instructor  is  to  adjust  and  to  amend. 

Devices  for  Improving  Expression. 

Let  us  take  up  in  order  the  various  methods  of  aiding 
the  speaker,  and  particularly  the  reader,  to  bring  his 
thought  to  the  hearer.  For  different  people  and  different 
capacities  there  are  varying  methods  that  have  been  proved 
helpful  by  the  experience  of  years.  A  summary  of  them 
will  be  of  value. 

1.     Relying  on  Thinking. 

Application  of  Subjective  Thought. — Where  a  clear 
mind  co-operates  nicely  with  a  capable  and  obedient  voice. 
Expression  can  be  taught  on  its  easiest  terms.  Good  think- 
ing is  an  aid  to  good  speaking  and  reading ;  some  teachers 
even  go  so  far  as  to  insist  that  good  thinking  makes  effec- 
tive speech  an  assured  thing.  Yet  there  are  examples 
enough  before  us  to  raise  a  doubt  and  a  strong  one.  Par- 
ticularly in  academic  circles,  where  clear  minds  are  many 
and  noticeable,  we  do  not  have  to  seek  far  to  find  speaking 
that  is  very  far  indeed  from  clear.  The  voice  does  not  co- 
operate with  the  mind,  and  the  result  is  a  failure,  as  far  as 
the  listener  is  concerned.    But  where  we  find  this  kind  of 
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Biiacliine-like  mind  working  harmoniously  Avith  a  compet- 
ent and  responsive  voice,  we  get  a  kind  of  expression  that 
is  delightful  and  enlightening. 

Another  proof  of  the  importance  of  good  thinking  is- 
found  in  tlie  absurdities  committed  by  some  speakers  who 
have  marvelous  voices  but  a  shortage  of  mental  capacity. 
From  these  we  get  bombast,  withered  flowers  of  borrowed 
rhetoric,  disjointed  reasoning,  chop  logic,  incoherent  co- 
herence, and  one-sided  emphasis.  They  make  a  great  hit 
with  the  injudicious;  many  a  handkerchief  has  been  waved 
at  them  in  the  pavilion  and  under  the  tent;  but  they  leave 
only  a  slight  lasting  impression.  Many  people  are  greatly 
soothed  and  mastered  merely  by  resonance  and  noise, 
thinking  they  are  getting  mental  food  when  they  are  re- 
ceiving only  husks.  What  they  get  is  only  an  external 
thing,  not  the  heart  of  a  vital  message  or  the  kernel  of 
sound  thinking. 

TJiinking  the  Thought. — Some  practical  advice  can  be 
given  as  to  how  to  use  intensive  thinking  as  an  aid  to  ex- 
pression. Whenever  the  mind  is  really  intent  on  what  it 
wants  uttered,  the  voice  has  a  better  chance  to  carry  mean- 
ing than  when  the  mind  is  hazy,  uncertain,  sterile  of  ideas,, 
and  barren  of  vital  imagery.  Both  in  speaking  and  in  read- 
ing, vital  subjective  thinking  is  most  important.  Most  stu- 
dents can  make  their  start  at  this  point :  Be  sure  you  really 
know  tohat  you  are  talking  about.  And  we  use  the  word 
know  here  in  an  intensive  sense,  meaning  fully  compre- 
hend, vitally  feel,  specifically  appreciate,  and  genuinely 
perceive. 

When  you  speak,  if  you  really  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,  you  can  get  better  results  than  if  you  do  not; 
obviously  so.  Likewise  when  you  read  or  act  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  matter  of  your  reading  and  interpreting 
gives  the  voice  a  better  impetus  to  expression;  clearly  the 
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one  who  knows,  feels,  sees,  understands,  comprehends,  and 
grasps  is  in  a  better  way  to  express  thought  than  one  who 
is  muddled  and  hazy  in  his  mind. 

So  let  us  set  down  as  the  first  rule  for  all  speaking  and 
reading;  It  is  useless  to  proceed  unless  the  speaker  has 
first  thought  out  his  thought!^ 

2.     Paraphrasing. 

A  valuable  help  in  getting  at  the  thought  of  the  printed 
page  is  a  method  known  as  Paraphrasing.  It  is  based  on 
this  idea :  if  you  feel  that  you  do  not  fully  grasp  the  content 
or  the  purport  of  a  bit  of  literature,  paraphrase  it,  state  it 
in  other  words,  utter  it  in  different  language,  amplify  it, 
illuminate  it  with  other  and  fuller  images.  This  device  is 
especially  helpful  to  those  whose  voices  are  capable  and  re- 
sponsive, but  whose  minds  are  slow  to  seize  on  the  fulness 
of  meaning  involved  in  what  their  eye  reads.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  us  are  incompetent  in  getting  enough  out  of 
what  we  read.  We  get  a  meaning,  but  we  do  not  get  ful- 
ness of  meaning.  Paraphrasing  helps  get  somewhere  near 
the  fulness  the  writer  felt  when  he  wrote.  By  saying  the 
thing  in  different  words  w^e  put  ourselves  to  the  test  of  de- 
ciding, first,  whether  we  have  caught  any  meaning,  and, 
secondly,  whether  we  have  found  meaning  enough. 

Especially  is  paraphrasing  helpful  in  digging  out  the 
hidden  logical  content  of  the  writer's  thought.  What  para- 
phrasing specifically  does  is  to  enrich  the  store  of  inrigery 
with  which  the  mind  can  work.  Pschologically,  all  the 
mind  can  possibly  work  with  is  its  store  of  sensations. 


^For  a  complete  and  exhaustive  exposition  of  the  "thought"  meth- 
od of  speaking  and  reading,  see  the  various  books  published  by  Dr.  S. 
S.  Curry,  "School  of  Expression",  Boston.  They  are  very  helpful  in 
enforcing  the  doctrine  that  sound  thinking  must  precede  valid  ex- 
pression. 
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images^  ideas,  and  feelings.  Paraphrasing  adds  greatly  to 
all  three  of  these,  particularly  to  images  and  feelings.  Ob- 
visously,  then,  a  successful  restating  of  the  thought  gives 
one  a  better  equipment  with  which  to  transmit  meanings ; 
so  that  to  a  reader  or  speaker  whose  voice  reacts  accurate- 
ly and  sympathetically,  paraphrasing  is  an  unquestioned 
blessing.  But  where  the  voice  is  not  trained,  there  is  little 
hope  of  help  until  the  vocal  training  is  applied/ 

3. — Tone  Copying. 

Another  helpful  device  for  extracting  thought  from 
the  printed  page  is  that  called  ^^Tone  Drills."  It  is  especi- 
ally valuable  in  clarifying  the  mind  as  to  the  Personal  In- 
tent that  must  be  put  into  what  is  read.  The  idea  is  as 
follows,  and  is  very  serviceable :  In  our  daily  talk  and  con- 
versation we  have  standardized  certain  "tones'",  which  are 
recognized  the  world  over  as  having  certain  significance. 
For  example,  you  can  without  fail  detect  anger  or  fear  or 
hatred  in  the  voice  of  a  man  whom  you  cannot  see  and 
whose  words  you  do  not  specifically  distinguish.  The 
voice  tells  the  story  by  the  characteristic  "tone''  of  the  emo- 
tion expressed.  Of  these  "tones"  there  are  a  great  many ; 
the  author  of  this  system  has  classified  two  hundred  that 
he  declares  are  distinctly  ascertainable  and  distinguish- 
able. These  "tones"  are  common  to  the  human  race ;  they 
are  a  necessary  part  of  human  mind;  we  all  use  them  in 
one  way  or  another. 

But  when  we  read  words  written  by  another,  we  are 
not  stimulated  to  use  the  right  tone  in  the  right  place; 
most  of  the  time  we  are  too  "toneless",  failing  to  get 
enough  personal  feeling  into  what  we  read.     Particularly 

iFor  a  fuU  and  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  of  paraphrasing, 
see  "Principles  of  Vocal  Expression,''  Camberlain  and  Clark;  Chicago, 
1904. 
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is  this  the  case  when  we  are  dealing  with  phraseology  that 
is  a  bit  strange ;  classical  literature,  for  example.  Now,  by 
reading  over  a  troublesome  passage  and  arriving  at  a  judg- 
ment as  to  what  tone  ought  to  be  used,  we  can  get  an  idea 
of  what  it  ought  to  sound  like.  Then  we  can  devise  or  re- 
call a  commonplace  and  habitual  utterance  that  uses  this 
particular  tone.  Then  by  noting  how  we  do  it,  we  can 
transfer  the  tone  to  the  obscure  passage  and  strike  it  true. 

This  system  can  be  used  to  improve  the  Personal  Atti- 
tude side  of  thought,  but  it  adds  little  to  one's  ability  to  de- 
cipher Logical  Content.  It  is  of  greatest  help  in  the  read- 
ing of  poetry,  especially  poetry  that  is  worded  in  an  ob- 
scure or  unaccustomed  manner..' 

4. — Imitation  and  Example. 

Where  the  voice  is  lazy  or  when  the  owner  of  it  lacks 
the  imagination  to  realize  what  a  competent  voice  means, 
there  is  an  *  advantage  to  be  gained  by  listening  to  good 
models  of  speaking,  reading,  and  acting.  If  you  have  crit- 
ical faculties  enough  to  detect  what  is  going  on  in  the  voice 
of  another  person,  you  can  help  your  own  speaking  greatly 
by  keeping  your  ears  open.  Especially  you  can  observe 
how  much  better  than  yourself  other  people  are.  It  may 
spur  you  to  renewed  and  extended  efforts  that  will  get  you 
out  of  a  rut  or  start  you  along  lines  you  had  not  thouglit  of. 
Most  of  us  do  not  realize  what  our  own  voices  sound  like ; 
at  least  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are  efficient  or  not. 
So  listening  to  some  one  vastly  superior  to  ourselves  some- 
times casts  the  scales  from  our  eyes  and  wakes  us  up. 

Yet  it  is  well  to  utter  a  caution  against  too  much 
studying  of  example.  When  it  turns  into  bald  imitation,  it 
is  pernicious.     Students  have  been  known  to  imitate  the 

iFor  a  complete  exposition  of  this  method,  see  "Natural  Drills  in 
Expression,"  A.  E.  Phillips,  The  Newton  Company,  Chicago,  1909. 
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very  quality  of  their  master's  voice,  one  of  his  most  per- 
sonal possessions;  an  act  involving  the  very  surrender  of 
one's  own  personality.  There  are  two  main  dangers  to  a 
reliance  upon  imitation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost 
sure  death  to  initiative  in  thinking,  a  priceless  possession. 
In  the  second  place,  the  imitator  almost  invariably  copies 
his  model's  weaknesses  and  overlooks  his  sources  of 
strength.  If  a  speaker  who  is  a  deep  thinker  and  possesses 
a  rare  soul  that  responds  sympathetically  to  the  great 
heart  of  humanity,  also  possesses  a  great  rolling  voice,  half 
the  young  aspirants  to  his  honors  will  overlook  the  spirit 
and  imitate  only  the  big  voice. 

It  is  related  of  old  Doctor  Chalmers  that  he  always 
began  his  sermons  by  reading  his  manuscript  very  closely, 
speaking  rather  haltingly ;  but  as  the  thought  gripped  him, 
he  was  wont  to  throw  the  paper  impulsively  aside  and 
break  out  into  rolling  thunder  for  which  he  was  noted. 
Young  preachers,  wishing  to  profit  by  imitating  their 
master,  used  to  start  out  also  reading  their  manuscripts  in 
a  hesitating,  halting  voice,  and  then  at  a  point  carefully 
marked  on  the  manuscript,  throw  it  dramatically  aside  and 
begin  to  roar.  Needless  to  say  that  they  are  not  ranked 
with  their  model. 

But  good  models  can  teach  such  matters  as  the  need 
of  good  resonance,  the  value  of  a  strong  voice  well  con- 
trolled, the  possibilities  of  inflection  and  of  fine  modula- 
tions of  the  voice  the  beauty  and  strength  of  holding  the 
vowels,  the  artistic  use  of  pause,  the  value  of  judicious 
phrasing,  the  advantages  of  a  delicate  touch,  and  the  power 
of  the  right  quality  rightly  used.  Many  speakers  can  in- 
spire us  to  work  a  little  harder  to  overcome  our  defects. 
They  can  also  stir  us  to  a  desire  to  think  more  logically, 
reason  more  fluently,  feel  more  genuinely,  and  cultivate 
more  ardently  the  virtues  of  imagination  and  fancy. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTHESIS. 

While  the  methods  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter 
have  some  value  to  all  types  of  minds  and  for  all  degrees  of 
competence,  yet  they  can  be  fully  sufficient  in  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cases.  In  general  they  rely  heavily  upon 
the  presence  of  a  teacher  to  check  up  results  continually. 
A  course  in  Expression  is  most  valuable  when  it  leaves  the 
student  a  body  of  principles  on  which  he  can  depend  for 
subsequent  self-criticism.  Unless  a  student  becomes  a 
competent  critic  of  speech  methods,  especially  a  critic  of 
his  own  activities,  he  will  need  to  rely  always  upon  a  teach- 
er ;  else  when  he  is  cut  off  from  instruction  and  class-room 
criticism,  he  will  fall  from  grace  and  go  back  to  old  habits 
or  get  new  ones  that  are  even  worse.  Experience  shows 
that  this  is  the  case  with  the  vast  majority  of  people,  es- 
pecially when  they  take  up  the  study  of  speaking  after 
having  cultivated  bad  habits  and  after  having  corrupted 
their  sense  of  expressional  values.  A  complete  system  of 
training,  then,  must  incorporate  the  teaching  of  criticism ; 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  must  be  based  on 
analysis  and  must  be  itself  a  synthesizing  process,  a 
method  of  building  up  from  elements. 

Isolating  Elements  for  Observation  and  Criticism, — 
First,  before  studying  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  speaking, 
it  is  well  to  recall  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ele- 
ments   of    tone — Pitch,   Time,    Force,    and    Quality — are 
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really  not  separable;  every  tone  made  is  compounded  of 
all  four.  When  we  talk  of  isolating  one  of  these,  then,  we 
can  mean  only  the  focussing  of  attention  upon  it.  When 
we  talk  about  Pitch  changes,  all  the  other  elements.  Time, 
Force,  and  Quality,  will  have  to  be  present  in  the  sounds 
we  make,  though  we  shall  be  looking  at  and  thinking  of 
only  the  considerations  of  Pitch.  So  also  when  we  make 
any  of  the  others  the  object  of  attention. 

It  is  very  helpful  in  the  study  of  Expression  to  be  able 
to  isolate  an  element  and  study  it.  That  is  why  so  much 
time  has  been  given  to  a  study  of  that  problem  in  the  first 
part  of  this  book.  The  ear  can  be  trained  to  criticize — and 
only  the  criticism  of  the  ear  is  worth  anything  for  speech 
training^only  by  being  trained  to  detect  what  is  hap- 
pening during  speech  to  each  of  the  elements.  When  there 
is  something  wrong  with  a  student's  melody,  the  teacher 
must  talk  Pitch  changes  and  get  the  student  to  understand 
what  is  meant.  When  there  is  something  wrong  with 
rhythm  or  phrasing,  then  the  two  must  diagnose  the  case 
and  prescribe  the  remedy  in  terms  of  Time.  When  the  stu- 
dent purrs  or  yells  too  much  or  has  a  touch  like  a  pianola 
— all  on  one  degree  of  strength — then  the  teacher  and  class 
must  talk  Force.  So  with  bad  resonance,  interpretation 
that  is  too  dramatic  and  emotional,  and  speaking  that  is 
dry  and  rusty ;  the  diagnosis  must  be  in  terms  of  Quality. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  learner  be  shown  just  what  is  go- 
ing on  and  what  needs  mending.  Then  with  habits  cor- 
rected automatic  action  will  set  in  and  no  attention  need 
be  given  anything  but  the  speaker's  purpose  and  the  logic 
of  his  thought. 

Because  of  the  value  of  this  method  in  a  teaching  sys- 
tem, it  will  be  amplified  in  the  following  discussion. 
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A  General  Law  For  Expression 

It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the  isolation  of  ele- 
ments can  be  of  use  only  for  purposes  of  criticism.  The 
elements  in  actual  speaking  are  always  combined,  inter- 
woven, sometimes  almost  inextricably.  So  in  taking  up  the 
study  of  Emphasis  for  Expression  we  shall  do  well  at  first 
to  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole  field  before  going  into 
details. 

The  following  figure  represents  adequately  the  inter- 
relation of  the  two  aspects  of  thinking:  on  one  hand  Lo- 
gical Content  and  Personal  Attitude,  and  the  elements  of 
tone  making  on  the  other.  An  explanation  of  this  figure 
will  shed  much  light  on  vocal  methods. 

Changes 

IN 

Pitch  Time  Force  Quality 


TH 

OUGHT 
RSONAL 

CONTE 
ATTITU 

DE 

Pitch. — Changes  in  Pitch  are  more  likely  to  occur  for 
the  carrying  of  logical  meaning  than  of  personal.  In  other 
words,  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  printed-page  meaning 
of  words,  be  free  with  your  changes  in  Pitch.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  you  wish  to  express  yourself,  your  own  feelings 
and  attitudes,  you  are  less  likely  to  do  it  by  pitch  consider- 
ations than  by  others.     To  make  sure  that  your  audience 
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knows  what  you  mean,  be  sure  to  be  alert  in  melody ;  but 
if  you  desire  to  show  your  feelings,  rely  but  little  on  mel- 
ody and  be  more  alert  in  some  of  the  other  elements.  Pitch 
changes  can  show  personal  feeling  only  by  extremes;  ex- 
tremely narrow  range  or  extremely  wide  jumps  suggest 
personal  intensity  of  one  kind  and  another.  The  very  nar- 
row slide  and  the  very  short  step  are  always  suggestive  of 
specific  emotions,  while  the  very  wide  jump  and  inflection 
mean  emotions  quite  different.  But  most  of  the  steps  and 
inflections  of  speech  are  of  value  in  bringing  out  the  plain 
sense  of  the  words  and  their  interrelations  one  with  the 
other. 

Time. — ^^Rate  of  vowel  hold  is  a  vital  consideration  in 
logical  speaking  in  that  when  the  voice  makes  a  pronounc- 
ed slide,  it  almost  invariably  holds  the  tone  a  little  longer. 
Thus  it  assumes  second  place  to  Pitch  in  the  carrying  of 
the  plain  idea  intended.  In  addition,  phrasing  is  most  of 
the  time  in  the  interest  of  clarifying  the  direct  thought. 
Thus  the  prolongation  involved  in  inflection  and  the  need 
of  spacing  in  phrasing  compels  the  speaker  to  be  alert  with 
his  time  changes  when  desiring  to  make  sure  his  mental 
content  carries  to  the  hearer. 

The  place  of  time  in  representing  personalized  think- 
ing is  exhibited  in  the  prolongation,  acceleration,  or  sud- 
den change  of  rate  of  vowel  sounds,  and  in  the  dramatic 
pause.  Holding  vowels  an  unusual  length,  or  hurrying 
over  them,  or  making  sudden  changes  in  rate  always  sug- 
gests that  the  speaker  is  intense  or  wrought  up  or  in  a 
mood — showing  emotion  of  one  kind  or  another.  Also  the 
very  essence  of  the  dramatic  pause  is  the  display  of  deep 
and  vital  feeling. 

Because  of  the  close  relation  between  time  and  the 
emphatic  slide  and  because  the  prolonged  vowel  and  the 
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dramatic  pause  are  so  cJf  ar  in  their  conveying  of  personal 
feeling,  Time  plays  almost  an  equal  part  in  carrying  the 
two  kinds  of  thinking,  though  the  weight  of  its  influence 
is  in  favor  of  carrying  logical  sense. 

Force, — Force  is  more  often  a  display  of  feeling  than 
an  attempt  to  clarify  thought.  When  we  are  excited,  an- 
gry, intense,  afraid,  exalted,  swelled  with  importance,  ani- 
mated by  deep  desires,  we  are  very  likely  to  be  noisy.  At 
any  rate,  the  listener  has  a  right  to  think  we  are  wrought 
up  if  we  make  a  big  noise  at  him.  Thus  Force  is  a  vital 
factor  in  that  kind  of  expression  that  suggests  a  strong 
injection  of  personality.  If  we  strike  the  individual  word 
^xtra  hard  or  if  we  spread  the  expanded  volume  over  an  ex- 
tended passage,  we  still  give  the  impression  of  being  very 
much  in  earnest.  Also  any  sudden  clianges  in  Force  are 
the  manifestation  of  feeling. 

But  Force  is  also  a  vital  factor  in  making  simple 
meaning  clear.  The  mere  matter  of  accenting  syllables  re- 
quires variety  of  Force,  and  it  is  distinctly  a  matter  of  logi- 
cal relations.  Then,  too,  the  voice  invariably  hits  a  bit 
harder  on  the  important  parts  of  speech  and  thus. adds  to 
the  logical  obviousness  of  what  is  spoken.  Accordingly 
Force  offers  better  opportunities  for  displaying  the  per- 
sonal side  of  thought,  though  it  is  an  important  agent  in 
the  other  kind  too. 

Quality. — Quality  is  almost  always  a  personal  matter. 
Normal  Quality  is  the  individuars  private  possession, 
though  it  may  have  characteristics  in  common  with  good 
voice  methods  in  all  men.  In  addition  to  this,  any  use  of 
the  emotional  qualities,  used  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
one's  feeling,  is  obviously  a  matter  of  personal  attitude. 
So  the  use  of  Quality  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  show- 
ing personality.    Yet  good  resonance,  an  open  throat,  and  a 
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proper  tone-placement  have  a  part  in  helping  the  intellect 
to  grasp  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words.  Speech  uttered 
with  a  clear,  vibrant,  steady  voice  is  always  easier  to  un- 
derstand than  speech  uttered  with  cloudy  tones,  a  tight 
throat,  and  poor  resonance.  Thus  Quality  plays  a  part  in 
presenting  both  kinds  of  thought,  with  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  usefulness  in  presenting  personal  feeling. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

EMPHASIS  AND  CHOICE  OF  METHOD 

The  carrying  of  logical  content  allows  comparatively 
Ittle  room  for  the  speaker  to  exercise  his  own  choice  of 
words  to  emphasize;  for  the  relations  of  one  word  to  an- 
other are  so  definite — or  ought  to  be  in  good  composition 
— that  anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  what  the  words  mean 
can  tell  which  of  them  needs  emphasis.  But  there  is  wider 
choice  as  to  lioio  to  do  the  emphasizing.  The  speaker  can 
bring  out  a  word  by  lengthening  the  slide  in  it,  by  setting 
it  very  high  or  low  in  its  level  of  pitch,  by  drawling  it,  by 
shouting  it,  or  by  uttering  it  with  a  strange  and  unusual 
quality  or  with  unexpected  resonance.  But  he  can  do 
more  than  this  by  way  of  variety.  He  can  at  the  same  time 
prolong  it  in  rate  and  extend  its  range  on  the  scale ;  he  can, 
in  connection  with  these  methods,  by  the  same  action  shout 
it;  and  he  caii  in  addition  add  to  the  resonance  while  do- 
ing the  other  three.  Such  a  result  would  be  to  give  the 
word  a  maximum  of  emphasis.  Again,  lie  can  emphasize 
with  any  one  element,  any  two,  any  three,  and  all  four.  He 
can  use  a  moderate  degree  with  one,  two,  or  three  and  sub- 
ordinate the  other  three,  two,  or  one.  The  combinations 
that  are  possible  are  so  large  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
detail  them.  Suffice  it  to  sav  that  in  diacfnosino:  vour 
speech  methods  or  those  of  others,  you  may  find  the  answer 
to  a  vexing  speech  fault  in  the  relative  over-  or  under-em- 
phasis  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements. 

Very  much  more  ai'bitrary,  however,  is  the  use  and 
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coiiibining  of  elements  for  the  display  of  feeling.  Any  lone^ 
extremely  narrow  or  extremely  wide  in  pitch,  extremely 
quiet  or  loud,  long  or  short,  or  out  of  the  way  in  quality — 
any  such  use  of  tone  always  carries  a  meaning  of  intensity 
and  strong  personal  approval  or  disapproval.  A  quick 
shout  or  a  long  slide  on  a  word  makes  it  apparent  that  the 
speaker  has  reasons  for  wanting  it  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily important.  If  he  extends  such  methods  over  a  sen- 
tence, we  the  listeners  have  nothing  else  to  infer  than  that 
he  has  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  bring  out  that 
thought  more  strongly  than  other  people  would  or  than  a 
reader  would  if  he  found  it  on  the  printed  page.  Thus  ex- 
treme methods  are  practically  synonymous  with  a  display 
of  feeling,  and  are  capable  of  infinite  application;  there 
is  simply  no  end  to  the  things  a  competent  speaker  can  do 
to  show  how  he  feels  about  his  ideas.  It  is  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  ingenuity  and  sensitiveness  to  meanings,  controlled 
and  restrained  by  vocal  competence  and  automatic  action. 
Only  the  man  who  is  a  natural-born  speaker  or  who  has 
given  his  voice  plenty  of  training  in  getting  in  good  habits, 
can  hope  to  use  anything  like  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
human  voice. 

Analyzing  The  Logical  Content 

The  concept  of  logical  content  in  itself  implies  that 
there  are  rules  and  regulations  that  can  be  laid  down  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  and  rigidness ;  for  logic  is  a  mat- 
ter of  strict  rule.  While  these  rules  need  not  be  numerous, 
yet  they  are  vital  to  a  study  of  how  to  bring  out  your 
thought. 

Emphasis  For  Logical  Meaning 

1 — Nouns  and  Verbs. — Logical  Emphasis  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  the  relation  that  words  bear  toward  each  oth- 
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er.  The  paramount  thing  about  a  word's  relationship  is 
found  in  the  part  of  speech  it  happens  to  be.  Tlie  most  im- 
portant parts  of  speech  naturally  get  emphasis.  These  are 
the  nouns  and  verbs.  Nouns  and  verbs  are  the  backbone  of 
speech.  To  give  them  their  rightful  place,  the  most  com- 
mon device  is  to  widen  their  slide  and  to  elevate  or  depress 
them  with  a  step.  With  this  tlie  holding  of  the  vowel  helps, 
then  also,  the  adding  of  a  little  force  or  of  a  special  reso- 
nance also  helps  bring  them  into  their  rightful  prominence. 

^^If  /  were  to  tell  you  the  story  of  JSapoleon,  I  should 
take  it  from  the  lips  of  Frenchmen^  who  think  no  language 
rich  enough  to  paint  the  great  captain  of  the  nineteenth 
Century/^ 

In  this  passage  only  one  word  other  than  nouns  and 
verbs  seems  to  merit  especial  emphasis,  the  word  rich. 

2 — Adjectives  and  Adverbs. — Next  to  nouns  and  verbs 
in  importance  come  adjectives  and  adverbs.*  They  help 
make  differentiations  and  qualifications,  so  are  important. 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  they  take  the  emphasis  away  from 
the  noun  or  the  verb.  For  the  most  part  they  are  given 
with  the  upward  slide,  while  the  noun  or  the  verb  takes  the 
downward  turn,  especially  at  the  close  of  a  sentence. 

^^He  is  a  man  of  no/ble  lif\e." 

^^We  are  living  in  pe/rilous  ti\mes." 

^^The  work  was  we/11  do\ne.'' 

Frequently  the  modifying  word  serves  a  noun  or  verb 
that  itself  takes  the  upward  slide :  ^^In  ear/ly  ti/mes  n/o 
st/ates  ch/erished  gre/ater  ha\rmo\ny.''  Here  the 
noun  ^^times''  is  given  with  the  upward  slide,  but  to  make 
it  emphatic  it  is  read  with  a  wider  range  of  inflection, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  increased  force,  and  with  a  slight 
prolongation  of  the  vowel.  The  same  is  true  of  the  noun 
^^states''  as  against  its  abjective  ^^no".  ^^Greater  harmony'' 
follows  the  rule  for  closing  the  sentence. 
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3. — Balanced  Emphasis, — This  is  in  part  a  repetition 
of  the  rule  just  stated.  Balanced  Emphasis  occurs  when 
two  words  come  next  each  other  and  both  are  important 
enough  to  need  emphasis.  Such  is  the  case  on  an  expres- 
sion like  ^This  is  an  ausp/icious  ho\ur/'  or  ^^We  have 
glo/riously  wo\n.''  The  same  device  is  helpful  under  the 
following  situations  : 

When  two  nouns  must  divide  attention:  ^^si/de  by 
si\de.'' 

When  two  verbs  must  divide  attention :  ^^ra/mped 
and  roa\red  the  lions.'' 

When  two  verbs  must  divide  attention :  ^^We  ra/ised 
our  fl\ag.'' 

When  the  conflict  is  between  verb  and  noun :  ^^Thus 
we  wo/n  the  da\y." 

When  for  any  reason  the  second  word  of  a  pair  must 
take  the  upward  slide,  the  balance  may  be  inverted,  as, 
^^If  we  must  choose  between  li\fe  and  dea/th,  we  must 
die/' 

4. — The  'New  Idea  Versus  the  Repeated. — Repeated 
ideas  must  be  subordinated  to  new.  The  only  instances 
where  this  is  not  a  valid  rule  are  those  that  represent  cli- 
max of  Personal  Intent,  as,  ^^Never,  Never,  NEVER !''  But 
this  kind  of  emphasis  is  not  the  kind  under  discussion,  the 
logical.  For  logical  emphasis  the  repeated  idea  must  be 
made  to  keep  out  of  sight  to  make  place  for  the  newcomer. 
This  is  a  very  broad  principle  and  very  important  in  its 
operation.  It  even  supersedes  in  sovereignty  those  just 
detailed.  It  is  very  binding ;  what  is  more,  it  is  seldom  ap- 
preciated or  employed  to  its  full  limit.  It  repays  very  care- 
ful study  and  needs  abundant  practice  to  get  the  mastery 
of  it.  Read  the  following  passage  according  to  the  marks, 
and  note  how  much  more  meaningful  it  is  than  when  read 
in  the  ordinary  way : 
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Gromivell  manufactured  his  oion  army.  Napoleon 
at  the  age  of  tiventy-spven  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
best  troops  Europe  ever  saw,  Cromwell  never  saw  an  ar- 
7ny  till  he  was  forty;  this  man  never  saw  a  soldier  till  he 
was  /i/*^.  Cromwell  manufactured  his  own  armj^ — out  of 
what?  Englishmen,  the  6,6S^  blood  in  Europe,  Out  of  the 
middle  class  of  Englishmen,  the  best  blood  of  the  Island. 
And  with  it  he  conquered  what?  Englishmen,  their  equals, 
This  man  manufactured  /lis  armv  out  of  what?  Out  of 
what  you  call ^\ 

In  reading  this  passage,  play  up  by  means  of  slides, 
steps,  held  vowels,  or  increased  noise  the  indicated  words, 
using  variety  and  judgment,  and  note  how  full  of  meaning 
the  sentences  are  as  compared  with  the  aimless  thumping 
of  words  merely  because  they  are  important  parts  of  speech 
or  happen  to  come  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence. 

Another  instance :  Gentlenken,  I  am  a  Whig,  a  Massa- 
chusetts Whig,  a  Revolutionary  Whig,  a  Faneuil  Hall 
Whig,  and  if  vou  break  up  the  Whig  party,  tvhere  am  /  to 
gor 

5. — Climax, — Words  in  a  series  are  not  to  be  given  with 
the  same  emphasis.  Especially  must  they  be  placed  on  dif- 
ferent levels  of  pitch. 

^^We  listened  to  the  toll  of  the  bell;  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five.'' 

^^He  was  wise,  valiant,  faithful,  and  just." 

'^In  the  desert,  on  the  plains,  on  the  mountain  side,  by 
still  waters,  in  the  ocean's  depths,  sleep  the  brave  of  our 
country.'' 

The  only  way  to  get  a  proper  effect  in  such  construc- 
tions is  to  make  sure  not  to  utter  these  similar  construc- 
tions in  the  same  voice.  Observe  the  principle  of  climax, 
making  changes  in  all  four  of  the  elements  if  necessary. 
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6. — Insinuation^  Implication,  and  Contrast, — Ideas 
that  imply  or  insinuate  what  is  not  really  uttered,  and 
ideas  that  drive  home  a  contrast  must  be  given  some  notic- 
able  form  of  Emphasis.  There  is  also  a  caution  to  be  given 
in  this  connection ;  a  false  slide  or  stroke  on  a  word  capable 
of  carrying  an  insinuation  or  an  implication  not  intended, 
is  fatal  to  the  hearer's  clear  understanding  of  your 
thought. 

^^The  limited  talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible 
to  be  severe  without  being  unparliamentary.''  The  implied 
declaration  in  some  is  achieved  only  by  giving  the  word 
very  pronounced  emphasis. 

^^I  gave  it  to  him''  means  decidedly  different  from  "1 
gave  it  to  him/^  and  from  ^'I  gave  it  to  him."  In  each 
there  are  implications  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  em- 
phasis used.  In  the  first  instance ;  I  did  not  sell  it  to  him, 
he  did  not  come  by  it  dishonestly^  nor  did  I  lend  it  to  him. 
Study  the  two  other  utterances  to  see  what  is  implied  in 
the  emphasis  used. 

The  True  Ideal  of  Speech 

It  is  well  to  repeat  here  what  is  agreed  upon  by  all  ju- 
dicious critics  of  speech  and  urged  in  every  text  on  public 
address ;  that  public  speaking  of  all  kinds  is  at  its  best 
when  it  conforms  to  the  standard  of  ^^elevated  conversa- 
tion." This  expression  will  bear  noting.  It  means  that 
speech  must  be  conversation  if  it  is  to  carry  the  meanings 
intended.  The  speaker  must  at  all  times  make  the  hearers 
feel  they  are  being  talked  to,  not  that  they  are  being  ^^ora- 
ted  at"  or  sung  for.  The  speaker  must  not  drone  nor  Whine 
nor  rage  nor  indulge  in  any  of  the  handy  varieties  of  tear- 
ing a  passion  to  tatters  or  of  tickling  tlie  ears  of  the 
groundlings.     He  must  talk  like  a  sensible  human  being. 
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This  is  universally  accepted  as  a  necessary  form  of  effec- 
tive and  clear  speaking. 

But  we  must  not  fail  to  note  the  other  half  of  the  defi- 
nition. Public  speaking  is  to  be,  not  every-day  conver- 
sation, not  commonplace,  it'S-a-fin-day,  please-pass-the- 
butter  inanities.  It  is  to  be  ^^elevated''.  It  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  tame,  the  overly  mild,  the  non-com- 
mital,  the  lifeless,  the  dessicated,  the  bland,  the  banal.  It 
is  to  show  life,  to  demonstrate  purpose,  to  get  out  of  the 
rut,  to  wake  up  the  sleepers,  to  fight  off  the  sand  man,  to 
stir  up  the  animals.  Not  that  it  has  to  be  bombastic,  wild, 
bleary-eyed,  or  garlanded  with  flowers.  ^^Elevation''  of 
conversation  does  not  cause  it  to  become  absurd ;  it  merely 
makes  it  effective  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd  or  the  great 
occasion. 

So,  then,  tire  ideal  of  good  speaking  is  found  in  a  con- 
versational manner  that  uses  an  abundance  of  changes  of 
Pitch  and  Time  to  bring  out  the  Logical  Content.  This 
gives  us  what  we  call  ^Vlirectness'-.  But  this  ideal  also  is 
found  in  a  manner  that  allows  all  the  force  and  power  of 
a  great  or  a  burning  personality  to  reveal  to  men  the  inner 
workings  of  feeling  and  purpose.  This  sometimes  means 
the  use  of  great  Force,  a  liiglily  idealized  holding  of  vowels, 
a  wide  range  of  Pitch,  and  the  use  of  a  reverating,  boom- 
ing resonance  that  common  occasions  would  only  find  ab- 
surd. But  the  elevation  of  conversation  knows  no  bounds 
other  than  the  capacity  of  the  human  soul  for  feeling  and 
passion;  so  speech  can  be  conversation  and  still  match 
the  highest  energies  of  the  most  ardent  enthusiast. 

This  is  said  in  the  interest  of  alert,  vivid,  and  forceful 
speaking  as  against  the  flood  of  commonplace  and  dry  rot 
that  infests  the  platform  under  the  guise  of  public  speech. 
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ADDENDUM 

ENUNCIATION  AND  PRONUNCIATION 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  text  to  set  forth 
principles  and  rules  concerning  the  right  pronounciation 
and  clear-cut  enunciation  of  words.  lii  a  sense  this  is  one  of 
the  fundamentals,  as  it  deals  with  the  elemental  process  of 
sensation.  If  the  ear  does  not  get  the  right  sensation — if 
the  hearer  does  not  catch  the  word  intended,  he  has  no  ba- 
sis for  any  further  mental  functioning;  when  sensation  is 
not  clear,  all  mental  processes  are  at  a  stand-still,  and 
further  thinking  is  checked.  The  writer  prefers  to  treat 
this  study  as  something  the  college  student  ought  to  have 
mastered  before  entering  the  class.  Consequently,  the  as- 
sumption is  either  that  the  student  knows  how  to  mend  his 
own  defects  or  can  overcome  his  laziness.  Such  a  large 
number  of  texts  are  complete  on  this  point  that  it  will  be 
easier  to  assign  reading  and  practice  elsewhere  than  to  de- 
tail it  here. 
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SELECT  READINGS 


JIM    BLUDSOE 

John  Hay 

Wall,  no!   I  canU  tell  where  he  lives, 

Because  he  don't  live,  you  see; 
Leastways,  he's  got  out  of  the  habit 

Of  livin'  like  you  and  me. 
Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  years, 

That  you  ihaven't  heard  folks  tell 
How  Jimmy  Bludsoe  passed  in  his  checks, 

The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle? 

He  warn't  no  saint  —  them  engineers 

Is  all  pretty  much  alike  — 
One  wife  in  Natchez-Under-the-Hill, 

And  another  one  here  in  Pike. 
A  careless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  man  in  a  row  — 
But  he  never  flunked,  and  lie  never  lied  — 

I  reckon  he  never  knowed  how. 

And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had  — 

To  treat  his  engine  well; 
Never  be  passed  on  the  river; 

To  mind  the  pilot's  bell; 
And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Bell  took  fire, 

A  thousand  timels  he  swore. 
He'd  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 

All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississip', 

And  her  day  came  at  last  — 
The  Movastar  was  a  better  boat. 

But  the  Belle,  she  wouldn't  be  passed, 
And  so  came  a-telarin'  along  that  night. 

The  oldest  craft  on  the  line, 
With  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety- valve. 

And  her  furnaces  crammed,  rosin  and  pine. 
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The  fire  burst  out  as  she  cleared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night, 
And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned  and  made 

For  that  wilier-bank  on  the  right. 
Ther'  was  runnin'  and  cursin',  but  Jim  yelled  out 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 
"I'll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore." 

Thro'  the  hot  black  breath  of  the  burnin*  boat 

Jim  Bludsoe's  voice  was  heard, 
And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussfedness. 

And  know'd  he  would  keep  his  word. 
And  sure's  you're  bom,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smokestacks  fell, 
And  Bludsoe's  g'hostt  went  up  alone 

In  the.  smoke  of  Praiirie  Belle. 

He  wam't  no  saint  —  but  at  judgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim 
Longside  of  some  pious  gentleman 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He'd  seen  his  duty,  a  dead  sure  thing 

And  went  fer  it  thar  and  then; 
And  Christ  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 


THE   LADY   OF  SHALOTT 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

PART  I 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye. 
That  clotbe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky; 
And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  the  many-towered  CamelOt; 
And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Grazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  the  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott. 
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Willows   whiten,  aspens   quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  sihiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  forever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers. 
Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
And  the  silent  isle  embowers 

The    Lady   of   Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veird 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  traiFd 
By  slow  horses;  and  unhaird 
The  sOiallioip  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skirnming  down  to  Camelot. 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  bar'ley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  tower'd  Oamelot: 
And  by  tlie  mOon  the  reaper  weary 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  "'Tis  the  fairy 

Lady  of  Shalott." 

PART  II 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colors  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  be, 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she. 

The  I^dy  of  Shalott. 
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And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear, 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot: 
There  the   river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd  lad, 
Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad, 

Goes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot; 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  blue 
The  Knights  come  riding  two  and  two: 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true, 

ThLe  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  deilights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 
For  often  thro'  the  /silent  nig*hts 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lighjts 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot: 
Or  w(hen  the  moon  was  overhead. 
Game  two  young  lovers  lately  wed; 
"I  am  half  sick  of  sihadows,"  said 

T^e  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PART  III 

A  bowHShot  from  her  bower-eaves. 
He  rode  before  the  barley  sheaves, 
The  sun  came  dazzling  thro'  the  leaveis, 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  forever  kneeled 
To  a  lady  in  hits   sihield. 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field, 

Beside  remote   Shalott. 
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All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick  jewel'd   shone   the   saddle-leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn'd  like  one  burning  flame  tokether, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
As  often  thro'  ithe  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright. 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light. 

Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd; 
On  burnlsh'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode. 

As  he  rode  down  to  Oamelot. 
"Tirra  lirra,"  by  the  river 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river, 
He  flashed  into  the  crystal  mirror, 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom, 
She  made  three  pacies  thro'  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water  lily  bloom. 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side; 
"The  curse  is  come  upon  me,"  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PART  IV 

In  the   stormy   east-wind  straining. 
The  pale  yellow  woads  were  waning, 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  rainiixg 

Over  tower'd  Oamelot; 
Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat. 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance  — 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  slie  lay; 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


Lying  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  — 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot: 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  her  singing  he>r  last  song, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 


Heard  a  ^carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
Till  her  blood  w*as  frozen  slowly 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  wholly, 

Turn'd  to  tower'd  Camelot. 
For   ere  she   realched  upon   the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water  side. 
Singing  in  her  song  she  died. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 
By    garden-wall    and    gallery, 
A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by, 
Dead-pale  between  the  houses  high. 

Silent  into   Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame. 
And  around  the  prow  they  read  her  name. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 
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Who  is  this?  and  what  is  here? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 
And  they  cross 'd  themselves  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Came^lot: 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 
He  said,  "She  has  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  His  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott." 


O    CAPTAIN,    MY    CAPTAIN! 
on  the  death  of  lincoln 
Walt  Whitman 
O  Captain,  my  Captain!   oujr  fearful  trip  is  done; 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rac^k,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won; 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 
But,  O  heart,  heart,  heart!     O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies,  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain,  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle  trills. 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned   wreaths  —  for  you  the   shores 

a-crowding. 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 
Here,  Captain,  dear  father!   this  arm  beneath  your  head! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck,  you've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  anjd  still; 
My  Captain  doe's  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will; 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  is  closed  and 

done ; 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  sJhip  comes  in  with  object  won; 
Exult,  O  shores,  and  ring,  O  bells!   but  I  with  mournful  tread 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies,  fallen  cold  and  dead. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 
Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
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But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell 

And  after  that  the  dark; 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark; 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 


THE   RECESSIONAL 

RuDYARD  Kipling 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine ; 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget, — lest  we  forget. 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart- 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget, — lest  we  forget. 

Far-called  our  navies  melt  away — 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire- 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre! 
Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 
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If.  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  thee  in  awe- 
Such  boastings  as  the  Gentiles  use, 
Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  Law — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard — 
All  vailant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 
And  guarding  calls  not  thee  to  guard — 
For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word. 
Thy  mercy  on  thy  people,  Lord! 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  HASTINGS 

Edmund  Burke 

My  lords,  you  have  now  heard  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Hast- 
ings governs  the  part  of  Asia  subjected  to  the  British  empire.  Here 
he  has  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  he  is  a  despotic  prince;  that  he 
is  to  use  arbitrary  power;  and,  of  course,  all  his  acts  are  covered  with 
that  shield.  "I  know,"  says  he,  **the  Constitution  of  Asia  only  from 
its  practice."  Will  your  lordships  submit  to  hear  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  mankind  made  the  principles  of  Government? 

He  have  arbitrary  power!  My  lords,  the  East  India  Company 
have  not  arbitrary  power  to  give  him ;  the  King  has  no  arbitrary  power 
to  give  him;  your  lordships  have  not;  nor  the  Commons;  nor  the 
v.hole  Legislature.  We  have  no  arbitrary  power  to  give,  because 
arbitrary  power  is  a  thing  which  neither  any  man  can  hold  nor  any 
man  can  give.  No  man  can  lawfully  govern  himself  according  to 
his  own  will,  much  less  can  one  person  be  governed  by  the  will 
of  another.  We  are  all  born  in  subjection,  all  born  equally,  high  and 
low,  governors  and  governed,  in  subjection  to  one  great  immutable, 
pre-existent  law,  prior  to  all  our  devices,  and  prior  to  all  our  contri- 
vances, paramount  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all  our  sensations,  antecedent 
to  our  very  existence,  by  which  we  are  knit  and  connected  in  the 
eternal  frame  of  the  universe,  out  of  which  we  cannot  stir. 

This  great  law  does  not  arise  from  our  conventions  or  compacts; 
on  the  contrary,  it  gives  to  our  conventions  and  compacts  all  the  force 
and  sanction  they  can  have; — it  does  not  arise  from  our  vain  insti- 
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tutions.  Every  good  gift  is  of  God,  all  power  is  of  God; — And  He  who 
has  given  the  power,  and  from  which  alone  it  originates,  will  never 
suffer  the  exercise  of  it  to  be  practiced  upon  any  less  solid  foundation 
than  the  power  itself.  If  then  all  dominion  of  man  over  man  is  the 
effect  of  the  divine  dispostion,  it  is  bound  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
Him  that  gave  it,  with  which  no  human  authority  can  dispense; 
neither  he  that  exercises  it,  nor  even  those  who  are  subject  to  it. 
And  if  they  were  mad  enough  to  make  an  express  compact  that  should 
release  their  magistrate  from  his  duty,  and  should  declare  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties  dependent  upon,  not  rules  and  laws,  but  his 
mere  capricious  will,  that  covenant  would  be  void. 

This  arbitrary  power  is  not  to  be  had  by  conquest.  Nor  can 
any  sovereign  have  it  by  succession;  for  no  man  can  succeed  to  fraud, 
rapine,  and  violence.  Those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  arbitrary^ 
power  are  alike  criminal;  and  there  is  no  man  but  is  bound  to  resist 
it  to  the  best  of  his  power,  wherever  it  shall  show  its  face  to  the 
world.  Law  and  arbitrary  power  are  in  eternal  enmity.  Name  me 
a  magistrate,  and  I  will  name  property;  name  me  power,  and  I  will 
name  protection.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  it  is  blasphemy  in 
religion,  it  is  wickedness  in  politics,  to  say  that  any  man  can  have 
arbitrary  power.  In  every  patent  of  office  the  duty  is  included.  For 
what  else  does  a  magistrate  exist?  To  suppose  for  power,  is  an 
absurdity  in  idea.  Judges  are  guided  and  governed  by  the  eternal 
laws  of  justice,  to  which  we  are  all  subject.  We  may  bite  our  chains 
if  we  will;  but  we  shall  be  made  to  know  ourselves,  and  be  taught 
that  man  is  born  to  be  governed  by  law;  and  he  that  will  substitute 
will  in  the  place  of  it,  is  an  enemy  to  God. 

My  lords,  I  do  not  mean  to  go  further  than  just  to  remind  your 
lordships  of  this, — that  Mr.  Hastings'  government  was  one  whole 
system  of  oppression,  of  robbery  of  individuals,  of  spoliation  of  the 
public,  and  of  supersession  of  the  whole  system  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  vest  in  the  worst  of  the  natives  all  the  power  that 
could  possibly  exist  in  any  government;  in  order  to  defeat  the  ends 
which  all  governments  ought,  in  common,  to  have  in  view.  In  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  charge  all  this  villiany  upon 
Warren  Hastings  in  this  last  moment  of  my  application  to  you. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  confidence  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.    I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
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Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has 
abused.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  national  character  he  has  dishonored.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  laws,  rights  and  liberties  he  has 
subverted.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose 
property  he  has  destroyed,  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and 
desolate,  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which  he 
has  cruelly  outraged,  injured  and  oppressed  in  both  sexes.  And  I 
impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  the  virtue  of  those  eternal  laws 
of  justice,  which  ought  equally  to  pervade  every  age,  condition,  rank, 
and  situation  in  the  world. 


THE  HOPE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

Henry  W.  Grady 

I  went  to  Washington  the  other  day  and  I  stood  on  the  Capitol 
hill,  and  my  heart  beat  quick  as  I  looked  at  the  towering  marble  of 
my  country's  Capitol,  and  a  mist  gathered  in  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of 
its  tremendous  signifiicance,  of  the  armies  and  the  treasury,  and  the 
judges  and  the  President,  and  the  Congress  and  the  courts,  and  all 
that  was  gathered  there;  and  I  felt  that  the  sun  in  all  its  course 
could  not  look  down  on  a  better  sight  than  that  majestic  home  of  a 
P.epublic  that  had  taught  the  world  its  best  lessons  of  liberty.  And 
I  felt  if  honor  and  wisdom  and  justice  dwelt  therein,  the  world  would 
at  last  owe  that  great  house,  in  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
my  country  is  lodged,   its  final  uplifting  and  its  regeneration. 

But  a  )few  days  aftewards  I  went  to  visit  a  friend  in  the  country, 
a  modest  man,  with  a  quiet  country  home.  It  was  just  a  simple, 
unpretentious  house,  set  about  with  great  trees  and  encircled  in 
meadow  and  field  rich  with  the  promise  of  harvest;  the  fragrance  of 
the  pink  and  the  hollyhock  in  the  front  yard  was. mingled  with  the 
aroma  of  the  orchard  and  the  garden,  and  the  resonant  clucking  of 
poultry  and  the  hum  of  bees.  Inside  was  quiet,  cleanliness,  thrift 
and  comfort.  — 

Outside  there  stood  my  friend,  the  master,  a  simple,  independent 
upright  man,  with  no  mortgage  on  his  roof,  no  lien  on  his  growing 
crops — master  of  his  land  and  master  of  himself.  There  was  the 
old  father,  an  aged  and  trembling  man,  but  happy  in  the  heart  and 
the  home  of  his  son.  And,  as  he  started  to  enter  his  home,  the  hand 
of  the  old  man  went  down  on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  laying  there 
the  unspeakable  blessing  of  an  honored  and  honorable  father,  and  en- 
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nobling  it  with  the  knighthood  of  the  fifth  commandment.  And  as 
we  approached  the  door  the  mother  came,  a  happy  smile  lighting 
up  her  face,  while  with  the  rich  music  of  her  heart  she  bade  her  hus- 
band and  her  son  welcome  to  their  home.  Beyond  was  the  housewife, 
busy  with  her  domestic  affairs,  the  loving  helpmate  of  her  husband. 
Down  the  lane  came  the  children  after  the  cows,  singing  sweetly,  as 
like  birds  they  sought  the  quiet  of  their  nest. 

So  the  night  came  down  on  that  house,  falling  gently  as  the 
wing  of  an  unseen  dove.  And  the  old  man,  while  a  startled  bird 
called  from  the  forest  and  the  trees  thrilled  with  the  cricket's  cry, 
and  the  stars  were  falling  from  the  sky,  called  the  family  around 
him  and  took  the  Bible  from  the  table  and  called  them  to  their  knees. 
The  little  baby  hid  in  the  folds  of  its  mother's  dress  while  he  closed 
the  record  of  that  day  by  calling  down  God's  blessing  on  that  simple 
home.  While  I  gazed,  the  vision  of  the  marble  Capitol  faded;  for- 
gotten were  its  treasuries  and  its  majesty;  and  I  said,  "Surely  here 
in  the  house  of  the  people  lodge  at  last  the  strength  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  government,  the  hope  and  the  promise  of  this  Republic." 


NAPOLEON 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

A  little  while  ago,  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  old  Napoleon,  a 
magnificent  tomb  of  gilt  and  gold,  fit  almost  for  a  dead  diety,  and 
gazed  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  rare  and  nameless  marble,  where 
rest  at  last  the  ashes -of  that  restless  man.  I  leaned  over  th^  balus- 
trade and  thought  about  the  career  of  the  greatest  soldier  of  the 
modern  world. 

I  saw  him  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  contemplating 
suicide.  I  saw  him  at  Toulon.  I  saw  him  putting  down  the  mob 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  I  saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
I  saw  him  crossing  the  bridge  of  Lodi  with  the  tricolor  in  his  hand. 
I  saw  him  in  Egypt  in  the  shadows  of  the  Pyramids.  I  saw  him 
conquer  the  Alps  and  mingle  the  eagles  of  Prance  with  the  eagles  of 
the  crags.  I  saw  him  at  Marengo,  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  I  saw  him 
in  Russia,  where  the  infantry  of  the  snow  and  the  cavalry  of  the 
wild  blast  scattered  his  legions  like  winter's  withered  leaves.  I  saw 
him  at  Leipsic  in  defeat  and  disaster,  driven  by  a  million  bayonets 
back  upon  Paris — iclutched  like  a  wild  beast — banished  to  Elba,  I 
saw  him  escape  and  retake  an  empire  by  the  force  of  his  genius. 
I   saw  him  upon  the  frightful  field   of  Waterloo,   where  Chance  and 
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Fate  combined  to  wreck  the  fortunes  of  their  former  king.  And  I 
saw  him  at  St.  Helena,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  him,  gazing 
out  upon  the  sad  and  solemn  sea. 

I  thought  of  the  orphans  and  widows  he  had  made,  of  the  tears 
that  had  been  shed  for  his  glory,  and  of  the  only  woman  who  ever 
loved  him,  pushed  from  his  heart  by  the  cold  hand  of  ambition.  And 
I  said,  "I  would  rather  have  been  a  French  peasant  and  worn  wooden 
shoes.  I  would  rather  have  lived  in  a  hut  with  a  vine  growing  ovel* 
the  door,  and  the  grapes  growing  purple  in  the  amorous  kisses  of 
the  autumn  sun.  I  would  rather  have  been  that  poor  peasant,  with 
my  loving  wife  by  my  side,  knitting  as  the  day  died  out  of  the  sky, 
with  my  children  upon  my  knees  and  their  arms  about  me.  I  would 
rather  have  been  that  man,  and  gone  down  to  the  tongueless  silence 
of  the  dreamless  dust,  than  to  have  been  that  imperial  impersonation 
of  force  and  murder,  known  as  Napoleon  the  Great." 


THE  NEW  SOUTH 
Henry   W.   Grady 

''There  was  a  South  of  slavery  and  secession — that  South  is  dead. 
There  is  a  South  of  union  and  freedom — that  South,  thank  God,  is 
living,  breathing,  growing  every  hour."  These  words,  delivered  from 
the  immortal  lips  of  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  at  Tammany  Hall,  in  1866, 
true  then  and  true  now,  I  shall  make  my  text  tonight. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Let  me  express  to  you  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  kindness  by  which  I  am  permitted  to  address  you.  I 
make  this  abrupt  acknowledgement  advisedly,  for  I  feel  that  if,  when 
I  raise  my  provincial  voice  in  this  ancient  and  august  presence,  I 
could  find  courage  for  no  more  than  the  opening  sentence,  it  would 
be  well  if  in  that  sentence  I  had  met  in  a  rough  sense  my  obligation 
as  a  guest,  and  had  perished,  so  to  speak,  with  courtesy  on  my  lips  and 
grace  in  my  heart.  Permitted,  through  your  kindness,  to  catch  my 
second  wind,  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  significance  of  be'.ng  the 
first  Southerner  to  speak  at  this  board,  which  bears  the  substance, 
if  it  surpasses  the  sem'blance,  of  original  New  England  hospitality — 
and  honors  the  sentiment  that  in  turn  honors  you,  but  in  which  my 
personality  is  lost,  and  the  compliment  to  my  people  made  plain. 

My  friends,  Dr.  Talmage  has  told  you  that  the  typical  American 
has  yet  to  come.  Great  types,  like  valuable  plants,  are  slow  to  flower 
and  fruit.  But  from  the  union  of  the  colonists,  Puritans  and  Cavaliers, 
from   the   straightening  of  their  purposes   and   the   crossing  of  their 
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blood,  slow  perfecting  through  a  century  came  he  who  stands  as  the 
first  typical  American,  the  first  who  comprehended  within  himself  all 
the  strength  and  gentleness,  all  the  majesty  and  grace  of  this  republiic 
— Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  the  sum  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  for  in 
his  ardent  nature  were  fused  the  virtues  of  both,  and  in  the  depths 
of  his  great  soul  the  faults  of  both  were  lost.  He  was  greater  than 
Puritan,  greater  than  Cavalier,  in  that  he  was  American,  and  that  in 
his  honest  form  were  first  gathered  the  vast  and  thrilling  forces  of 
his  ideal  goyernment — charging  it  with  such  tremendous  meaning  and 
elevating  it  a'bove  human  suffering  that  martyrdom,  though  infamously 
aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown  to  a  life  consecrated  from  the  cradle 
to  human  liberty.  Let  us,  each  cherishing  the  traditions  and  honor- 
ing his  fathers,  build  with  reverent  hands  to  the  type  of  this  simple 
but  sublime  life,  in  which  all  types  are  honored,  and  in  our  common 
glory  as  Americans  there  will  be  plenty  and  to  spare  for  your  fore- 
fathers and  for  mine. 

Dr.  Talmage  has  drawn  for  you,  with  a  master's  hand,  the  picture 
of  your  returning  armies.  He  has  told  you  how,  in  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  they  came  back  to  you,  marching  with  proud  and 
victorious  tread,  reading  their  glory  in  a  nation's  eyes!  Will  you 
bear  with  me  while  I  tell  you  of  another  army  that  sought  its  home 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war — an  army  that  marched  home  in  defeat 
and  not  in  victory — in  pathos  and  not  in  splendor,  but  in  glory  that 
equaled  yours,  and  to  hearts  as  loving  as  ever  welcomed  heroes 
home!  Let  me  picture  to  you  the  footsore  Confederate  soldier,  as 
buttoning  up  in  his  faded  gray  jacket  the  parole  which  was  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  children  of  his  fidelity  and  faith,  he  turned  his  face 
southward  from  Appomattox  in  April,  1865.  Think  of  him  as  ragged, 
half-starved,  heavy-hearted,  enfebled  by  want  and  wounds.  Having 
fought  to  exhaustion,  he  surrenders  his  gun,  wrings  the  hands  of 
his  comrades  in  silence,  and  lifting  his  tear-stained  and  pallid  face 
for  the  last  time  to  the  graves  that  dot  old  Virginia  hills,  pulls  his 
gray  cap  over  his  brow  and  begins  the  slow  and  painful  journey. 
What  does  he  find — let  me  ask  you  who  went  to  your  homes  eager  to 
find,  in  the  welcome  you  had  justly  earned,  full  payment  for  four 
years'  sacrifice — what  does  he  find  when,  having  followed  the  battle- 
stained  cross  against  overwhelming  odds,  dreading  death  not  half 
so  much  as  soirrender,  he  reaches  the  home  he  left  so  prosperous 
and  beautiful?  He  finds  his  house  in  ruins,  his  farm  devastated, 
his  slaves  free,  his  stock  killed,  his  barns  empty;  his  trade  destroyed, 
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his  money  worthless,  his  social  system,  feudal  in  its  magnificence, 
swept  away;  his  people  without  law  or  legal  status;  his  comrades 
slain,  and  the  burdens  of  others  heavy  on  his  shoulders.  Crushed  by 
defeat,  his  very  traditions  gone;  without  money,  credit,  employ- 
ment, material,  or  traning;  and  besides  all  this,  confronted  with  the 
gravest  problem  that  ever  met  human  intelligence — the  establishing 
of  a  status  for  the  vast  body  of  his  liberated  slaves. 

What  does  he  do — this  hero  in  gray  with  a  heart  of  gold?  Does 
he  sit  down  in  sullenness  and  despair?  Not  for  a  day.  Surely  God, 
who  had  stripped  him  of  his  prosperity,  inspired  him  in  his  adversity. 
As  ruin  was  never  before  so  overwhelming,  never  was  restoration 
swifter.  The  soldier  stepped  from  the  trenches  into  the  furrow; 
horses  that  had  charged  Federal  guns  marched  before  the  plow,  and 
fields  that  ran  red  with  human  blood  in  April  were  green  with  the 
harvest  in  June;  women  reared  in  luxury  cut  up  their  dresses  and 
made  breeches  for  their  husbands,  and,  with  a  patience  and  heroism 
that  fit  women  always  as  a  garment,  gave  their  hands  to  work.  There 
was  little  bitterness  in  all  this.    Cheerfulness  and  frankness  prevailed. 

Never  was  nobler  duty  confided  to  human  hands  than  the  up- 
lifting and  upbuilding  of  the  prostrate  and  bleeding  South — misguided 
perhaps,  but  beautiful  in  her  suffering,  and  honest,  brave  and  generous 
always.  In  the  record  of  her  social,  industrial  and  political  illustration 
we  await  with  confidence  the  verdict  of  the  world. 

The  new  South  is  enamored  of  her  new  work.  Her  soul  is  stirred 
with  the  breath  of  a  new  life.  The  light  of  a  grander  day  is  falling 
fair  on  her  face.  She  is  thrilling  with  the  consciousness  of  growing 
power  and  prosperity.  As  she  stands  upright,  full-statured  and  equal 
among  the  people  of  the  earth,  breathing  the  keen  air  and  looking  out 
upon  the  expanded  horizon,  she  understands  that  her  emancipation 
came  because  through  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God  her  honest 
purpose  was  crossed,  and  her  brave  armies  were  beaten. 

This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  time-serving  or  apology.  The  South  has 
nothing  for  which  to  apologize.  She  believes  that  the  late  struggle 
between  the  States  was  war  and  not  rebellion;  revolution  and  not 
conspiracy,  and  that  her  convictions  were  as  honest  as  yours.  I 
should  he  unjust  to  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  South  and  to  my  own 
convictions  if  I  did  not  make  this  plain  in  this  presence.  The  South 
has  nothing  to  take  back.  In  my  native  town  of  Athens  is  a  monu- 
ment that  crowns  its  central  hill — a  plain,  white  shaft.  Deep  cut  into 
its  shining  side  is  a  name  dear  to  me  above  the  names  of  men — that  of 
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a  brave  and  simple  man  who  died  in  brave  and  simple  faith.  Not  for 
all  the  glories  of  New  England,  from  Plymouth  Rock  all  the  way  would 
I  exchange  the  heritage  he  left  me  in  his  soldier's  death.  To  the  foot 
of  that  shaft  I  shall  send  my  children's  children  to  reverence  him  who 
ennobled  their  name  with  his  heroic  blood.  But,  sir,  speaking  from 
the  shadow  of  that  memory,  which  I  honor  as  I  do  nothing  else  on 
earth,  I  say  that  the  cause  in  which  he  suffered  and  for  which  he  gave 
his  life  was  adjudged  by  higher  and  fuller  wisdom  than  his  or  mine, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  omniscient  God  held  the  balance  of  battle  in 
His  Almighty  hand  and  that  human  slavery  was  swept  forever  from 
American  soil,  and  the  American  Union  was  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  war. 

This  message,  Mr.  President,  comes  to  you  from  consecrated 
ground.  Every  foot  of  soil  about  the  city  in  which  I  live  is  as  sacred 
as  a  battle-ground  of  the  republic.  Every  hill  that  invests  it  is  hal- 
lowed to  you  by  the  blood  of  your  brothers  who  died  for  victory,  and 
doubly  hallowed  to  us  by  the  blood  of  those  who  died  hopeless,  but 
undaunted,  in  defeat — ^sacred  soil  to  all  of  us — rich  with  memories 
that  make  us  purer  and  stronger  and  better — silent  but  staunch  wit- 
nesses in  its  red  desolation  of  the  matchless  valor  of  American  hearts 
and  the  deathless  glory  of  American  arms — speaking  an  eloquent 
witness  in  its  white  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  indissoluble  union 
of  American  States  and  the  imperishable  brotherhood  of  the  American 
people. 

Now,  what  answer  has  New  England  to  this  message?  Will  she 
permit  the  prejudice  of  war  to  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  con- 
querors, when  it  has  died  in  the  hearts  of  the  conquered?  Will  she 
transmit  this  prejudice  to  the  next  generation,  that  in  their  hearts 
which  never  felt  the  generous  ardor  of  conflict  it  may  perpetuate 
itself?  Will  she  withhold,  save  in  strained  courtesy,  the  hand  which 
straight  from  his  soldier's  heart  Grant  offered  to  Lee  at  Appomatox? 
Will  she  make  the  vision  of  a  restored  and  happy  people,  which 
gathered  above  the  couch  of  your  dying  captain,  filling  his  heart  with 
grace,  touching  his  lips  with  praise,  and  glorifying  his  path  to  the 
grave — ^will  she  make  this  vision,  on  which  the  last  sigh  of  his  expiring 
soul  breathed  a  benediction,  a  cheat  and  delusion?  If  she  does,  the 
South,  never  abject  in  asking  for  comradeship,  must  accept  with 
dignity  its  refusal;  but  if  she  does  not  refuse  to  accept  in  frankness 
and  sincerity  this  message  of  good  will  and  friendship,  then  will  the 
prophecy  of  Webster,  delivered  in  this  very  society  forty  years  ago 
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amid  tremendous  applause,  be  verified  in  its  fullest  sense,  when  he 
said:  ''Standing  hand  to  hand  and  clasping  hands,  we  should  remain 
united  as  we  have  been  for  sixty  years,  citizens  of  the  same  country, 
members  of  the  same  government,  united,  all  united  now  and  united 
forever."  There  have  been  difficulties,  contentions,  and  controversies, 
but  I  tell  you  that  in  my  judgment, 

**Those  opened  eyes, 
Which  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven. 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred. 
Did  lately  meet  in  th'  intestine  shock. 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well  beseeming  ranks, 

Manch  all  one  way." 


DANIEL  O'CONNELL 

Wendell   Phillips 

I  do  not  think  lexaggerate  when  I  say  that  never  since  God  made 
Demosthenes  has  He  made  a  man  better  fitted  for  a  great  work  than 
Daniel  O'Connell. 

You  may  say  that  I  am  partial  to  my  hero,  but  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  who  hated  an  Irishman  almost  as  much  as  he  did  a  Yankee, 
when  he  got  to  London  and  heard  O'Connell,  the  old  slaveholder 
threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  man,  those  are  the 
lips,  the  most  eloquent  that  speak  English  in  my  day,"  and  I  think 
he  was  right. 

Webster  could  address  a  bench  of  judges;  Everett  could  charm 
a  college;  Choate  could  delude  a  jury;  Clay  could  magnetize  a  senate; 
and  Tom  Corwin  could  hold  the  mob  in  his  right  hand,  but  no  one 
of  these  men  could  do  more  than  this  one  thing.  The  wonder  about 
O'Connell  was  that  he  could  out-talk  Corwin,  he  could  charm,  a  college 
better  than  Everett,  and  leave  Henry  Caly  himself  far  behind  in  mag- 
netizing a  senate. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  heard  all  the  great  orators  of 
America  who  have  become  singularly  famed  about  the  world's  circum- 
ference. I  know  what  was  the  majesty  of  Webster;  I  know  what  it 
was  to  melt  under  the  magnetism  of  Henry  Clay;  I  have  seen  eloquence 
in  the  iron  logic  of  Calhoun;  but  O'Connell  was  Webster,  Clay,  and 
Calhoun  in  one.  Before  the  courts,  logic;  at  the  bar  of  the  senate, 
unanswerable  and  dignified;  on  the  platform,  grace,  wit,  and  pathos; 
before  the  masses,  a  whole  man.     Emerson  says,   ''There  is  no  true 
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eloquence,  unless  there  is  a  man  behind  the  speech."  Daniel  O'Connell 
was  listened  to  because  all  England  and  Ireland  knew  that  there  was 
a  man  behind  the  speech, — one  who  could  be  neither  bought,  bullied, 
nor  cheated. 

When  I  was  in  Naples,  I  asked  Thomas  Fowell  Burton,  "Is  Daniel 
O'Connell  an  honest  man?"  "As  honest  a  man  as  ever  breathed," 
said  he,  and  then  he  told  me  the  following  story:  "When,  in  1830, 
O'Connell  first  entered  Parliament,  the  anti-slavery  cause  was  so 
weak  that  it  had  only  Lushington  and  myself  to  speak  for  it,  and  we 
agreed  that  when  he  spoke  I  would  cheer  him  up,  and  when  I  spoke 
he  should  cheer  me,  O'Connell  came  with  one  Irish  member  to  support 
him.  A  large  party  of  members  (I  think  Buxton  said  twenty-seven) 
whom  we  called  the  West  India  interest,  the  Bristol  party,  the 
slave  party,  went  to  him,  saying,  'O'Connell,  at  last  you  are  in  the 
House,  with  one  helper.  If  you  will  never  go  down  to  Freemason's  Hall 
with  Buxton  and  Brougham,  here  are  twenty-seven  votes  for  you  on 
every  Irish  question.  If  you  work  with  those  Abolitionists,  count  us 
always  against  you.'  " 

It  was  a  terrible  temptation.  How  many  a  so-called  statesman 
would  have  yielded!  O'Connell  said,  "Gentlemen,  God  knows  I  speak 
for  the  saddest  people  the  sun  sees;  but  may  my  right  hand  forget  its 
icunning  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  to  help  Ire- 
land— even  Ireland — I  forget  the  negro  one  single  hour.  From  that 
day,"  said  Buxton,  "Lushington  and  I  never  went  into  the  lobby  that 
O'Connell   did   not  follow  us." 

And  then,  besides  his  irreproachable  character  he  had  what  is 
half  the  power  of  a  popular  orator,  he  had  a  majestic  presence.  A 
little  O'Connell  would  have  been  no  O'Connell  at  all.  In  youth  he  had 
the  brow  of  a  Jupiter  and  the  stature  of  Apollo.  Sydney  Smith  says  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  five  feet,  when  he  went  down  to  Yorkshire  after 
the  reform  Bill  had  passed,  the  stalwart  hunters  of  Yorkshire  ex- 
clamed,  "What,  that  little  shrimp,  he  carry  the  Reform  Bill!"  "No, 
no!"  said  Smith,  "he  was  a  large  man,  but  the  labors  of  the  bill 
shrunk  him." 

I  remember  the  story  Russell  Lowell  tells  of  Webster;  when  a 
year  or  two  before  his  death,  the  Whig  party  thought  of  dissolution, 
Webster  came  home  from  Washington  and  went  down  to  Faneuil 
Hall  to  protest,  and  four  thousand  of  his  fellow  Whigs  came  out; 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  loftiest  proportion,  his  brow  charged  with 
thunder,  before  the  listening  thousands,  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  a 
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Whig,  a  Massachusetts  Whig,  a  Faneuil  Hall  Whig,  a  revolutionary 
Whig,  a  constitutional  Whig.  If  you  break  up  the  Whig  party,  sir, 
where  am  I  to  go?"  And  says  Lowell,  "We  all  held  our  breath,  think- 
ing where  he  could  go.  But  if  he  had  been  five  feet  three,  we  should 
have  said,  'Who  do  you  suppose  cares  where  you  go?'  " 

Well,  O'Connell  had  all  that;  and  true  nature  seemed  to  be 
speaking  all  over  him.  It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  even  to  look 
at  him  if  he  had  not  spoken  at  all,  and  all  you  thought  of  was  a 
greyhound. 

And  then  he  had  what  so  few  American  speakers  have,  a  voice 
that  sounded  the  gamut.  I  heard  him  once  in  Exeter  Hall  say,  "Amer- 
icans, I  send  my  voice  careering  across  the  Atlantic  like  a  thunder- 
storm, to  tell  the  slave-holders  of  the  Carolinas  that  God's  thunder- 
bolts are  hot,  and  to  remind  the  negro  that  the  dawn  of  his  redemption 
is  drawing  near,"  and  I  seemed  to  hear  his  voice  reverberating  and 
re-echoing  back  to  London  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

And  then,  with  the  slightest  possible  flavor  of  an  Irish  brogue,  he 
would  tell  a  story  that  would  make  all  Exeter  Hall  laugh,  and  the  next 
moment  there  would  be  tears  in  his  voice,  like  an  old  song,  and  five 
thousand  men  would  be  in  tears.  And  all  the  while  no  effort — he 
seemed   only  breathing. 

"As    effortless    as    woodland    nooks 
Send  violets  up  and  paint  them  blue.' 


A  VISION  OF  WAR 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

The  past  rises  before  me  like  a  dream.  Again  we  are  in  the  great 
struggle  for  national  life.  We  hear  the  sounds  of  preparation,  the 
music  of  boisterous  drums,  the  silver  voices  of  heroic  bugles.  We 
see  the  pale  cheeks  of  women,  and  the  flushed  faces  of  men;  and  in 
those  assemblages  we  see  all  the  dead  whose  dust  we  have  covered 
with  flowers.  We  lose  sight  of  them  no  more.  We  are  with  them 
when  they  enlist  in  the  great  army  of  freedom.  We  see  them  part 
with  those  they  love.  Some  are  walking  for  the  last  time  in  quiet, 
woody  places,  with  the  maidens  they  adore.  We  hear  the  whisperings 
and  the  sweet  vows  of  eternal  love  as  they  lingeringly  part  forever. 
Qthers  are  bending  over  cradles,  kissing  babes  that  are  asleep. 
Some  are  receiving  the  blessings  of  old  men.    Some  are  parting  again 
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and  again,  and  say  nothing.  Kisses  and  tears,  tears  and  kisses — 
divine  mingling  of  agony  and  love!  And  some  are  talking  with  wives, 
and  endeavoring  with  brave  words,  spoken  in  the  old  tones,  to  drive 
from  their  hearts  the  awful  fear.  We  see  them  part.  We  see  the 
wife  standing  in  the  door  with  the  babe  in  her  arms — standing  in  the 
sunlight  sobbing.  At  the  turn  of  the  road  a  hand  waves;  she  answers 
by  holding  high  in  her  loving  arms  the  child.    He  is  gone,  and  forever. 

We  see  them  all  as  they  march  proudly  away  under  the  flaunting 
flags,  keeping  time  to  the  grand,  wild  music  of  war;  marching  down 
the  streets  of  the  great  cities,  through  the  towns  and  across  the 
prairies,  down  to  the  fields  of  glory,  to  do  and  to  die  for  the  eternal 
right.  We  go  with  them,  one  and  all.  We  are  by  their  side  on  all  the 
gory  fields,  in  all  the  hospitals  of  pain,  on  all  the  weary  marches. 
We  stand  guard  with  them  in  the  wild  storm  and  under  the  quiet  stars. 
We  are  with  them  in  ravines  running  with  blood,  in  the  furrows  of  old 
fields.  We  are  with  them  between  contending  hosts,  unable  to  move, 
wild  with  thirst,  the  life  ebbing  slowly  away  among  the  withered 
leaves.  We  see  them  pierced  by  balls  and  torn  with  shells,  in  the 
trenches,  by  forts,  and  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  charge,  where  men 
become  iron,  with  nerves  of  steel.  We  are  with  them  in  the  prisons 
of  hatred  and  famine;  but  human  speech  can  never  tell  what  they  en- 
dured. We  are  at  home  when  the  news  comes  that  they  are  dead.  We 
see  the  maiden  in  the  shadow  of  her  first  sorrow.  We  see  the  silvered 
head  of  the  old  man  bowed  with  the  last  grief. 

The  past  rises  before  us,  and  we  see  four  millions  of  human  beings 
governed  by  the  lash;  we  see  them  bound  hand  and  foot;  we  hear  the 
strokes  of  cruel  whips;  we  see  the  hounds  tracking  women  through 
tangled  swamps.  We  see  babies  sold  from  the  breasts  of  mothers. 
Cruelty  unspeakable!  Outrage  infinite!  Pour  million  bodies  in  chains 
— ^four  million  souls  in  fetters.  All  the  sacred  relations  of  wife, 
mother,  father  and  child  trampled  beneath  the  brutal  feet  of  might. 
And  all  this  done  under  our  own  beautiful  banner  of  the  free.  The 
past  rises  before  us.  We  hear  the  roar  and  shriek  of  the  bursting 
shell.  The  broken  fetters  fall.  These  heroes  die.  We  look.  In- 
stead of  slaves  we  see  men  and  women  and  children.  The  wand  of 
progress  touches  the  auction  block,  the  slave-pen,  the  whipping- 
post, and  we  see  homes  and  firesides  and  schoolhouses  and  books, 
and  where  all  was  want  and  crime  and  cruelty  and  fear,  we  see  the 
faces  of  the  free. 

These  heroes  are  dead.     They  died  for  liberty;   they  died  for  us. 
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They  are  at  rest.  They  sleep  in  the  land  they  made  free,  under 
the  flag  they  rendered  stainless,  under  the  solemn  pines,  the  sad 
hemlocks,  the  tearful  willows,  and  the  embracing  vines.  They  sleep 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  clouds,  careless  alike  of  sunshine  or  of 
storm,  each  in  the  windowless  palace  of  rest.  Earth  may  run  red 
with  other  wars;  they  are  at  peace.  In  the  midst  of  battle,  in  the 
roar  of  conflict,  they  found  the  serenity  of  death.  I  have  one  senti- 
ment for  the  soldiers  living  and  dead:  Cheers  for  the  living  and 
tears  for  the  dead. 


KNEE-DEEP  IN  JUNE 
James  Whitcomb  Riley 

Tell  you  what  I  like  the  best — 
'Long  about  knee-deep  in  June, 

'Bout  the  time  strawberries  melt 
On  the  vine, — some  afternoon 
Like  to  jes'  git  out  and  rest 

And  not  work  at  nothin'  else! 

Orchard's  where  I'd  ruther  be — 
Needn't  fence  it  in  fer  me! 
Jes'  the  whole  sky  overhead 

And  the  whole  airth  underneath — 
Sorto'  so's  a  man  kin  breathe 
Like  he  ort,  and  kind  o'  has 
Elbow-room  to  keerlessly 

Sprawl  out  len'thways   on  the  grass 
Where  the  shadders  thick  and  soft 
As  the  kivvers  on  the  bed 
Mother  fixes  in  the  loft 
Alus,  when  they's  company! 

Jes'  a-sort  o'  lazin'  there — 
S'lazy,  'at  you  peek  and  peer 

Through  the  wavin'  leaves  above, 
Like   a  feller   'at's   in   love 
And  don't  know  it,  ner  don't  keer! 
Ever'thing  you  hear  and  see 
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Got  some   sort  o'  interest — 
Maybe  find  a  bluebird's  nest 
Tucked  up  there  conveenently 
Per  the  boy  *at's  apt  to  be 
Up  some  other  apple-tree! 
Watch  the  swallers  skootin'  past 
*Bout  as  peert  as  you  could  ast; 
Er  the  Bob-white  raise  and  whiz 
Where  some  other's  whistle  is. 

Ketch  a  shadder  down  below 
And  look  up  to  find  the  crow — 
Er  a  hawk,  — away  up  there 
Tearantly  froze  in  the  air! — 
Hear  the  old  hen  squak,  and  squat 

Over  ever'  chick  the's  got, 
Suddent-like — ^And  she  knows  where 
That-air  hawk  is,  well  as  you!  — 
You  jes'  bet  yer  life  she  do!  — 
Eyes  a-glitterin'  like  glass, 
Waitin*  till  he  makes  a  pass! 

Pee-wee's  singin',  to  express 

My  opinion,  's  second  iclass, 
Yit  you'll  hear  'em  more  or  less; 
Sapsucks  gittin'  down  to  biz, 
Weedin'  out  the  lonesomeness; 
Mr.  Bluejay,  full  o'  sass. 

In  them  base^ball  clothes  o'  his, 
Sportin'  'round  the  orchard  jes' 
Like  he  owned  the  premises! 

Sun  out  there  in  the  fields  kin  sizz, 
But  flat  on  yer  back,  I  guess. 
In  the  shade's  where  glory  is! 
That's  jes'  what  I'd  like  to  do 
Stiddy  fer  a  year  er  two! 

Plague  ef  they  ain't  somepin'  in 
Work  'at  kindo'  goes  ag'in 
My  convictions! — *long  about 
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Here  in  June  especially!  — 

Under  some  olid  apple-tree 
Jes'  a-restin'  through  and  through, 
I  could  git  along  without 

Nothin  else  at  all  to  do  * 

Only  jes'  a-wishin'  you 
Was  a-gittin*  there  like  me, 
And  June  was  eternity! 

Lay  out  there  and  try  to  see 
Jes'  how  lazy  you  kin  be!  — 

Tumble  round  and  souse  yer  head 
In  the  clover-bloom,  er  pull 

Yer  straw  hat  acrost  yer  eyes, 
And  peek  through  it  at  the  skies, 
Thinkin'  of  old  chums  'at's  dead, 
Maybe,  smilin'  back  at  you 
In  betwixt  the  beautiful 

Clouds  o'  gold  and  white  and  blue!  — 
Month  a  man  kin  railly  love — 
June,  you  know,  I'm  takin'  of! 

March  ain't  never  nothin'  new! 
Aprile's  altogether  too 

Brash  fer  me!   and  May — I  jes' 

'Bominate  its  promises, — 
Little  hints  o'  sunshine  and 
Green  around   the  timber-land — 

A  few  blossoms,  and  a  few 

Chip-birds,  and  a  sprout  er  two — 
Drap  asleep,  and  it  turns  in 
'Fore  daylight  and  snows  ag'in!  — 

But  when  June  comes — Clear  my  throat 

With  wild  honey! — Rench  my  hair 
In  the  dew!  and  hold  my  coat! 

Whoop  out  loud!   and  throw  my  hat!- 
June  wants  me,  and  I'm  to  spare! 
Spread  them  shadders  anywhere, 
I'll  git  down  and  waller  there, 
And  obleeged  to  you  at  that! 
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MANDALAY 

RuDYARD  Kipling 

By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  eastward  to  the  sea, 
There's  a  Burma  girl  a-settin',  an'  I  know  she  thinks  o'  me; 
For  the  wind  is  in  the  palm-trees,  an'  the  temple-bells  they  say: 
"Come  you  back,  you  British  soldier;  come  you  back  to  Manda- 
lay!" 

Come  you  back  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  old  Plotila  lay: 
Can't  you  'ear  their  paddles  chuckin'  from  Rangoon  to 
Mandalay? 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
W|iere  the  flyin'-fishes  play, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer  China  'crost 
the  Bay! 

*Er  petticut  was  yaller  an'  'er  little  cap  was  green, 

An'  'er  name  was  Supi-yaw-lat — jes'  the  same  as  Theebaw's 

Queen, 
An'  I  seed  her  fust    a~smokin'  of  a  whackin'  white  cheroot, 
An'  a-wastin'  Christian  kisseis  on  an  'eathen  idol's  foot: 
Bloomin'  idol  made  o'  mud — 
Wot  they  called  the  Great  Gawd  Budd — 
Plucky  lot  she  cared  for  idols  when  I  kissed  'er  where  she 
stud! 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay — 

When  the  mist  was  on  the  rice  fields  an'  the  sun  was  droppin' 

slow, 
She'd  git  'er  little  banjo  an'  she'd  sing  '*Kullalo-lo!" 
With  'er  arm  upon  my  shoulder  an'  her  cheek  agin  my  cheek 
We  useter  watch  the  steamers  an'  the  hathis  pilin'  teak. 

Elephints   a-<pilin'   teak 

In  the  sludgy,  squdgy  creek. 
Where  the  silence  'ung  that  'eavy  you  was  'arf  afraid  to  speak! 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay — 

But  that's  all  shove  be'ind  me — long  ago  an'  fur  away. 

An'  there  ain't  no  'buses  runnin'  from  the  Benk  to  Mandalay; 

An'  I'm  learning  'ere  in  London  what  the  ten-year  sodger  tells: 
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"If  you've  'eard  the  East  a-callin,*  why,  you  won't  'eed  nothin' 
else.' 

No!  you  won't  'eed  nothin'  else 
But  them   spicy  garlic   smells 
An'  the  sunshine  an'  the  palm-trees  an'  the  tinkly  temple- 
bells! 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay — 

I  am  sick  o'  wastin'  leather  on  these  gutty  pavin'-stones. 
An'  the  blasted  Henglish  drizzle  wakes  the  fever  in  my  bones; 
Tho'  I  walks  with  fifty  'ousemaids  outer  Chelsea  to  the  Strand, 
An'  they  talks  a  lot  o'  lovin',  but  wot  do  they  understand? 

Beefy  face  an'  grubby  'and — 

Law!  wot  do  they  understand? 
I've  a  neater,  sweeter  maiden  in  a  cleaner,  greener,  land! 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay — 

Ship  me  somewheres  east  of  Suez  where  the  best  is  like  the  worst, 
Where   there   aren't   no   Ten   ommandmnts,   an'   a   man   can 

raise  a  thirst; 
For  the  temple-bells  are  callin'  an'  it's  there  that  I  would  be — 
By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  lazy  at  the  sea — 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  old  Flotilla  lay, 
With  our  sick  beneath  the  awnings  when  we  went  to  Manda- 
lay! 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
Where  the  flyin'-fishes  play. 
An*  the  dawn  comes   up  like  thunder  outer  China   'crost   the 
Bay! 


PICTURES  OF  MEMORY 

Alice  Gary 

Among  the  beautiful  pictures 
That  hang  on  Memory's  wall 

Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest. 
That  seemeth  best  of  all; 

Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden 
Dark  with  the  mistletoe; 
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Not  for  the  violets  golden 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below; 
Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  ledge, 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeams, 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland, 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest, 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale  sweet  icowslip, 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

I  once  had  a  little  brother, 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep; 
In  the  lap  of  that  old  dim  forest 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep: 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 
We  roved  there  the  beautiful  summers. 

The  summers  of  long  ago; 
But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary. 

And,  one  of  the  autumn  eves, 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 
Sweetly  his  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  his  face; 
And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  the  tree-tops  bright, 
He  fell,  in  his  saint-like  beauty, 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  memory's  wall, 
The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 
Seemeth  the  best  of  all. 
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BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 

Alfred  Tennnyson 

Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy. 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 
O  well  for  the  sailor-lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO. 

Robert  Burns 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

WHien  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
We  clamb  the  hill  thegither; 

And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 
We've  had  wi'  ane  anither. 
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Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 
But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go; 

And  sleep  theglther  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE   STAIRS. 
Henry  Wadsworth   Longfellow 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  popular-trees  their  shadows  throw. 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all, — 
"Forever — never ! 
Never — forever !  '* 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands 

And  points   and  beckons  with  its  hands 

Prom  its  case  of  massive  oak. 

Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak, 

Cosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas! 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass,-— 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — ^^forever ! " 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall. 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall. 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door, 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth. 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 


It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 
"Forever — never ! 
Never — ^forever! " 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted   Hospitality; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, 

"Forever — never! 

Never— fore  ver ! " 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed 
A  precious  hours!    O  golden  prime! 

And  affluence  of  love  and  time! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — ^forever !  *' 

From  the  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 

The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night; 

There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 

The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow; 

And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 

Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"Ah!  when  shall  they  all  meet  again?" 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by. 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — ^forever ! " 
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Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain  and  care, 
And  death  and  time  shall  disappear, 
Forever  there,  but  never  here! 
The  horologe  of  eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever ! " 


THE   RAINY  DAY. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
My  thoughts  still  icling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


EVANGELINE    ON    THE    PRAIRIE. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Beautiful  was  the  night.     Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest, 

Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon.    On  the  river 

Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremulous  gleam  of  the 

moonlight. 
Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  devious  spirit 
Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers  of  the  garden 
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Poured  out  their  souls  in  odors,  that  were  their  prayers  and 

confessions 
Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a  silent  Carthusian. 
Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy  with  shadows  and  night- 
dews. 
Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.     The  calm  and  the  magical  moonlight 
Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefinable  longings. 
As,  through  the  garden  gate,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  oak-trees, 
Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the  measureless  prairie. 
Silent  it  lay,  with  a  silvery  haze  upon  it,  and  fire-flies 
Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and  infinite  numbers. 
Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  God  in  the  heavens, 
Shone  on  the  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceased  to  marvel  and  worship, 
Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on  the  walls  of  that  temple. 
As  if  a  hand  had  appeared  and  written  upon  them  "Upharsin." 
And  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  between  the  stars  and  the  fire-flies. 
Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried,  **0,  Gabriel!   O,  my  beloved! 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  behold  thee! 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  thy  voice  does  not  reach  me? 
Ah!  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  path  to  the  prairie! 
Ah!  how  often  thine  eyes  have  looked  on  the  woodlawns  around  me! 
Ah!  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning  from  labor. 
Thou  hast  lain  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream  of  me  in  thy  slumbers. 
When  shall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  be  folded  about  thee?" 
Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a  whippoorwill  sounded, 
Like  a  flute  in  the  woods;  and  anon,  through  the  neighboring  thickets, 
Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and  dropped  into  silence. 
^'Patience!"  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracular  caverns  of  darkness; 
And,  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  responded,  "Tomorrow!" 


HAMLET'S    INSTRUCTIONS    TO    THE    PLAYERS. 

William    Shakespeare 

Speak  the  speech  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you, — trip- 
pingly on  the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do, 
I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spake  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air 
too  much  with  your  hand  thus,  but  use  all  gently;  for  in  the  very 
torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you 
must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it  smoothness. 
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Oh!  it  oftends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fel- 
low tear  a  passion  to  tatters, — to  very  rags, — to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  in- 
explicable dumb  show  and  noise.  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
for  overdoing  Termagant:   it  out-herods  Herod.     Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor. 
Suit  the  action  to  the  word;  the  word  to  the  action;  with  this  special 
observance^ — that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature:  for  anything 
so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing;  whose  end,  both  at  the 
first  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature; 
— to  show  virtue  her  own  feature;  scorn  her  own  image;  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pjressure.  Now  this, 
overdone  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh,  can 
not  but  make  the  judicious  grieve;  the  censure  of  which  one,  must, 
in  your  allowance,  o'erwrigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh,  there 
be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  the  ac- 
cent of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  or  man,  have  so 
strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journey- 
men had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well, — they  imitated  humanity 
so  abominably! 


BOOKS. 

Francis  Bacon 


Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their 
chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness,  and  retiring;  for  ornament, 
is  in  discourse;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of 
business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars, 
one  by  one;  but  the  general  icounsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling 
of  affairs,  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 

To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament,  is  affectation;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their 
rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar;  they  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected 
by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need 
pruning  by  study;  and  studies  themselves  do  give  for  the  directions 
too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty 
men   contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise   men  use 
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them,  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use;  but  that  is  a  wisdom  with- 
out them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Read  not  to  contra- 
dict and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  di- 
gested: that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be 
read,  but  not  curiously;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with 
diligence  and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy  and 
extracts  made  of  them  by  others;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less 
important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books;  else  distilled 
books,  are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  mak- 
eth  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory; 
if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little, 
he  had  need  have  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories 
make  men  wise;  poets  witty;  the  mathematics  subtle;  natural  philoso- 
phy deep;  moral  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend. 


CUPID  SWALLOWED 
Leigh  Hunt 

T^  other  day,  as  I  was  twining 

Roses  for  a  crown  to  dine  in. 

What,  of  all  things,  midst  the  heap. 

Should  I  light  on,  fast  asleep. 

But  the  little  desperate  elf, — 

The  tiny  traitor, — Love  himself! 

By  the  wings  I  pinched  him  up 

Like  a  bee,  and  in  a  cup 

Of  my  wine  I  plunged  and  sank  him; 

And  what  d'ye  think  I  did? — I  drank  him! 

Faith,  I  thought  him  dead.    Not  he! 

There  he  lives  with  tenfold  glee; 

And  now  this  moment,  with  his  wings, 

I  feel  him  tickling  my  heart-strings. 
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THE   ONE-HORSE   SHAY; 

OR,   THE   deacon's    MASTERPIECE 

a  logical  story 
Oliver    Wendell    Holmes 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay 

That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 

It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day, 

And  then  of  a  sudden,  it — ah,  but  stay, 

I'll  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay, 

Scaring  the  parson  into  fits, 

Frightning  people  out  of  their  wits, — 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  that  I  say? 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
Georgius  Secundus  was  then  alive, — 
Snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive. 
That  was  the  year  when  Disbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down. 
And  Braddock's  army  was  done  so  brown, 
Left  without  a  scalp  to  its  crown. 
It  was  on  the  terrible  earthquake  day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now  in  building  of  chaises,  I  tell  you  what, 
There  is  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot, — 
In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill. 
In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill, 
In  screw,  bolt,  thorough-brace, — lurking  still. 
Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will, — 
Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without  — 
And  that's  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 
A  chaise  breaks  down  but  doesn't  wear  out. 

But  the  Deacon  swore  (as  Deacons  do. 

With  an  **I  dew  vum,"  or  an  **I  tell  yeou/') 

He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 

'N'  the  keounty  'n'  all  the  kentry  raoun'; 

It  should  be  so  built  that  it  could'n'  break  daown 
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— "Fur,,"  said  the  Deacon,  *"t's  mighty  plain 
That  the  weakes'  place  mus*  stan*  the  strain; 
'N'  the  way  t'  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain. 

Is  only  jest 
T'  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest." 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 

Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak, 

That  couldn't  be  split  nor  bent  nor  broke, — 

That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills; 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees; 

The  panels  of  whitewood,  that  cuts  like  cheese. 

But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these; 

The  hubs  of  logs   from  the   "Settler's   ellum," — 

Last  of  its  timber, — they  could  n't  sell  'em. 

Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips, 

And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 

Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw, 

Spring,  tire,  axle  and  linchpin  too. 

Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue; 

Thorough-braice  bison-skin,  thick  and  wide; 

Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 

Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  "put  her  through." — 

"There!"  said  the  Deacon,  "naow  she'll  dew!" 

Do!  I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 

She  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less! 

Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray, 

Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away, 

Children  and  grandchildren, — where   were  they? 

But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoss  shay 

As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon-earthquake  day! 

Eighteen    Hundred; — it   came    and    found 
The  Deacon's  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten;  — 
"Hahnsum   kerridge"  they   called   it  then. 
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Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came;  — 
Running  as  usual;  much  the  same. 
Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive, 
And  then  come  fifty,  and  Fifty-five. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large; 

Take  it. — You're  welcome. — No  extra  charge.) 

First  of  November, — the  Earthquake  day, — 

There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-hoss  shay, 

A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay, 

But  nothing  local  as  one  may  say. 

There  couldn't  be, — for  the  Deacon's  art 

Had  made   it  so  like  in  every  part 

That  there  wasn't  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 

For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills, 

And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills. 

And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor, 

And  the  whippletree  neither  less  nor  more. 

And  the  crossbar  as  trong  as  the  fore, 

And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 

And  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  past  doubt 

In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  out! 

First  of  November,  'Fifty-five! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 

Now,  small  boys,  out  of  the  way! 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 

Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 

"Huddup!"  said  the  parson. — Off  went  they. 

The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday's  text, — 

Had  got  to  filthly,  and  stopped  perplexed 

At  what  the — Moses   was  coming  next. 

All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still. 

Close  by  the  meetln'-house  on  the  hill. 
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— ^First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill, 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill, — 

And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock, 

At  half-past  nine  by  the  meetin'-house  clock, 

Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock! 

— What  do  you  think  the  parson  found. 

When  he  got  up  and  stared  around? 

The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound. 

As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground! 

You  see,  of  course,  if  you're  not  a  dunce, 

How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once, — 

All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, — 

Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst.  " 

End   of   the   wonderful   one-hoss   shay. 
Logic  is  logic.    That's  all  I  say. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  OYSTERMAN 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

It  was  a  tall  young  oysterman  lived  by  the  river-side. 
His  shop  was  just  upon  the  bank,  his  boat  was  on  the  tide; 
The  daughter  of  a  fisherman,  that  was  so  straight  and  slim. 
Lived  over  on  the  other  bank,  right  opposite  to  him. 

It  was  the  pensive  oysterman  that  saw  a  lovely  maid, 
Upon  a  moonlight  evening,  sitting  in  the  shade; 
He  saw  her  wave  her  handkerchief,  as  much  as  if  to  say, 
**rm  wide  awake,  young  oysterman,  and  all  the  folks  away." 

Then  up  arose  the  oysterman  and  to  himself  said  he: 

**I  guess  ril  leave  the  skiff  at  home,  for  fear  that  folks  should  see; 

I  read  it  in  the  story-book,  that,  to  kiss  his  dear, 

Leander  swam  the  Hellespont, — and  I  will  swim  this  here." 

And  he  has  leaped  into  the  waves,  and  crossed  the  'shining  stream. 
And  he  has  clambered  up  the  bank,  all  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 
O  there  were  kisses  sweet  as  dew,  and  words  as  soft  as  rain, — 
But  they  have  heard  her  father's  step,  and  in  he  leaps  again! 
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Out  spoke  the  ancient  fisherman, — "O  what  was  that,  my  daughter?" 
"Twas  nothing  but  a  pebble,  sir,  I  threw  into  the  water." 
"And  what  is  that,  pray  tell  me,  love,  that  paddles  off  so  fast?" 
"It's  nothing  but  a  porpoise,  sir,  that's  been  a  swimming  past." 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  fisherman, — "Now  bring  me  my  harpoon! 
I'll  get  into  my  fiishing-boat,  and  fix  the  fellow  soon." 
Down  fell  that  pretty  innocent,  as  falls  a  snow-white  lamb. 
Her  hair  drooped  round  her  pallid  cheeks,  like  sea-weed  on  a  clam. 

Alas  for  those  two  loving  ones!  she  waked  not  from  her  swound, 
And  he  was  taken  with  the  cramp,  and  in  the  waves  was  drowned; 
But  Fate  has  metamorphosed  them,  in  pity  of  their  woe, 
And  now  they  keep  an  osyster-shop  for  mermaids  down  below. 


THE   LOW-BACKED    CAR 

Samuel  Lover 

When  first  I  saw  sweet  Peggy, 

'T  was  on  a  market  day; 
A  low-backed  car  she  drove,  and  sat 

Upon  a  truss  of  hay; 
But  when  that  hay  was  blooming  grass, 

And  decked  with  flowers  of  spring, 
No  flower  was  there  that  could  compare 

With  the  blooming  girl  I  sing. 
As  she  sat  in  the  low-backed  car, 
The  man  at  the  turnpike  bar 
Never  asked  for  the  toll. 
But  just  rubbed  his  owld  poll, 
And  looked  after  the  low-backed  car. 

In  battle's  wild  commotion. 

The  proud  and  mighty  Mars 
With  hostile  scythes  demands  his  tithes 

Of  death  in  warlike  cars; 
While  Peggy,  peaceful  goddess, 

Has  darts  in  her  bright  eye, 
That  knock  men  down  in  the  market  town 

As  right  and  left  they  fly; 
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While  she  sits  in  her  low-backed  car, 
Than  battle  more  dangerous  far, — 

For  the  doctor's  art 

Cannot  cure  the  heart, 
That   is   hit  from  that  low-backed   car. 

Sweet  Peggy  round  her  car,  sir, 

Has  strings  of  ducks  and  geese, 
But  the  scores  of  hearts  she  slaughters 

By  far  outnumber   these; 
While  she  among  her  poultry  sits. 

Just  like  a  turtle-dove, 
Well  worth  the  cage,  I  do  engage, 

Of  the  blooming  god  of  Love! 
While  she  sits  in  her  low-back  car. 
The  lovers  come  near  and  far, 
And  envy  the  chicken 
That   Peggy  is   pickin'. 
As  she  sits  in  her  low-back  car. 

O'  I'd  rather  own  that  car,  sir, 

With  Peggy  by  my  side, 
Than  a  coach  and  four,  and  gold  galore, 

And  a  lady  for  my  bride; 
For  the  lady  would  sit  forninst  me. 

On  a  cushion  made  with  taste. 
While  Peggy  would   sit   beside  me, 

With  my  arm  around  her  waist. 

While  we  drove  in  the  low-backed  car, 

To  be  married  by  Father  Mahar; 

O,  my  heart  would  beat  high 

At  her  glance  and  her  sigh, — 

Though   it  beat   in   a  lo\^-backed   car! 


KITTY    OF    COLERAINE. 
Charles  Dawson  Shanly 
As  beautiful  Kitty  one  morn'ng  was  tripping, 

With  a  pitcher  of  milk,  from  the  fair  of  Coleraine, 
When  she  saw  me  she  stumbled,  the  pitcher  it  tumbled. 
And  all  the  sweet  buttermilk  watered  the  plain. 
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*'0,  what  shall  I  do  now? — *t  was  looking  at  you  now! 

Sure,   sure,   such   a  pitcher  I'll  ne'er  meet  again! 
*T  was  the  pride  of  my  dairy:  O  Barney  M'Cleary! 

You're  sent  as  a  plague  to  the  girls  of  Coleraine/' 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gently  did  chide  her, 
That  such  a  misfortune  should  give  her  such  pain. 

A  kiss  then  I  gave  her;  and  ere  I  did  leave  her. 
She  vowed  for  such  pleasure  she'd  break  it  again. 

'T  was  hay-making  season — I  can't  tell  the  reason — 
Misfortunes  will  never  come  single,  't  is  plain; 

For  very  soon  after  poor  Kitty's  disaster 
The  devil  a  pitcher  was  whole  in  Coleraine. 


THE  COURTIN' 

James  Russell  Lowell 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still 

Fur'z  you  can  look  or  listen. 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  hill. 

All  silence  an'  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep'  up  quite  unbeknown 
An'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder, 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 
'Ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 

With  a  cord  o'  wood  in — 
There  warn't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 

To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her, 

An*  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 
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Agin  the  ichimbley  crook-necks  hung, 

An'  in  amongst  *em  rusted 
The  ole  queen's  arm  that  gran'ther  Young 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in, 

Seemed   warm    from   floor   to   ceilin', 
An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  yas  peelin*. 

'T  was  kin*  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  sech  a  blessed  creetur, 
A  dogrose  blushin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  1, 

Clean  grit  an'  human  natur'; 
None  could  n't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 

Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
Had  squirmed  'em,  danced  'em,  druv  'em, 

Fust  this  one,  an'  then  thet,  by  spells — 
All  is,  he  could  n't  love  'em. 

But  long  o'  her  his  veins  'ould  run 

All  crinkly  like  curled  maple. 
The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o'  sun 

Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap'il. 

She  thought  no  v'ice  hed  sech  a  swing 

Ez  hisn  in  the  choir; 
My!  when  he  made  Ole  Hundred  ring. 

She  k  no  wed  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An  She'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer. 

When  her  new  meetin'-bunnet 
Felt  somehow  thru'  its  crown  a  pair 

O'  blue  eyes  sot  upon  it. 
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Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some! 

She  seemed  to  've  gut  a  new  soul 
For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he'd  come, 

Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  tu, 

A-raspin'  in  the  scraper, — 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelin'  flew 

Like  sparks  of  burnt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat. 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  sekle. 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pity-pat. 

But  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

An'  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder. 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 
Parin'  away  like  murder. 

''You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s'pose?" 
"Wal  ...  no  ...  I  come  designin'" — 

"To  se  my  ma?     She's  sprinklin'  clo'es 
Agin  to-morrer's  i'nin'" 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so. 

Or  don't  'ould  be  presumin'; 
Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 

Comes  nateral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust. 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'  other. 

An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He   couldn't   ha'   told   ye   nuther. 

Says   he,   "I'd   better   call   agin"; 

Says    she,    "Think    likely,    Mister"; 
Thet  last  word   pricked   him  like   a  pin, 

An'  .  .  .  Wal,  he  up  an'  kist  her. 
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When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale   ez  ashes, 
All  kin*  o*  smily  'roun  the  lips 

An'  teary  'roun  the  lashes. 

For  she   was  jes'   the   quiet  kind 

Whose  naturs  never  vary, 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood   clost  roun'   her  heart   felt   glued 
.    Too  tight  for  all  expressin', 
Tell  mother  see  how  metters   stood, 
An  gin  'em  both  her  blessin'. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 

In  meetin'   come   nex'   Sunday 


THE  BURIAL  OF  MOSES. 

MRS.   CECIL   FRANCIS    ALEXANDER. 

By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave; 
But  no  man  dug  that  supulchre. 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er, 
For  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  passed  on  earth; 
But  no  man  heard  the  tramping. 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth; 
Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 

Comes   when   the   night   is   done. 
And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek 

Grows  into  the  great  sun, — 
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Noiselessly  as  the  spring-time 

Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 

Open  their  thousand  leaves, — 
So,  without  sound  of  music, 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept. 
Silently  down  from  the  mountain  crown 

The  great  procession  swept. 

Perchance  the  bald  old  eagle. 

On  gray  Beth-peor's  height. 
Out  of  his  rocky  eyrie, 

Looked  on  the  wondrous  sight. 
Perchance  the  lion,  stalking. 

Still  shuns  the  hallowed  spot; 
For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 

That  which  man  knoweth  not. 

Lo!   whea  the  warrior  dieth, 

His  comrades  in  the  war. 
With  arms  reversed  and  muffled  drum, 

Follow  the  funeral  car. 
They  show  the  banners  taken, 

They  tell  his  battles  won. 
And  after  him  lead  his  masterless  steed. 

While  peals  the  minute  gun. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Men  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 
And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place 

With  costly  marble  dressed. 
In  the  great  minster  transept, 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall, 
And  the  sweet  choir  sings,  and  the  organ  rings, 

Along  the  emblazoned  wall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword; 
This  the  most  gifted  poet 

That  ever  breathed  a  word; 
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And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced,  with  his  golden  pen, 
On  the  deathless  page,  truths  half  so  sage, 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 

And  had  he  not  high  honor, 

The  hill-side  for  his  pall; 
To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall; 
And  the  dark  rock  pines,  like  tossing  plumes, 

Over  his  bier  to  wave; 
And  God's  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land. 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave? — 

In  that  deep  grave,  Without  a  name. 

Whence  his  uncoffined  clay 
Shall  break  again — most  wondrous  thought ! 

Before  the  judgment  day, 
And  stand  with  glory  wraped  around 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod. 
And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  our  life 

With  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God. 

O,  lonely  tomb  in  Moab's  land, 

O,  dark  Beth-peor's  hill, 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours. 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 
God  hath  his  mysteries  of  Grace — 
Ways  that  we  canot  tell; 
He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  secret  sleep 

Of  him  he  loved  so  well. 


THE  LOST  CHORD. 

ADELAIDE    A.    PROCTER. 

Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 
I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease, 

And  my  fingers  wandered  idly 
Over  the  noisy  keys. 
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I  do  not  know  what  I  was  playing, 
Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then; 

But  I  struck  one  chord  of  music, 
Like  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen. 

It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight, 

Like  the  close  of  an  Angel's  Psalm, 

And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 

It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow. 
Like  love  overcoming  strife; 
It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 
From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  away  into  silence 

As  if  it  were  loth  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  it  vainly. 
That  one  lost  ichord  divine. 

That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  Organ, 
And  entered  into  mine. 

It  may  be  that  Death's  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again; 

It  may  be  that  only  in  Heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT. 

HENRY    WADSWORTH    LONGFELLOW. 

I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls! 

I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 
From  the  celestial  walls! 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might. 

Stoop  o'er  me  from  above; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 
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I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 
That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there, — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

O  holy  Night!  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before! 
Thou  layest  thy  flnger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace!  Peace!  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer! 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair, 

The  best-beloved  Night! 


IDOLS. 

WENDELL    PHILLIPS. 


It  is  a  grave  thing  when  a  State  puts  a  man  among  her  jewels, 
the  glitter  of  whose  fame  makes  doubtful  acts  look  heroic.  The  hon- 
ors we  grant  mark  how  high  we  stand,  and  they  educate  the  future. 
The  men  we  honor  and  the  maxims  we  lay  down  in  measuring  our  fav- 
orites, show  the  level  and. morals  of  the  time.  A  name  has  been  in 
every  one's  mouth  of  late,  and  men  have  exhausted  language  in  trying 
to  express  their  admiration  and  their  respect.  The  courts  have  cov- 
ered the  grave  of  Mr.  Choate  with  eulogy.  Let  us  see  what  is  their 
idea  of  a  great  lawyer.  We  are  told  that  **he  worked  hard,"  "he  never 
neglected  his  client."  "he  flung  over  the  discussions  of  the  forum  the 
grace  of  a  rare  scholarship,"  "No  pressure  or  emergency  ever  stirred 
him  to  an  unkind  word."  A  ripe  scholar,  a  profound  lawyer,  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  his  client,  a  gentleman.  This  is  a  good  record  surely. 
May  he  sleep  in  peace.  What  he  earned,  God  grant  he  may  have. 
But  the  bar  that  seeks  to  claim  for  such  a  one  a  place  among  great 
jurists  must  itself  be  weak  indeed.    Not  one  high  moral  trait  specifled; 
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not  one  patriotic  act  mentioned ;  not  one  patriotic  service  even  claimed. 
Look  at  Mr.  Webster's  idea  of  what  a  lawyer  should  be  in  order  to 
be  called  great,  in  the  sketch  he  drew  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  notice 
what  stress  he  lays  upon  the  religious  and  moral  elevation,  and  the 
glorious  and  high  purposes  which  crown  his  life.  Nothing  of  this  now; 
nothing  but  incessant  eulogy.  But  not  a  word  of  one  effort  to  lift 
the  yoke  of  cruel  or  unequal  legislation  from  the  neck  of  its  victim; 
not  one  attempt  to  make  the  code  of  his  country  wiser,  purer,  better; 
not  one  effort  to  bless  his  times  or  breathe  a  higher  moral  purpose 
into  the  community.  Not  one  blow  struck  for  right  or  for  liberty, 
while  the  battle  of  the  giants  was  going  on  about  him;  not  one  public 
act  of  any  kind  whatever  about  whose  merit  friend  or  foe  could  even 
quarrel,  unless  when  he  scouted  our  great  charter  as  a  glittering  gen- 
erality, or  jeered  at  the  philanthropy  which  tried  to  practice  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount. 

When  Cordus,  the  Roman  senator,  whom  Tiberius  murdered,  was 
addressing  his  fellows  he  began:  "Fathers,  they  accuse  me  of  illegal 
words;  plain  proof  that  there  are  no  illegal  deeds  with  which  to 
charge  me."  So  with  those  eulogies.  Words,  nothing  but  words;  plain 
proof  that  there  were  no  deeds  to  praise.  Yet  this  is  the  model  which 
Massachusetts  offers  to  the  Pantheon  of  the  great  jurists  of  the  world! 

Suppose  we  stood  in  that  lofty  temple  of  jurisprudence, — on  either 
side  of  us  the  statues  of  the  great  lawyers  of  every  age  and  clime, — 
and  let  us  see  what  part  New  England — Puritan,  educated,  free  New 
England — ^would  bear  in  the  pageant. 

Rome  points  to  a  colossal  figure  and  says,  *'That  is  Papinian,  who, 
when  the  Emperor  Caracella  murdered  his  own  brother,  and  ordered 
the  lawyer  to  defend  the  deed,  went  cheerfully  to  death,  rather  than 
sully  his  lips  with  the  atrocious  plea;  and  that  is  Ulpian,  who,  aiding 
his  prince  to  put  the  army  below  the  law,  was  massacred  at  the  foot 
of  a  weak  but  virtuous  throne." 

And  PYance  stretches  forth  her  grateful  hands,  crying  "That 
is  D'Aguesseau,  worthy,  when  he  went  to  face  an  enraged  King,  of  the 
farewell  his  wife  addressed  him:  'Go,  forget  that  you  have  a  wife  and 
children  to  ruin,  and  remember  only  that  you  have  France  to  save.'  " 

England  says,  "That  is  Coke,  who  flung  the  laurels  of  eighty  years 
in  the  face  of  the  first  Stuart,  in  defense  of  the  people.  This  is  Selden 
on  every  book  of  whose  library  you  saw  written  the  motto  of  which 
he  lived  worthy,  'Before  everything  Liberty!'     That  is  Mansfield,  sil- 
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ver-tongued,  who  proclaimed,  < Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if 
their  lungs  receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free." 

"This  is  Romily,  who  spent  life  trying  to  make  law  synonymous 
with  justice,  and  suceeded  in  making  life  and  property  safer  in  every 
icity  of  the  empire.  And  that  is  Erskine,  whose  eloquence,  spite  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  George  the  Third  made  it  safe  to  speak  and  print.'* 

Then  New  England  shouts,  ''This  is  Choate,  who  made  it  safe  to 
murder,  and  of  whose  health  thieves  asked  before  they  began  to 
steal!" 


ADDRESS  AT   THE  DEDICATION   OF  GETTYSBURG   CEMETERY. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the 
final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But 
in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  the  nation 
shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 
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MARMION  AND  DOUGLAS. 

SIR     WALTER     SCOTT. 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu:  — 

"Though  something  I  might  plain/'  he  said, 
"Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stayed, 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand." — 

But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke:  — 
"My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  |alone 
From  turret  to  foundation^one, — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  ig  his  own; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." — 

Burned  Marmion's  sw^arthy  cheek  like  fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And — ''This  to  me!"  he  said, — 
"An't  were  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
My  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 
And  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 
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I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied! 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied!" — 

On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
Overcame  the  ashen  hue  of  age; 
Fierce  he  broke  forth, — "And  dar'st  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall? 
And  hop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go? 
No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Both  well,  no! 
Up   drawbridge,  grooms, — ^what,  Warder,  ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall." — 
Lord  Marmion  turned, well  was  his  need!  — 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung; 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung: 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume 
The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise; 
Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim; 
And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band, 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 
And  shout  of  loud  deflance  pours, 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 


LOCHINVAR. 

SIR    WALTER     SCOTT. 


O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best; 
And.  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapon  had  none. 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 
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He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Eske  River  where  ford  there  was  none, 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late; 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers  and  all. 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word), 

**0,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  LfOrd  Lochinvar?" 

"I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide, — 
And  now  I  am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine; 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet;  the  knight  took  it  up; 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
"Now  tread  we  a  measure,"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  so  lovely  her  face, 
That  never  a  haii  such  a  gaJiard  did  grace; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume; 
And  the  bridemaidens  whispered,  '"T  were  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.*' 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  to  her  ear. 

When  they  reached  the  halldoor,  and  the  charger  stood  near; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung; 

**She  is  won!   we  are  gone!   over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,  quoth  young  Lochinvar." 
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There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran; 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  lea, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war; 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 


ANNABEL  LEE. 

EDGAR    ALLAN    POE. 


It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  lived,  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love,  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee, 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
So  that  her  high-born  kinsmen  oame, 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea 

The  angels,  not  so  happy  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me. 
Yes!  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know) 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 
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But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we, 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we; 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  life,  and  my  bride. 

In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea, 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


A   SIMILAR   CASE 

Jack,  I  hear  you've  gone  and  done  it,— 

Yes,  I  know;  most  fellows  will; 
Went  and  tried  it  once  myself,  sir. 

Though  you  see  I'm  single  still. 
And  you  met  her — did  you  tell  me — 

Down  at  Newport,  last  July, 
And  resolved  to  ask  the  question 

At  a  soiree?    So  did  I. 

I  suppose  you  left  the  ball-room. 

With  its  music  and  its  light; 
For  they  say  love's  flame  is  brightest 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Well,  you  walked  along  together, 

Overhead  the  starlit  sky; 
And  I'll  bet — old  man,  confess  it — 

You  were  frightened.     So  was  I. 

So  you  strolled  along  the  terrace. 
Saw  the  summer  moonlight  pour 
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All  its  radiance  on  the  waters, 
As  they  rippled  on  the  shore, 

Till  at  length  you  gathered  courage. 
When  you  saw  that  none  was  nigh — 

Did  you  draw  her  close  and  tell  her 
That  you  loved  her?     So  did  I. 

Well,  I  needn't  ask  you  further, 

And  Vm.  sure  I  wish  you  joy. 
Think  I'll  wander  down  and  see  you 

When  you're  married — eh,  my  boy? 
When  the  honeymoon  is  over 

And  you're  settled  down,  we'll  try- 
What?  the  deuce  you  say!     Rejected — 

You  rejected?    So  was  I. 


CHIQUITA 

Bret  Harte 


Beautiful!  Sir,  you  may  say  so.    Thar  isn't  her  match  in  the  county, — 

Is  thar,  old  gal?     Chiquita,  my  darling,  by  beauty! 

Feel  of  that  neck,  sir, — thar's  velvet!     Whoa!     Steady — ah,  will  you? 

you  vixen! 
Whoa!     I  say.    Jack,  trot  her  out;  let  the  gentleman  look  at  her  paces. 

Morgan! — She  ain't  nothin'  else,  and  I've  got  the  papers  to  prove  it. 
Sired  by  Chippewa  Chief,  and  twelve  hundred  dollars  won't  buy  her, 
Briggs  of  Tuolumne  owned  her.    Did  you  know  Briggs  of  Tuolumne? — 
Busted  hisself  in  White  Pine,  and  blew  out  his  brains  down  in  'Frisco? 

Hed  n't  no  savey, — had  Briggs.    Thar,  Jack!  that'll  do,  quit  that  foolin'! 
Nothin*  to  what  she  kin  do  when  she's  got  her  work  cut  out  before  her. 
Hosses  is  bosses,  you  know,  and  likewise,  too,  jockeys  is  jockeys; 
And  't  ain't  every  man  as  can  ride  as  knows  what  a  boss  has  got  in 
him. 

Know  the  old  ford  on  the  Fork,  that  nearly  got  Flanigan's  leaders? 
Nasty  in  daylight,  you  bet,  and  a  mighty  rough  ford  in  low  water! 
Well,  it  ain't  six  weeks  ago  that  me  and  the  Jedge,  and  his  nevey. 
Struck  for  that  ford  in  the  night,  in  the  rain,  and  the  water  all  round 
us; 
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Up  to  our  flanks  in  the  gulch,  and  Rattlesnake  Creek  just  a  bilin', 
Not  a  plank  left  in  the  dam,  and  nary  a  bridge  on  the  river. 
I  had  the  gray,  and  the  Jedge  had  his  roan,  and  his  nevey,  Chiquita; 
And  after  us  trundled  the  rocks  jest  loosed  from  the  top  of  the  canon. 

Lickity,  lickity,  switch,  we  came  to  the  ford,  and  Chiquita 
Buckled  right  down  to  her  work,  and  afore  I  could  yell  to  her  rider, 
Took  water  jest  at  the  ford,  and  there  was  the  Jedge  and  me  standing. 
And    twelve   hundred   dollars    of    hoss-flesh    afloat,    and    a    driftin'   to 
thunder! 

Would  ye  b'lieve  it,  that  night,  that  boss, — that  ar'  filly, — Chiquita, — 
Walked  herself  into  her  stall,  and  stood  there  all  quiet  and  dripping! 
Clean  as  a  beaver  or  rat,  with  nary  a  buckle  of  harness, 
Just  as  she  swam  the  Fork, — that  boss,  that  ar*  filly,  Chiquita. 

That's  what  I  call  a  boss!  and — what  did  you  say? — ^O,  the  nevey? 

Drowned,  I  reckon, — leastways,  he  never  kem  back  to  deny  it. 

Ye  see  the  derned  fool  had  no  seat, — ye  couldn't  have  made  him  a 

rider : 
And  then,  ye  know,  boys  will  be  boys,   and  bosses — well,  bosses  is 

bosses! 


A  PETITION  TO  TIME 
Bryan  Walter  Procter 

Touch  us   gently,   Time! 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream 
Gently, — as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dream! 
Humble  voyagers  are  we, 

Husband,  wife  and  children  three — 
(One  is  lost, — an  angel  fled 

To  the  azure  overhead!) 

Touch  us  gently.  Time! 

We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings 
Our  ambition,  our  content. 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
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Humble  voyagers  are  we, 

O'er  Life's  dim  unsounded  sea, 

Seeking  only  some  calm  clime; 
Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time! 


A  PLEA  FOR  CUBA 

John  M.  Thurston 

MR.  PRESIDENT — I  am  here  by  command  of  silent  lips  to  speak 
once  and  for  all  upon  the  Cuban  situation.  I  trust  that  no  one  has 
expected  anything  sensational  from  me.  God  forbid  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  personal  loss  should  induce  me  to  color  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  statement  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  be  honest,  conservative,  and  just.  I  have  no  purpose  to  stir  the 
public  passion  to  any  action  not  necessary  and  imperative  to  meet  the 
duties  and  necessities  of  American  responsibility.  Christian  human- 
ity, and  national  honor.  I  would  shirk  this  task  if  I  could,  but  I  dare 
not.  I  cannot  satisfy  my  conscience  except  by  speaking,  and  speak- 
ing now. 

I  went  to  Cuba  firmly  believing  that  the  condition  of  affairs  there 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  press,  and  my  own  efforts  were 
directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  attempted  exposure  of  these  sup- 
posed exaggerations.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  much  sensation- 
alism in  the  journalism  of  the  time,  but  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Cuba  there  has  been  no  exaggeration,  because  exaggeration  has 
been  impossible. 

The  pictures  in  the  American  newspapers  of  the  starving  recon- 
centrados  are  true.  They  can  all  be  duplicated  by  the  thousands.  I 
never  saw,  and  please  God  I  may  never  again  see,  so  deplorable  a 
sight  as  the  reconcentrados  in  the  suburbs  of  Matanzas.  I  can  never 
forget  to  my  dying  day  the  hopeless  anguish  in  their  despairing  eyes. 
Huddled  about  their  little  bark  huts,  they  raised  no  voice  of  appeal  to 
us  for  alms  as  we  went  among  them.  Men,  women,  and  children  stand 
silent,  famishing  with  hunger.  They  have  no  homes  to  return  to;  their 
fields  have  grown  up  to  weeds;  they  have  no  oxen,  no  implements  of 
husbandry  with  which  to  begin  anew  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Their 
only  hope  is  to  remain  where  they  are,  to  live  as  long  as  they  can  on 
any  insufficient  charity,  and  then  die. 
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The  government  of  Spain  will  not  appropriate  one  dollar  to  save 
these  people.  They  are  now  being  attended  and  nursed  and  adminis- 
tered to  by  the  charity  of  the  United  States.  Think  of  the  spectacle! 
We  are  feeding  these  citizens  of  Spain;  we  are  nursing  the  sick;  we 
are  saving  such  as  can  be  saved,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  still 
say  it  is  right  for  us  to  send  food,  but  we  must  keep  hands  off.  I  say 
that  time  has  come  when  muskets  ought  to  go  with  food.  We  asked 
the  governor  if  he  knew  of  any  relief  for  these  people  except  through 
the  charity  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not.  We  asked  him,  "When 
do  you  think  the  time  will  come  that  these  people  can  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  self  support?"  He  replied  to  us,  with  deep  feeling,  "Only 
the  good  God,  or  the  great  government  of  the  United  States  can  an- 
swer that  question."  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  good  God  by  the 
great  government  of  the  United  States  will  answer  that  question. 
Spain  is  powerless  to  end  the  conflict,  to  rehabilitate  the  island,  or  to 
relieve  the  suffering,  starvation,  and  distress.  The  time  for  action  then 
has  come.  No  greater  reason  for  it  can  exist  to-morrow  than  exists 
to-day.  Every  hour's  delay  only  adds  another  chapter  to  the  awful 
story  of  misery  and  death.  Only  one  Power  can  intervene — the  United 
States  of  America.  Ours  is  the  one  great  nation  of  the  New  World, 
the  mother  of  American  republics.  She  holds  a  position  of  trust  and 
responsibility  toward  the  peoples  of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  was  her  glorious  example  which  inspired  the  patriots  of  Cuba  to 
raise  the  flag  of  liberty  in  her  eternal  hills.  We  cannot  refuse  to  ac- 
cept this  responsibility  which  the  God  of  the  universe  has  placed  upon 
us  as  the  one  great  power  in  the  New  World.  We  must  act!  What 
shall  our  action  be?  Some  say.  The  acknowledgement  of  the  bellig- 
erency of  the  revolutionists.  The  hour  and  the  opportunity  for  that 
have  passed  away.  Others  say.  Let  us  by  resolution  or  official  pro- 
clamation recognize  the  independence  of  the  Cubans.  It  is  too  late 
even  for  such  recognition  to  be  of  great  avail.  Others  say.  Annexation 
to  the  United  States.  God  forbid!  I  would  oppose  annexation  with 
my  latest  breath.  The  people  of  Cuba  are  not  our  people:  they  can- 
not assimilate  with  us.  Let  the  world  understand  that  the  United 
States  does  not  propose  to  annex  Cuba,  that  it  is  not  seeking  a  foot 
of  Cuban  soil  or  a  dollar  of  Spanish  treasure. 

There  is  only  one  action  possible,  if  any  is  taken;  that  is,  inter- 
vention for  the  independence  of  the  island;  intervention  that  means 
the  landing  of  an  American  army  on  Cuba  soil,  the  deploying  of  an 
American  fleet  off  Havana;  intervention  which  says  to  Spain,  Leave 
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the  Island,  withdraw  your  soldiers,  leave  the  Cubans,  these  brothers 
of  ours,  to  form  and  carry  on  a  government  for  themselves.  Against 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  this  holy  cause  there  is  but 
one  voice  of  dissent;  that  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  money-changers. 
They  fear  war!  Not  because  of  any  Christian  or  ennobling  sentiment 
against  war  in  favor  of  peace,  but  because  they  fear  that  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  intervention  which  might  result  in  w^ar,  would  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  stock  market.  Let  them  go.  They  do  not  rep- 
resent American  sentiment;  they  do  not  represent  American  patrio- 
tism. Let  them  take  their  chances  as  they  can.  Their  weal  or  woe  is 
of  but  little  importance  to  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  not  do  the  fighting;  their  blood  will  not  flow;  they 
will  keep  on  dealing  in  options  on  human  life.  Let  the  men  whose 
loyalty  is  to  the  dollar  stand  aside  while  the  men  whose  loyalty  is  to 
the  flag  come  to  the  front. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  affairs  of  Cuba 
are  not  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  who  insist  that  we  can  stand 
idly  by  and  see  that  island  devastated  and  depopulated,  its  business 
Interests  destroyed,  its  commercial  intercourse  with  us  cut  off,  its 
people  starved,  degraded,  and  enslaved.  It  may  be  the  naked  legal 
right  of  the  United  States  to  stand  thus  idly  by.  I  have  the  legal  right 
to  pass  along  the  street  and  see  a  helpless  dog  stamped  into  the  earth 
under  the  heels  of  a  ruffan.  I  can  pass  by  and  say  that  is  not  my  dog. 
T  can  sit  in  my  comfortable  parlor  with  my  loved  ones  gathered  about 
me,  and  through  by  plateglass  window  see  a  fiend  outrage  a  helpless 
woman  nearby,  and  I  can  legally  say  this  is  no  affair  of  mine — it  is 
not  happening  on  my  premises;  and  I  can  turn  away  and  take  my 
little  ones  in  my  arms,  and,  with  the  memory  of  their  sainted  mother 
in  my  heart,  look  up  to  the  motto  on  the  wall  and  read,  "God  bless 
our  home."  But  if  I  do  It  I  am  a  coward  and  a  cur,  unfit  to  live,  and 
God  knows,  unfit  to  die. 

And  yet  I  cannot  protect  the  dog  or  save  the  woman  without  the 
exercise  of  force.  We  cannot  intervene  and  save  Cuba  without  the 
exercise  of  force,  and  force  means  war:  war  means  blood.  The  lowly 
Nazarene  on  the  shores  of  Galilee  preached  the  divine  doctrine  of  love, 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  v/ill  toward  men."  Not  peace  on  earth  at  the 
expense  of  liberty  and  humanity.  Not  good  will  toward  men  who  de- 
spoil, enslave,  degrade,  and  starve  to  death  their  fellow  men.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  peace;  but,  men  must  have  liberty  before  there 
can  come  abiding  peace.     When  has  a  battle  for  humanity  and  liberty 
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ever  been  won  except  by  force?    What  barricade  of  wrong,  injustice, 
and  oppression  has  ever  been  carried  except  by  force? 

Force  compelled  the  signature  of  unwilling  royalty  to  the  great 
Magna  Charta;  force  put  life  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
made  effective  the  Emancipation  Proclamation:  force  beat  with  naked 
hands  upon  the  iron  gateway  of  the  Bastile  and  made  reprisal  :n  one 
awful  hour  for  centuries  of  kingly  crime ;  force  waved  the  flag  of  revo- 
lution over  Bunker  Hill  and  marked  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  with 
blood-stained  feet;  force  held  the  broken  line  at  Shilo,  climbed  the 
flame-swept  hill  at  Chattanooga  and  stormed  the  clouds  on  Lookout 
Heights;  force  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  rode  with  Sheridan 
in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  gave  Grant  victory  at  Appoma"^- 
tox;  force  saved  the  Union,  kept  the  stars  in  the  flag,  made  "niggers" 
men.  The  time  for  God's  force  has  come  again:  Let  the  impassionei 
lips  of  American  patriots  once  more  take  up  the  song: 

"In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigured  you  and  me, 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
For  God  is  marching  on." 

Others  may  hesitate,  others  may  procrastinate,  others  may  plead 
for  further  diplomatic  negotiation,  which  means  delay,  but  for  me,  I 
am  ready  to  act  now,  and  for  my  action  I  am  ready  to  answer  to  my 
conscience,  my  country,  and  my  God. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  cable  that  moored  me  to  life  and  hope  the 
strongest  strands  are  broken.  I  have  but  little  left  to  offer  at  the  altar 
of  Freedom's  sacrifice,  but  all  I  have  I  am  glad  to  give.  I  am  ready 
to  serve  my  country  as  best  I  can  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  field.  My 
dearest  wish,  my  most  earnest  prayer  to  God  is  this,  that  when  death 
comes  to  end  all,  I  may  meet  it  calmly  and  fearlessly  as  did  my  be- 
loved, in  the  cause  of  humanity,  under  the  American  flag. 


GRATTANS  REPLY  TO  MR.   CORRY 

Henry   Grattan 

Has  the  gentleman  done?  Has  he  completely  done?  He  was  un- 
parliamentary from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  There  was 
scarce  a  word  he  uttered  that  was  not  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
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the  House.  But  I  did  not  call  him  to  order, — why?  because  the  limited 
talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  severe  with- 
out being  unparliamentary.  But  before  I  sit  down,  I  shall  show  him 
how  to  be  severe  and  parliamentary  at  the  same  time. 

On  any  other  occasion  I  should  think  myself  justifiable  in  treat- 
ing with  silent  contempt  anything  which  might  fall  from  that  honor- 
able member;  but  there  are  times  when  the  insignificance  of  the  ac- 
cuser is  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  accusation.  I  know  the  diffi- 
culty the  honorable  gentleman  labored  under  when  he  attacked  me, 
conscious  that,  on  a  comparative  view  of  our  characters,  public  and 
private,  there  is  nothing  he  could  say  which  would  injure  me.  The 
public  would  not  believe  the  charge.  I  despise  the  falsehood.  If  such 
a  charge  were  made  by  an  honest  man,  I  would  answer  it  in  the  man- 
ner I  shall  do  before  I  sit  down.  But  I  shall  first  reply  to  it  when  not 
made  by  an  honest  man. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called  me  "an  unimpeached 
traitor."  I  ask  why  not  "traitor",  unqualified  by  any  epithet?  I  will 
tell  him:  it  was  because  he  durst  not.  It  was  the  act  of  a  coward, 
who  raises  his  arm  to  strike,  but  has  not  courage  to  give  the  blow. 
I  will  not  call  him  villain,  because  it  would  be  unparliamentary,  and 
he  is  a  privy  counselor.  I  will  not  call  him  a  fool,  because  he  happens 
to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  But  I  say,  he  is  one  who  has  abused 
the  privilege  of  Parliament  and  the  freedom  of  debate,  by  uttering 
language  which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House,  I  should  answer  only  with 
a  blow.  I  care  not  how  high  his  situation,  how  low  his  character,  how 
contemptible  his  speech;  whether  a  privy  counselor  or  a  parasite,  my 
answer  wDuld  be  a  blow. 

He  has  charged  me  with  being  connected  with  the  rebels.  The 
charge  is  utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  false.  Does  the  honorable  gentle- 
men rely  on  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  foundation  of 
his  assertion?  If  he  does,  I  can  prove  to  the  committee  there  was 
a  physical  impossibility  of  that  report  being  true.  But  I  scorn  to  an- 
swer any  man  for  my  conduct,  whether  he  be  a  political  coxcomb,  or 
whether  he  brought  himself  into  power  by  a  false  glare  of  courage  or 
not. 

I  have  returned, — not  as  the  right  honorable  member  has  said, 
to  raise  another  storm, — I  have  returned  to  discharge  an  honorable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  my  country,  that  conferred  a  great  reward  for  past 
services,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  not  greater  than  my  desert. 
I  have  returned  to  protect  that  Constitution  of  which  I  was  the  par- 
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ent  and  founder,  from  the  assassination  of  such  men  as  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  and  his  unworthy  associates.  They  are  corrupt,  they  are 
seditious,  and  they,  at  this  very  moment,  are  in  a  conspiracy  against 
their  country.  I  have  returned  to  refute  a  libel,  as  false  as  it  is  mali- 
cious, given  to  the  public  under  the  appellation  of  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Lords.  Here  I  stand,  ready  for  impeachment  or  trial.  I 
dare  accusation.  I  defy  the  honorable  gentleman;  I  defy  the  govern- 
ment; I  defy  their  whole  phalanx;  let  them  come  forth.  I  tell  the  min- 
isters, I  will  neither  give  quarter  nor  take  it.  I  am  here  to  lay  the 
shattered  remains  of  my  constitution  on  the  floor  of  this  House,, 
in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  my  country. 


GUNGA  DIN 

RuDYARD  Kipling 


You  may  talk  o'  gin  and  beer 

When  you're  quartered  safe  out  'ere. 

An'  you're  sent  to  penny-fights  an*  Aldershot  it; 

But  when  it  comes  to  slaughter 

You  will  do  your  work  on  water, 

An'  you'll  lick  the  bloomin'  boots  of  'im  that's  got  it, 

Now  in  Injia's  sunny  clime. 

Where  I  used  to  spend  my  time 

A-servi'  of  'Er  Majesty  the  Queen, 

Of  all  them  black  faced  crew 

The  finest  man  I  knew 

Was  our  regimental  bhisti,  Gunga  Din. 

He  was  "Din!  Din!  Din 

You  limping  lump  o'  brick-dust,  Gunga  Din! 

Hi!  slippery  hitherao! 

Water,  get  it!     Panee  lao! 

You  squidgy-nosed  old  idol,  Gunga  Din." 

The  uniform  'e  wore 

Was  nothin'  much  before, 

An'  rather  less  than  *arf  o'  that  be'hind. 

For  a  piece  o'  twisty  rag 

An'  a  goatskin  water-bag 

Was  all  the  field-equipment  'e  could  find. 
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When  the  sweatin'  troop-train  lay- 
In  a  sidin'  throught  the  day, 

Where  the  'eat  would  make  your  bloomin'  eyebrows  crawl, 
We  shouted  "Harry  By!" 
Till  our  throats  was  bricky-dry, 
Then  we  wopped  'him  'cause  'e  couldn't  serve  us  all. 

It  was  '*Din!  Din!  Din! 

You  'eathen,  where  the  mischief  'ave  you  been? 

You  put  some  juldee  in  it 

Or  I'll  marrow  you  this  minute 

If  you  don't  fill  up  my  helmet,  Gunga  Din!" 


.  'E  would  dot  an'  carry  one 

Till  the  longest  day  was  done; 
An'  'e  didn't  seem  to  know  the  use  o'  fear. 

If  we  charged  or  broke  or  cut 

You  could  bet  your  bloomin'  nut, 
'E'd  be  waitin'  fifty  paces  right  flank  rear. 

With  'is  mussick  on  'is  back, 

'E  would  skip  with  our  attack, 
An'  watch  us  till  the  bugles  made  "Retire," 

An'  for  all  'is  dirty  'ide 

'E  was  white,  clear  white,  inside 
When  'e  went  to  tend  the  wounded  under  fire! 

It  was  "Din!  Din!  Din!" 
With  the  bullets  kickin'  dust-spots  on  the  green. 

When  the  cartridges  ran  out, 

You  could  hear  the  front-files  shout, 
"Hi!  ammunition-mules  an'  Gunga  Din!" 


I  sha'  n't  forgit  the  night 

When  I  dropped  be'ind  the  fight 
With  a  bullet  where  my  belt-plate  should  'a'  been. 

I  was  chokin'  mad  with  thirst. 

An'  the  man  that  spied  me  first 
Was  our  good  old  grinnin',  gruntin'  Gunga  Din. 

'E  lifted  up  my  'ead. 

An'  'e  plugged  me  where  I  bled, 
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An'  'e  guv  me  'arf-a-pint  o'  water-green: 

It  was  crawlin'  and  it  stunk, 

But  of  all  the  drinks  I've  drunk, 
I'm  gratefullest  to  one  from  Gunga  Din. 

It  was  "Din!  Din!  Din!" 
'Ere's  a  beggar  with  a  bullet  through  'is  spleen; 

'E's  chawin'  up  the  ground, 

An'  'e's  kickin'  all  around: 
For  Gawd's  sake  git  the  water,  Gunga  Din! 

'E  carried  me  away 

To  where  a  dooli  lay, 
An'  a  bullet  come  an'  drilled  the  beggar  clean. 

'E  put  me  safe  inside, 

An'  just  before  'e  died: 
**I  'ope  you  liked  your  drink,"  sez  Gunga  Din. 

So  I'll  meet  'im  later  on 

At  the  place  where  'e  is  gone — 
Where  it's  always  double  drill  and  no  canteen; 

'E'll  be  squattin'  on  the  coals, 

Givin'  drink  to  poor  damned  souls. 
An'  I'll  get  a  swig  in  hell  from  Gunga  Din! 

Yes,  Din!   Din!  Din! 
You  Lazarushian-leather  Gunga  Din! 

Though  I've  belted  you  and  flayed  you, 

By  the  living  Gog  that  made  you, 
You're  a  better  man  than  I  am,  Gunga  Din! 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL 

Alexander   Pope 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
Quit,  oh!  quit  this  mortal  frame! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying, — 
Oh,  the  pain — the  bliss  of  dying! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life! 

Hark!   they  whisper:   angels  say, 
"Sister  spirit,  come  away!" 
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What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, — 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath  ?- 
Tell  me,  my  soul!  can  this  be  death? 
The  world  recedes — it  disappears; 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes;   my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring: 
Lend,  lend  your  wings!  I  mount,  I  fly! 
O  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 

O  Death!   where  is  thy  sting? 


IF  I  WERE   KING 

Justin   Huntly  McCarthy 

In  the  Fir  Cone  Tavern  a  merry  group  was  gathered,  drinking 
and  dicing.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  company  that  a  wise  man  would 
care  to  keep,  for  every  face  was  familiar  to  the  police.  Little  it  mat- 
tered to  them  that  outside  the  walls  of  Paris  the  successful  and  con- 
fident Burgundian  army  encamped,  while  on  the  throne  of  France  sat 
the  weak,  incompetent  Louis  XL  It  was  evident  that  the  rogues  were 
expecting  some  one.  Soon  the  door  swung  noisly  open  and  a  strange 
figure  entered,  a  man  of  middle  height,  spare  and  slight.  His  face  was 
bronzed  by  sun  and  wind,  his  dark  hair  long  and  unkempt,  his  eyes 
bright  and  quick.  A  cunning  reader  of  features  would  have  found  a 
home  for  high  thought  behind  the  fine  forehead,  lines  of  infinite  ten- 
derness upon  the  lips,  the  light  of  some  noble  conflagration  in  the 
eager  eye.  He  was  dressed  in  faded  finery.  His  ruined  cloak  was 
tilted  by  a  long  sword  and  in  his  leathern  belt  a  vellum  bound  book 
of  verse  kept  company  with  a  dagger.  It  was  Francois  Villon,  scholar, 
poet,  drinker,  sworder,  good  at  pen,  point,  and  pitcher. 

He  poised  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  in  a  fantastic  attitude 
of  salutation  ere  he  slammed  the  door  behind  him  and  strode  for- 
ward to  meet  his  friends. 

''Well,  Hearts  of  Gold,  how  are  ye?     Did  ye  miss  me,  lads?" 

Every  man  thrust  his  own  mug  towards  Master  Francios,  beseech- 
ing him  to  drink  it. 

"What  can  a  man  do  but  drink  when  France  is  going  to  the  devil, 
with  the  burgundian  camped  on  the  fields  where  I  played  in  childhood, 
and  a  nincompoop  sits  on  the  throne  and  lets  them  besiege  his  city?'* 
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"No  doubt,  you  could  do  better  than  the  King  if  you  wore  the 
king's  shoes,"  cried  one. 

"If  I  could  not  do  better  than  Louis-do-Nothing,  Louis-Dare-Noth- 
ing, may  my  lips  never  again  touch  wine." 

"Our  Francois  has  made  a  rhyme  of  it,  how  he  would  carry  him- 
self if  he  wore  the  King's  shoes,"  shouted  another. 

"Has  he,  indeed?"  said  Louis.    "May  we  not  hear  it.  Master  Poet?" 
"You  may;  you  shall;  for  't  is  a  true  song,  though  it  would  cost 
me  my  neck  if  it  came  to  the  King's  ears,  very  likely." 

With  a  shout  Villon  sprang  to  his  feet,  draped  his  tattered  cloak 
closely  about  him,  struck  a  commanding  attitude,  and  began  to  recite 
with  great  solemnity: 

All  French  folks,  whereso'er  ye  be. 

Who  love  your  country,  soil  and  sand 
From  Paris  to  the  Breton  sea, 

And  back  again  to  Norman  strand, 
Forsooth  ye  seem  a  silly  band, 

Sheep  without  shepherd,  left  to  chance. 
Far  otherwise  our  Fatherland 
If  Villon  were  the  King  of  France! 

The  figure  on  the  throne  you  see 

Is  nothing  but  a  puppet,  planned 
To  wear  the  regal  bravery 

Of  silken  coat  and  gilded  wand. 
Not  so  we  Frenchmen  understand 

The  Lord  of  lion's  heart  and  glance, 
And  such  a  one  would  take  command. 

If  Villon  were  the  King  of  France! 

The  King's  face  was  a  study  in  sardonics. 

The  gang  applauded  and  Villon  glowed  with  their  applause. 

His  counsellors  are  rogues,  Perdie! 

While  men  of  honest  mind  are  banned 
To  creak  upon  the  Gallows  Tree, 

Or  squeal  in  prisons  over  mann'd; 
We  want  a  chief  to  bear  the  brand 

And  bid  the  damned  burgundians  dance; 
God!  Where  the  Oriflamme  should  stand 

If  Villon  were  the  King  of  France! 
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A  roar  of  enthusiasm  came  from  the  full  throats  of  the  band.  But 
the  poet  seemed  weary  after  so  much  heat.  The  rogues  rattled  away 
to  their  table  again  and  Villon  was  left  alone  with  Louis,  who  ques- 
tioned him  dryly: 

"You  call  yourself  a  patriot,  I  suppose?" 

"By  no  such  high-sounding  title,"  Villon  answered,  "I  am  a  poor 
devil  with  a  heart  too  big  for  his  body  and  a  hope  too  large  for  his 
hoop.  Had  I  been  born  in  a  palace,  I  might  have  led  armies  and 
served  Prance.  I  have  great  thoughts,  great  desires,  great  ambitions, 
great  appetites,  what  you  will.  I  might  have  changed  the  world  and 
left  a  memory.  As  it  is  I  sleep  in  a  garret  under  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows,  and  shall  be  forgotten  to-morrow,  even  by  the  wolves  I  pack 
with." 


RING  OUT,  WILD  BELLS! 
Lord  Tennyson 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, — 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  paltry  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in, 
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Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old; 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man,  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land; 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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